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PREFACE 

IN  attempting  to  write  a  life  of  WilKam  the 
Conqueror,  one  is  confronted,  at  the  outset,  by 
a  question  of  considerable  urgency.  The  mere 
details  of  the  King's  history,  if  full  discussion 
were  given  to  all  matters  which  have  been 
the  subjects  of  controversy,  would  far  exceed  the 
possible  limits  of  a  volume  to  be  included  in  the 
series  to  which  the  present  book  belongs.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  life  of  William  the  Conqueror 
which  ignored  the  changes  in  constitutional 
organisation  and  social  life  which  followed  the 
events  of  1066  would  obviously  be  a  very  imper- 
fect thing.  Accordingly,  I  have  reserved  the 
last  three  chapters  of  the  book  for  some  examina- 
tion of  these  questions;  and  I  hope  that  the 
footnotes  to  the  text  may  serve  as,  in  some  sort, 
a  guide  to  the  more  difficult  problems  arising  out 
of  the  Conqueror's  life  and  reign. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  upon  a  description 
of  the  authorities  on  which  the  following  book 
is  based.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  the 
subjects  of  thorough  discussion;  and,  with  one 
exception,  they  are  sufficiently  accessible  in  mod- 
-n  editions.    The  writs  and  charters  issued  over 

.gland  by  William  I.  are  only  to  be  found  scat- 
tered  among  a   great    number  of  independent 
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publications;  and  the  necessity  of  forming  a  collec- 
tion of  these  documents  has  materially  delayed 
the  appearance  of  the  present  work. 

It  remains  that  I  should  here  tender  my  thanks 
to  all  those  who  have  rendered  assistance  to  me 
during  the  writing  of  this  book.  In  particular 
I  would  express  my  gratitude  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Roland  Berkeley-Calcott,  and  to  the  general 
editor  of  this  series,  Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis.  To 
Mr.  Davis  I  am  indebted  for  invaluable  help  and 
advice  given  to  me  both  during  the  preparation 
of  the  book  and  in  the  correction  of  the  proof- 
sheets.  To  those  modem  writers  whose  works 
have  re-created  the  history  of  the  eleventh  cent- 
ury in  England  and  Normandy  I  hope  that  my 
references  may  be  a  sufficient  acknowledgment. 

F.  M.  S. 

South  Hill,  Southwell,  Notts, 
August  37,  1908. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 


INTRODUCTION 


SINCE  the  current  of  barbarian  immigration 
which  overthrew  the  civiUsation  of  Rome 
in  the  West,  probably  no  national  movement  of 
the  kind  has  more  profotmdly  affected  the  general 
course  of  history  than  the  expansion  of  Scandi- 
navia which  fills  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
Alike  in  their  constructive  and  destructive  work, 
in  the  foundation  of  new  communities  on  con- 
quered soil,  as  in  the  changes  produced  by  reaction 
in  the  states  with  which  they  came  in  contact, 
the  Northmen  were  calling  into  being  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  political  system  of 
medieval  Europe.  Their  raids,  an  ever-present 
danger  to  those  who  dwelt  near  the  shores  of  the 
narrow  seas,  wrecked  the  incipient  centralisation  of 
the  Carolingian  Empire,  and  gave  fresh  impetus 
to  the  forces  which  were  already  making  for  that 
organisation  of  society  which  we  describe  as 
feudalism;  and  yet  in  other  lands  the  Northmen 
were  to  preserve  their  own  archaic  law  and  social 
custom  longer  than  any  other  people  of  Germanic 
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stock.  The  Northmen  were  to  bring  a  new  racial 
element  into  the  life  of  Western  Europe,  but 
whether  that  element  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  its  new  environment,  or  wi^tiier 
it  should  develop  new  forms  of  political  associa- 
tion for  itself,  was  a  question  determined  by  the 
pre-existing  facts  of  history  and  geography. 

For  the  geographical  extent  of  Scandinavian 
enterprise  is  as  remarkable  as  its  political  in- 
fluence. At  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
tenth  century  it  seemed  likely  that  the  future 
destinies  of  northern  Europe  would  be  controlled 
by  a  great  confederation  of  Scandinavian  peoples. 
In  the  parent  lands  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  three  strong  kingdoms  had  been  created 
by  Harold  Fair  Hair,  Gorm  the  Old,  and  Eric  of 
Upsala;  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  formed  a 
Norwegian  earldom,  and  a  number  of  vigorous 
Norse  principalities  had  been  planted  along  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland.  In  the  extreme  north 
Scandinavian  adventurers  were  already  settling 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  Greenland,  and  lawless 
chieftains  from  Norway  had  created  the  strange 
republic  of  Iceland,  whose  stormy  life  was  to 
leave  an  imperishable  memorial  in  the  wonderful 
I  literature  of  its  sagas.  Normandy  was  still  the 
;  "pirates'  land"  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
;  France,  and  the  designation  was  correct  in  so 
far  that  the  duchy  still  maintained  frequent 
relations  with  the  Scandinavian  homeland  and 
had  as  yet  received  no  more  than  a  superficial 
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tincture  of  Latin  Christianity.  England,  at  the 
date  we  have  chosen,  was  enjoying  a  brief  respite  ■ 
between  two  spasms  of  the  northern  peril,  but 
the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  land  was  Scandinar. 
\dan  in  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  and  within 
twenty  years  oiihe  close  of  the  century  the  whole 
roiintry  was  to  be  United  politically  to.  the  Scan- 
dinavian world 

The  comparative  failure  of  this  great  association 
of  kindred  peoples  to  control  the  subsequent 
history  of  northern  Europe  was  due  in  the  main 
to  three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  over  a  great 
part  of  this  vast  area  the  Scandinavian  element 
was  too  weak  in  mere  numbers  permanently  to 
withstand  the  dead  weight  of  the  native  popula- 
tion into  which  it  had  intruded  itself.  It  was 
only  in  lands  such  as  Iceland,  where  an  autoch-t*^'^**^ 
thorious  population  did  not  exist,  or  where  it  was 
reduced  to  utter  subjugation  at  the  outset,  as  in 
the  Orkneys,  that  the  Scandinavian  element  per- 
manently impressed  its  character  upon  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  community.  And  in  connection^ 
with  this  there  is  certainly  to  be  noted  a  distinct 
decline  in  the  energy  of  Scandinavian  enterprise 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ^ 

onward.  For  fully  a  htmdred  years  after  this 
time  the  Northern  lands  continued  to  send  out 
sporadic  bodies  of  men  who  raided  more  peaceful 
cotmtries  after  the  manner  of  the  older  Vildngs, 
but  Scandinavia  produced  no  hero  of  more  than 
local  importance  between  Harold  Hardrada  and 
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Gustavus  Vasa.  The  old  spirit  was  still  alive  in 
the  North,  as  the  stories  of  the  kings  of  Norway 
in  the  Heimskringla  show;  but  the  exploits  of 
Magnus  Bareleg  and  Sigurd  the  Jerusalem-farer 
are  of  far  less  significance  in  general  history 
than  the  exploits  of  Swegen  Forkbeard  and  Olaf 
Tryggvasson,  and  trade  and  exploration  more  and 
more  diverted  the  energy  which  in  older  times 
would  have  sought  its  vent  in  warlike  adventure. 
And  of  equal  importance  with  either  of  the  causes 
which  have  just  been  described  must  be  reckoned 
fthe  attraction  of  Normandy  within  the  political 
system  of  France.  By  this  process  Normandy 
was  finally  detached  from  its  parent  states;  it 
participated  ever  more  intimately  in  the  national 
j^life  of  France,  and  the  great^?;t  arhiftyftrnftnt  of 
thft  Norman  tpjcb.  wfl.g  performed  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Jt-£aally 

O      Hr^w  FnglanH  frnm  itc  f^r^anHina^/ian  nnnnpr^tinnc 

and  iinitif^rl  it.  t.n  t.hfi  rir.hpr  world  of  wfist^m 
F.iirnpp  It  was  the  loss  of  England  which  defi- 
nitely compelled  Scandinavia  to  relapse  into  iso- 
lation and  comparative  political  insignificance. 
'  But  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  was  a 
many-sided  event,  and  its  influence  on  the  political 
destiny, of  Scandinavia  is  not  its  most  important 
aspect.  The  events  of  1066  derive  their  peculiar 
interest  from  the  fact  that  they  supply  a  final 
answer  to  the  great  problem  which  underlies 
1  the  whole  history  of  England  in  the  eleventh 
century — ^the  problem  whether  England  should 
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spend  the  most  critical  period  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
in  political  association  with  Scandinavia  or  with 
France.  The  mere  fact  that  the  question  at 
issue  can  be  stated  in  this  simple  form  is  of  itself 
a  matter  of  much  significance ;  for  it  implies  that 
the  continuance  of  the  independent  life  of  England 
had  already  in  1000  becoip^  if  not  an  impossibility, 
at  least  a  very  remote  contingency.  To  explain  u 
why  this  was  so  will  be  the  object  of  the  following! 

pages,  frw  1^  Wflg  fhA  w^flWiAQC  nf  ^Vi^   A  ngln^Qo -gr.nl 
prxi;^y     r^Uir^U    j^j^i4-^a^      i-U^      oil/>/>^oc      /^f      William  I 

nf   IMnrtnanHy    flg  i>  ^VfiL  pCGd&On  of  COnqUCSt  tO 

Cnut  of  Denmark  before  him,  and  the  ill  govern- 
ance on  which  their  triumph  was  founded  takes 
its  main  origin  from  events  which  happened  a 
htmdred  years  before  the  elder  of  them  was  born. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
ninth  century,  England  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
chaos  under  the  terrible  strain  of  the  Dan^h 
wars.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  distinguish  with  any  certainty  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  great  Scandinavian  race 
which  co-operated  in  the  attack  on  England,  nor 
is  the  question  of  great  importance  for  our  im- 
mediate purpose.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  details  of  the  war,  the  essential  results  of 
which  were  that  the  midland  kingdom  of  Mercia 
was  overrtm  and  divided  in  874  into  an  English 
and  a  Danish  portion;  that  England,  north  of  the 
Humber,  became  a  Danish  kingdom  in  or  about 
875;  and  that  Wessex,  after  having  been  brought 
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to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  that  portion  of  the  Northern 
host  which  had  not  founded  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  north,  was  saved  by  its  King  Alfred 
in  a  victory  which  he  won  over  the  invaders  at 
Edington  in  Wiltshire,  in  878.  As  a  result  of  this 
battle,  and  of  some  further  successes  which  he 
gained  at  a  later  date,  Alfred  was  enabled  to  add 
to  his  dominions  that  half  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Mercia  which  the  Danes  had  not  already  appro- 
priated^; a  district  which  included  London  and 
the  shires  west  of  Buckinghamshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  the  main  in- 
terest of  English  history  centres  round  the  rela- 
tions between  the  rulers  of  Wessex  and  its  Mercian 
dependency,  and  the  people  of  the  Danelaw. 

y\R  thfi  fin;^1  rPRiilt'of  twenty  yparf;  of  iriPP^Rflnf: 

warfarpT  tififi  T)anp.s  ha.f1  .siirrfifidfid  in  ftstahli.shing 

thrPP  inHpppnHpni:  Qfaf^Q  nn   Rngligfi   gnil  '     Guth- 

rum,  the  leader  with  whom  Alfred  had  fought 
at  Edington,  founded  in  East  Anglia  and  the 
eastern  midlands  a  short-lived   kingdom   which 

>  The  boundary  of  the  Danelaw  in  its  full  extent  is  proved 
by  certain  twelfth-century  lists  of  shires  which  divide  England 
into  "Westsexenelage,"  "Mirchenelage,"  and  "Danelage." 
With  regard  to  earlier  times,  the  territory  of  the  Five  Boroughs 
is  delimited  by  the  fiscal  peculiarities  described  below  (Chapter 
XII.),  and  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  substantially  cor- 
responds with  Yorkshire  as  surveyed  in  Domesday  Book,  but 
it  is  very  uncertain  how  far  Guthrum's  kingdom  extended 
westward  after  his  final  peace  with  Alfred.  London  was 
annexed  to  Wessex,  but  the  boundary  does  not  seem  to  have 
coincided  in  any  way  with  the  later  county  divisions. 
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had  been  reconquered  by  Edward  the  Elder  before 
his  death  in  or  about  924.  To  the  north  of 
Guthrum's  kingdom  came  the  singtdar  association 
of  the  Five  Boroughs  of  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Lincohi,  Leicester,  and  Stamford,  whose  territory 
most  probably  comprised  the  shires  to  which  the 
first  four  of  them  have  given  name,  together  with 
Rutland  and  north-east  Northamptonshire.  Apart 
from  its  anomalous  government,  of  which  nothing 
is  really  known,  this  district  is  distinguished  from 
Guthrum's  kingdom  by  the  fact  that  the  Danish 
invaders  settled  there  in  great  numbers,  fotmded 
many  new  villages,  and  left  their  impress  upon 
the  administrative  and  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  country.  The  Five  Boroughs  were  occupied 
by  Edward  the  Elder  and  conquered  by  his 
son  Edmund,  but  their  association  was  remem- 
bered in  common  speech  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
wars  of,  Ethelred  and  Swegen,  and  the  district, 
as  surveyed  in  Domesday  Book,  is  distinguished 
very  sharply  from  the  shires  to  its  south  and 
west.* 

Beyond  the  Humber  the  Northmen  had  founded 
the  kingdom  of  York,  which  maintained  its  inde- 
pendent existence  down  to  Athelstan's  time  and 
which  was  only  connected  with  the  south  of 
England  by  the  slackest  of  political  ties  when 
WiUiaiuJia£onqueror -landed  at  Pevensey,  In 
tfis  kingdom,  whose  history  is  very  imperfectly 

1  See  below,  Chapter  XII. 
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known,  but  of  which  abundant  numismatic 
memorials  remain,  the  Norwegian  element  appears 
to  have  predominated  over  the  Danish  and  its 
kings  were  closely  connected  with  the  rulers  of 
the  Norse  settlements  in  Ireland.     T^nt  thp  p^- 

Miliar  impnrf.fl.nrft  nf  this  North nmhri an  IringHnm 


iVg   in   tliA   pprgjgtfint  pflrtinnlarigm   wViiVVi   I't  nr^r^. 


binuprl  tn  display  Inng  after  it  had  hppn  nnminally 


morgf^H      in      ^Via     Vinpr/^om      nf     tVio      RnglicVi         Ttc 


inVinKitontc   w^r^   KarKarrntg   hpynnH   thp.  nrHinary 


savagery  nf  the  Angln-RaYnn^,.  and  bitterly  re* 


gftntpH  any  attprnpt  tn  maVp  tliPm  rnnfnrm  tr>  tViA 
low  ctanHarH  nf  nrrJPr  wliirh  nbtainpH  pl5;ftwherf>  in 

tbeJaod.  Among  so  anarchical  a  people,  it  would 
be  useless  to  look  for  any  definite  political  ideas, 
and  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  union 
of  Scandinavian  Yorkshire  with  English  Bemicia 
in  one  earldom,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  separatist  spirit  of  Northumbria  was 
due  to  the  racial  differences  which  distinguished 
it  from  the'  rest  of  the  land,  how  far  to  surviving 
memories  of  the  old  kingdom  which  had  existed 
Before  the  wars  of  the  ninth  century,  and  how  far 
to  simple  impatience  of  ordered  rule  by  whomso- 
ever administered.  But  the  existence  of  such  a 
spirit  is  beyond  all  doubt;  it  manifested  itself  in 
957  when  Northumbria  joined  with  Mercia  in 
rejecting  King  Edwy  of  Wessex;  it  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  northern  legend  which  repre- 
sents the  sons  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  as  offering 
Northumbria  to  Olaf  of  Norway  as  the  price  of 
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his  assistance  in  their  struggle  with  Cnut;  it  came 
to  the  front  in  1065,  when  the  northern  men  re- 
belled against  their  southern  earl,  Tostig  God- 
winsson;  it  culminated  in  the  resistance  which 
they  oflFered  to  William  of  Normandy,  and  was 
finally  suppressed  in  the  harrying  to  which  he 
subjected  tiieir  province  in  the  winter  of  1069. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  men  of  Northumbria 
had  persisted  in  sullen  antagonism  to  the  political 
supremacy  of  Wessex. 

But  the  fact  remained  that  within  fifty  years  of 
Alfred's  death  the  house  of  Wessex  had  succeeded 
in  extending  its  sway,  in  name  at  least,  over  all  the 
Scandinavian  settlers  within  the  limits  of  England. 
The  "Rex  Westsaxonum"  had  become  the  "Rex 
Anglortma,"  and  Edmund  and  Edgar  ruled  over  a 
kingdom  which  to  all  appearance  was  far  mor^ 
coherent  than  the  France  of  Louis  d'Outremer 
and  Hugh  Capet.  But  the  appearance  was  very 
deceptive,  and  the  failure  nf  the  kings  nf  Wpsspt 

T^rr.^  c^  ;^f;^v>o^^1y  nnnnP^i^f^A   with  tVifi  siirrP5;R  nt 
In  the  first  place,  tViP  a.gfiimi1atinn  nf  tViP  f^an, 

dina^rian.  settlers  into  the  body  of  tho  English 
nation  should  not  hide  from  us  the  fact  that  a 
njw  and  disturbing  element  had  in  effect  been 
intruded  into  the  native  population.  This  amal- 
gamation was  very  far  from  resulting  in  a  homo- 
geneous compound.      T^^.TTf^^^"/^^  ^^^  ^^TlanP. 

law"  in  its  legal  sense — ^that  is,  a  district  whose 
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iriliahitfln^^oh^^  fl  npw.lflw  perfectly  distinct 
feom  that  ot  ally  native  kingdom-— was  an  event  of 
the  greatest  consequence.^  It  imposed  a  tangible 
nh^Arlft  to  thfi  iinifiration  f7>T^fi  ^^^^ 
wag  n^vpr  nvpri^nmP^i^^^  tliP  f>nijrfigygf/^ni  r^f 
nIH   F.ngliQfi  law  ViaH   hprninfi  "nKgnlH^r'''''ThV  very 

fact  that  the  geograpKcal  area  of  the  Danelaw  did 
not  correspond  with  that  of  any  English  kingdom 
or  group  of  kingdoms  makes  its  legal  individual- 
ity all  the  more  remarkable.  The  differences  of 
customary  practice  which  distinguished  the  east 
from  the  west  and  south  were  a  permanent  wit- 
ness to  the  success  of  the  Danes  in  England  and 
they  applied  to  just  those  matters  which  concerned 
most  deeply  the  ordinary  life  of  tiie  common 
people.  A  man  of  Warwickshire  would  realise  the 
fact  that  his  limbs  were  valued  at  a  higher  or 
lower  rate  than  those  of  his  neighbour  of  Leicester- 
shire, when  he  would  be  profoundly  indifferent  to 
the  actions  of  the  ruler  of  both  counties  in  the 
palace  at  Winchester. 

More  important  for  our  purpose  than  theise 
general  legal  peculiarities  were  the  manifold 
anomalies  of  the  Old  English  land  law.  Were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  Domesday  Book  we  should 
be  in  great  part  ignorant  of  the  main  features  of 
this  system;  as  it  is  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
carrying  back  the  tenurial  customs  which  obtained 
in  1066  well  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  at  present  goes, 
it  suggests  that  for  an  indefinite  period  before  the 
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Norman  Conquest  the  social  structure  of  the 
English  people  had  remained  in  a  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium;  in  a  state  intermediate 
between  the  primitive  organisation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  society  and  the  feudalism,  though  rudi- 
mentary, of  contemporary  France.  However 
strong  the  tie  of  kindred  may  have  been  in  drawing 
men  together  into  agrarian  communities  in  former 
days,  by  the  eleventh  century  at  latest  its  influence 
had  been  replaced  by  seignorial  pressure  and  the 
growth  of  a  manorial  economy.  Of  itself  this 
was  a  natural  and  healthy  process,  but  in  England, 
from  a  variety  of  causes  it  had  been  arrested  at 
gn  early  stage.     T^^  r^la^-j^ricViip  Kof^^pp^  ini- 4  apj 

tnan  wa>s  thfi  ha.si.s  nf  t.hfi  English  .srrial  nrderi 

country  was  still  ftsspntiaTly  a  jyf^ 
stoijiilitjr  had  not  ^i^i^^P^^fljIy  acQiiirpfrffiaf  tpniir- 
«>ia1  gttarantfie  whirh  was  ^^^  ^^^^  iTTtT^A  T^^ranV^ 

r^rr\       Tlio  i^t^rli'ngry  frA^TTnan  of  infpTinr  ranlT 
^  A^p^f/^/l  fn  liQ^TA  nxr^r  Viim  a  1r>rH  who  WOUld  be 
rpgpnn.QihIfi  for  his  gnoH   hf>Viflviniir,   hut  the  evi- 
dence which  proves  this  proves  also  that  in  num- 

/thi  will  q£  the  inferior  party.  In  the  Domesday 
survey  of  the  eastern  counties,  for  example,  no 
formula  occurs  with  more  striking  frequency  than 
that  which  asserts  that  such  and  such  a  free  man 
**  could  depart  with  his  land  whither  it  pleased 
him";  a  formula  implying  clearly  enough  that 
the  man  in  question  could  withdraw  himself  and 
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his  land  from  the  control  of  his  temporary  lord, 
and  seek,  apparently  at  any  time,  another  patron 
according  to  the  dictate  of  his  own  fancy.  In  such 
a  system  there  is  room  for  few  only  of  the  ideas 
characteristic  of  continental  feudalism;  it  is  clear 
that  the  man  in  no  effective  sense  holds  his  land 
of  his  lord,  nor  is  the  former's  tenure  conditional 
upon  the  rendering  of  service  to  the  latter.    TtSrJ ' 

rarJifii;  r.han  Ya,SRaJagp;  an(TTfe"fts.sf.n'tianns1a^^ 
mfauT.  T.ha,L.  rnf.  whnlfi  of  t.hf;  English  sorial  nrrlerf 


WQC  r^ni-r^Qpr>r>rJingry  w^oj^  QVr/T"iiriq^^U         Xhe  Oldl 

Eiiglisli  Stale  had  aucepleJ  Llieng^inciple  that  a-l 
man  must  needs  look  for  protection  to  someone 
stronger  than  himself,  but  it  had  not  advanced 
to  the  further  idea  that,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
social  cohesion,  the  relationship  thus  created 
must  be  made  certain,  permanent,  and,  so  far  as 
might  be,  tmiform  throughout  the  whole  land. 

On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  this  result 
was  mainly  due  to  the  peculiar  settlement  which 
the  Danish  question  had  received  in  the  early  tenth 
century.  Had  the  Danes  conquered  Wessex  in 
Alfre4's  time,  so  that  the  whole  of  England  had 
been  parcelled  out  among  four  or  five  independent 
Scandinavian  states,  the  growth  of  seignorial  con- 
trol over  free  men  and  their  land  might  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  Had  Alfred's  successors 
been  able  to  effect  the  incorporation  of  the  Dane- 
law with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  the  incipient 
manorialism  of  the  south  might  have  been  extended 
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to  the  east  and  a  rough  uniformity  of  custom  in 
this  way  secured,  giving  scope  for  the  gradual 
development  of  feudalism  according  to  the  con- 
tinental model.  But  the  actual  course  of  history 
decided  that  the  native  kingdom  of  ^^Agg^v  should 
survive,  aissert  its  sii]ieriQrit)r  over  the  Scandina- 

oiim  sngtal  'nrganitsatinn  ,  Such  at  least  is  the 
conclusion  suggested  to  us  by  the  evidence  of 
Domesday  Book.  Broadly  speaking,  Wessex  and 
its  border  shires  had  presented  in  1066  social 
phenomena  which  Norman  lawyers  were  able  to 
co-ordinate  with  the  prevailing  conditions  of  their 
native  land.  In  Wessex  each  village  would 
probably  belong  to  a  single  lord,  its  land  would 
fall  into  the  familiar  divisions  of  demesne  and 
"terra  viUanorum,"  its  men  would  owe  labour 
service  to  their  master.  But  beyond  the  Warwick 
Avon  and  the  Watling  Street,  the  Normans 
encountered  agrarian  conditions  which  were  evi- 
dently tmfamiliar  to  them,  and  to  which  they 
could  not  easily  apply  the  descriptive  formula 
which  so  admirably  suited  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  the  south.  They  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  wide  tracts  of  land  whose  inhabi- 
tants knew  no  lord  of  lower  rank  than  king,  earl, 
or  bishop;  of  villages  which  furnished  a  meagre 
subsistence  to  five,  eight,  or  ten  manorial  lords; 
of  estates  whose  owner  could  claim  service  from 
men  whose  dwellings  were  scattered  over  half  a 
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county.  Tn  twenty  years  the  Normans,  hy  ron- 
gPinitQ    alt/^ratinns^    ha/l    Hone  rriore    to    unify    tbe 

soffi^l  iriistnmrfrf"Finglanrl  than  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  gradual  processes  of  internal  devel- 
opment JUi^tha-pi:e:dous..cexitu£y;  but  1>  WQQ  iVl£ 

depptitraiigafinn  nf  thfi  miintry,  whJrh,  had  sfint 
^^^"  lill^  n].d.,Finp[h.sh  «^ft„t^  ^>^  ^  ^^^^^  iv>f/^e 

-*"  But  social  evila  6f  This  kmd  do  tiieir  work 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  nation's  history,  and  it  is 
the  complete  decentralisation  of  the  Old  English 
commonwealth  which  first  occurs  to  our  minds 
when  we  wish  to  explain  the  double  conquest 
which  the  land  sustained  in  the  eleventh  rentury^ 

Heeentraligation    eYprecs.QpH    in    the,  rrefltion    of 


The  growth  of  these  earldoms  is  in  many  respects 
obscure;  to  a  limited  extent  they  represent  old 
kingdoms  which  had  lost  their  independence,  but 
in  the  main  they  are  fortuitous  agglomerations 
of  territory,  continually  changing  their  shape  as 
the  intrigues  of  their  holders  or  the  political 
sense  of  the  king  of  Wessex  might  from  time  to 
time  determine.  From  the  narrative  of  the 
Danish  war  presented  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle, it  seems  certain  that  each  coimty  south  of 
Thames  possessed  an  earl  of  its  own  in  the  ninth 
century;  but  this  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  modified  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  it  has 
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been  estimated  that  from  the  accession  of  Edward 
to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  Wessex  and        Jd. 
English  Mercia  were  divided   into  a  group  of  ^^u^^ 
earldoms  whose  ntunber  never  exceeded  .?ight,/C^j^ 
a  change   which  inevitably   magnified   the   im-  ^^-"^ 
portance  of  the  individual  earl.    In  the  mean- 
time, Northumbria  and  the  territory  of  the  Five 
Boroughs  were  being  ruled  by  men  of  Scandinavian 
blood,  who  claimed  the  title  of  earl  but  are  very 
rarely  found  in  attendance  at  the  courts  of  the 
King  of  Wessex.^     In  the  wars  of  Ethelred  II.  and 
Edmund   Ironside   with  Swegen  and   Cnut,  the 
issue  of  each  campaign  is  decided  by  the  attitude 
of  such  men  as  Aelfric,  ealdorman  of  Hampshire, 
or  Eadric  of  Mercia,  to  whom  it  belonged  of 
right  to  lead  the  forces  of  their  respected  earldoms, 

and  wh(^  spprn  to  havp  r^vA^A  \\\p\t  trnnpg  from 
^one  side  to  the  oth^r  without   hping  infliiPnpfyt 

in  the.  .sma.11fist.  dfigrfy.  hy  any  tie,  nf  allptgianre 

whirh  woiilH  hinrl  thpm  pprtnanpntly  to  eithpr 
the  KngliqVi  or  the  DanisVi  Ving.      To  Cnut  himself 

is  commonly  attributed  a  reorganisation  of  the 
earldoms,  in  which  their  number  was  temporarily 
reduced  to  four,  and  in  which  for  the  first  time 
Wessex*  as  a  whole  was  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  provincial  governments.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  arrangement  was  soon  distorted 
by  the  occasional  dismemberment  of  the  West 
Saxon  and  Mercian  earldoms,  and  by  the  creation 
of  subordinate  governments  within  their  limits; 

*  Chadwick,  Studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions,  chapter  v. 
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but  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor it  is  the  earls  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  East 
Anglia,  and  Northumbria  who  direct  the  policy 
of  the  kingdom. 
t  TTiA  pr^vilAg^c  anH  pnw^rg  inherent  in  the  dig- 
I  nity  of  an  earl  were  v^ty  onngiHprflhU  We  have 
already  referred  to  his  military  authority,  but  he 
also  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a^  jnHipial  prprogativ^^ 
QVfirriding  thfi  rompfitfinrif;  of  theJlpcal  asaemblieg 
of  fhpt  \fur\c\rf^A  His  Wergild  was  seemingly  fixed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  ordinary  noble, 
and  the  fine  paid  to  him  for  a  breach  of  his  peace 
was  half  the  amount  which  would  be  paid  to  the 
king,  and  double  the  amount  paid  to  the  thegn  on 
account  of  a  similar  offence.^  More  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics  was  the  fact  that 
in  every  shire  certain  lands  seem  to  have  been 
appurtenant  to  the  comilial  office,  2  and  these 
lands  formed  a  territorial  nucleus  arotmd  which 
an  unscrupulous  man  like  Godwine  could  gather 
the  vast  estates  of  which  Domesday  reveals  him 
n;o  have  been  in  possession.  In  practice,  too,  it 
was  the  earls  who  seem  to  have  gained  more 
HhsLTi  any  other  men  of  rank  by  the  growth  of  that 
system  of  patronage  which  has  been  described 
in  a  preceding  paragraph;  the  naJbiiai-iilfLufince 
r^f  f  Vi^iV  pr^if if^tt  QH:rflptftH  to  thftm  thfi  unattached 
free  men  of  their  spheres  of  government,  and  they 
became  possessed  of  a  b9dv  of  personal  r^^tainprR 

»  Chadwick,  op.  cit, 

3  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  167. 
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who  might  be  expected  to  fight  for  them  at  any 
crisis  in  their  fortunes  and  who  would  not  be 
unduly  scrupulous  as  to  the  causes  of  a  quarrel  in 
which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  take  part. 
Fortified  by  such  advantages,  the  earls  were  able  \ 
at  an  early  date  to  malcp^  thpiV  HignitiV*?;  ViprpHitary  ' 
under  all  normal  circiunstances,  and  the  attempt 
of  Ethelred  to  nominate  an  earl  of  his  own  choice 
to  Meicia  in  the  person  of  Eadric  Streona,  and  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  displace  the  house  of 
Godwine  in  Wessex  in  1051,  led  to  disaster  in 
each  case,  though  the  occasion  of  the  respective 
disasters  was  somewhat  different. 

mniAMMAKni  [uMry  1.1  ih  1HTig\q  will  wag  rirriin^g^-dh^^ 
hy  thA  ftplfllATl  nf  thft  hndy  of  his  roiin'sfJTInrR.  hig 
j^mtrAnj^pnt.      Now  ^^1  l^^^i;^  {f  Ji'?JI[liJ;^!!£J?tEMF  ^ 
'!^!]!^^''"^'iill3rai  ^^^  rjnnfnmnitv  nf  Viig  witan  t/^  hi'g 

perronal  wishes;.  ^^^^^  th^  mflj^pr1t^^^  th^  later 
j^glo-SaxQg  kings_i>yf^„r»^ j]|2t>  "^t^  and  when, 
on  rare  occasions,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the 
deliberations  of  the  king  and  the  wise  men,  it 
is  the  latter  who  decide  the  course  of  action  which 
I  shall  be  pursued.^  That  ^-v^ig  waq  a  o^riniiQ  pviI 
cannot  possibly  be  disputed.  The  political  su- 
premacy of  the  Witanagemot  bears  no  analogy  to 
constitutional  government  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term :  the  witan  were  not  responsible  to  the 
nation;  they  were  not,   in   fact,   responsible  to 

1  See  the  account  of  the  council  at  Bretford,  below,  page  6i . 
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anybody,  for  a  king  who  tried  to  insist  on  their 
obedience  to  his  will  might  find  himself,  like 
Ethelred  II.,  deserted  by  his  leading  nobles  at 
some  critical  moment.  Also,  if  we  estimate  the 
merit  of  a  course  of  policy  by  its  results,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  rate  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  men 
very  highly.     I|i  ,jtg66  England  wa.S  foim^  wx 

an  ohfiolete  armv:  a  fTnflnpTaT  gygtPTn  out  of  alt 
Tftlation  to  thft  fa/^ts  on  whirh  it  wag  nnminfllly 
haseA.  and  a.  sorial  orHpr  lar^ldng  tVip.  prprpgiii. 
sifpg  of  RtJ^hilify  anH  f^ongigtpnpy ;  that  the  COUntry 

had  recently  received  a  f>oTnprf>hpngivp  rPQtatPtnpnt 
of  its  anpipnt  laws  was  diip  not  to  its  wise  men, 
hilt  to  its  Danish  conqueror  J^miL-  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Witanagemot — a  haphazard  collec- 
tion of  earls,  bishops,  royal  officials,  and  wealthy 
thegns — afforded  no  security  that  its  leading 
spirits  would  be  men  of  integrity  and  intelligence ; 
if  it  gave  influence  to  men  like  Dunstan  and  Earl 
Leofric  of  Mercia,  men  who  were  honestly  anxious 
to  further  the  national  welfare,  it  gave  equal 
influence  to  unscrupulous  politicians  like  Eadric 
Streona  and  Godwine  of  Wessex.    Thfi-cesults-xrf 

t  twpnty,fivp  yparg  of  govprnrnpnt  hy  thp  Wif.anagrpi- 

mr^t    Txroiilr^     ciipply     q     jncti'flr^atirin       if    r^nt^    wprp 

jnPPHpH      for    thp    ginglp-minHpH    aiitonrar>y    of    tViP 

Angln-Norma.n  kings. 

The  early  history  of  the  Witanagemot.  like  that 
of  so  many  departments  oi  the  Anglo-Saxon 
constitution,  is  beset  by  frequent  difficulties;  but 
it  seems  certain   that   ^V)^  p^^'^^  fr^iig^y^'ng  tliA 
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Tnidrllfi  of  t.hfi  tfrtith  r,CTt,iiry  witnP5;tRPH  ^  grrftat^ 
^ffxtfinsinn  of  its  aptnal  Jnfliipnrp  _In  part,  no" 
doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  increasing  power  of  its 
individual  members,  on  which  we  have  already 
commented  in  the  case  of  the  earls,  but  we 
certainly  should  not  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
personal  character  of  the  JangSLof  England  during 
this  time.  The  last  members  of  the  royal  house  j 
of  Wessex  are  aJfifihkJolk-  Their  physical  weak-  j 
ness  is  illustrated  less  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
king  succeeded  king  in  the  tenth  century — ^for 
Edmtmd  and  Edward  the  Martyr  perished  by 
violence — ^than  by  the  ominous  childlessness  of 
members  of  the  royal  house.  Of  the  seven  kings 
whose  accession  falls  within  the  tenth  century, 
four  died  without  offspring.  The  average  fertility 
of  the  royal  house  is  somewhat  raised  by  the 
enormous  family  of  Ethelred  the  Unready;  but 
fifty  years  after  his  death  his  male  line  was  solely 
represented  by  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  neither  of 
whom  was  destined  to  leave  issue.  Nor  do  the 
kings  of  this  period  appear  in  a  much  more 
favourable  light  when  judged  by  their  political 
achievements.  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan, 
and  Edmund  make  a  creditable  group  of  sovereigns 
enough,  though  their  success  in  the  work  they 
had  in  hand,  the  incorporation  of  Scandinavian 
England  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  was,  as 
we .  have  seen,  extremely  limited.  Edred,  the 
next  king,  crippled  as  he  was  by  some  hopeless 
disease,   made   a   brave   attempt  to   assert   the 
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supremacy  of  Wessex  over  the  midlands  and  north, 
but  Edwy  his  successor  was  a  mere  child,  and 
under  him  the  southern  kingdom  once  more 
becomes  bounded  by  the  Thames  and  Bristol 
Avon.  The  reign  of  Edgar  was  undoubtedly 
regarded  by  the  men  of  the  next  generation  as  a 
season  of  good  law  and  governance,  and  the  king 
himself  is  portrayed  as  a  model  prince  by  the 
monastic  historians  of  the  twelfth  century;  but 
on  the  one  hand  the  long  misery  of  Ethelred's 
time  of  itself  made  men  look  back  regretfully  to 
Edgar's  twenty  years  of  comparative  quiet,  and 
also  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  king's  asso- 
ciation with  St.  Dunstan  gave  him  a  specious 
advantage  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.^  Nothing  in 
Edgar's  recorded  actions  entitles  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  ruler  of  exceptional  ability.  The  short 
reign  of  ^d ward  the  Martyr  is  fully  occupied  by 
the  struggle  between  the  monastic  party  and  its 
opponents,  in  which  the  young  king  cannot  be 
said  to  play  an  independent  part  at  all,  and  the 
twenty  years  during  which  Ethelred  II.  miscon- 
ducted the  affairs  of  England  form  a  period  which 
for  sheer  wretchedness  probably  has  no  equal  in 
the  national  history.  Had  Ethelred  been  a  ruler 
of  some  political  capacity,  his  title  of  "the  Un- 
ready," in  so  far  as  it  implies  an  unwillingness 
on  his  part  to,  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Witanagemot,  would  be  a  most  honourable  mark 
of  distinction;  but  the  series  of  inopportune 
«  See  Plumtner,  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Greats  67. 
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acts  ^  and  futile  expedients  which  mark  the  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  initiative  were  the  immediate 
catises  of  a  national  overthrow  comparable  only 
to  the  Norman  conquest  itself.  With  ^mnnH 
l£QQsidfi.we  reach  a  man  who  has  deservedly  won 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  accepted  list  of  English 
hfiGoes  and  we  may  admit  his  claim  to  be  reckoned 
a  bright  exception  to  the  prevailing  decadence 
of  the  West  Saxon  house,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  realise  that  the  circumstances  of  his  stormy 
career  left  him  no  opportunity  of  showing  how 
far  he  was  capable  of  grappling  with  the  social  and 
political  evils  which  were  the  imdoing  of  his 
country.  And  then,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
Danish  rule,  the  mysterious  and  strangely  un- 
attractive figure  of  TT^lwarH  -t-ViA  PnnfAccnr  cloSCS  the 

regnal  line  of  his  ancient  dynasty.  Of  Edward 
we  shall  have  to  speak  at  more  length  in  the 
sequel,  noting  here  only  the  fact  that  under  his 
ineffective  rule  all  the  centrifngRl  tendennes  which 
we  have  considered  received  an  acceleration  which 

flung  thp  01H   RnglkVi  Rtat.^  intn  fragtn^ntg  hi>fnTv> 

—  It  follows  from  all  this  that,  according  to  what- 
ever standard  of  political  value  we  make  our 
judgment,  the  England  nf  the  tenth  and  eleventh 

rpntnries   will  be   found   utterly  Un\r\t%g    tn all 

qtiah'tjps  whirh  make  a  state  strong  and  keep  it 

»  ** Unready"  here  represents  the  A.  S.  unradig — ** devoid 
of  counsel " — and  is  applied  to  Ethelred  because  of  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  advice  of  the  witan. 
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effinpfit.    The  rarial   Hiffprpnrps   which   existed 
within  the  kingdom  were  gtprpntyppH  in  its  lawc 
""  The  prinHplps  which  underlay  its  sodaLstructiiie 
were  JQ/^in.nQicHori't-  ^r^A  I'rtr^nVi^rpnt  ?  Jt  posscssedjoa 
admiiaistrRti^rp  sjrstpm  worthy  of  the  name  and 

the  Pirf>niitiv#^  flf^tinn  nf  ifg  Ving  wa.Q  fptf^r^^H 
HprpH    inpffpf'tivp    hy    tVip    praWif*a|l    aiitnnnmy    nf 

iViP  prnvinr^ifll  gnvpmmpnfg  into  which  the  land 
was  divided.  ^  The  ancient  stock  of  its  kiogs  had 
long  r>paQpH  fn  prnHiif>P  t^iiprc  oopoKip  of  rectify- 
ing the  prevailing  disorganisation,  and  was  shortly 
to  pfn>^  flirniigli  the  physipRl  stprilityi  of  its 
members.^  Nor  were  these  political  evils  counter- 
balanced by  excellence  in  other  fields  of  human 
activity.  Great  movements  were  afoot  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  Normans  were  revolution- 
ising the  art  of  war.  The  Spanish  kingdoms  were 
trying  their  young  strength  in  the  first  battles 
of  the  great  crusade  which  fills  their  medieval 
history;  in  Italy  the  great  conception  of  the 
church  purified,  and  independent  of  the  feudal 
world,  was  slowly  drawing  towards  its  realisation. 
England  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show;  her 

«  jgnlfltinn   frnm  fhp  r^nrrpnt  nf  f>nnf  inPTifal  lifp  waS 

\  almost  complete,  and  the  great  Danish  struggle 
of  the  ninth  century  had  proved  to  be  the  last 
work  undertaken  by  independent  England  for 
the  cause  of  European  civilisation.  In  Alfred,  the 
protagonist  of  that  struggle,  the  royal  house  of 
Wessex  had  given  birth  to  a  national  hero,  but 
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no  one  had  completed  the  task  which  he  left 
unfulfiUed.  ^ 

II 

On  turning  from  the  V^igf-nry  nf  England  beta^een 
9Sn  and  TQ^Q^  to  that  of  Normandy  during  the 

llltm  fl^ffldSJIgfi  tift  growth;  and  this  although  the  y 

growth  of  the  Norman  state,  was  accorapanied  by 
an  infinity  of  disorder  and  oppression,  and  the 
decadence  of  England  was  relieved  by  occasional 
manifestations  of  the  older  and  more  heroic 
spirit  of  the  race.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful 
in  Norman  history  than  thcrapi^i^y  ^jjj;^jgjlj!lj^ 

the  pirates'  land  toamg  toastftrmfid  into  a^ 

and  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  process 
seems  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  sparseness 
of  our  information  with  regard  to  it.  The  story 
of  the  making  of  Normandy,  as  told  by  the  Nor- 
man historians,  is  so  infected  with  myth  that 
its  barest  outlines  can  scarcely  now  be  recovered. 
We  can,  however,  see  that  during  the  ninth 
century  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  France  had 
been  subjected  to  an  incessant  Scandinavian 
attack  similar  in  character  to  the  contemporary 
descents  which  the  Northmen  were  making  upon 
England.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  settlement 
of  what  is  now  Normandy  did  not  begin  until 
thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  conquest  of  the 
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English  Danelaw,  and  that  for  a  considerable,  if 
indefinite,  term  of  years  new  swarms  of  Northmen 
were  continually  streaming  up  the  valleys  which 
debouch  on  the  Channel  seaboard.  Of  Rollo,  the 
traditional  founder  of  the  Norman  state,  nothing 
is  definitely  known.  The  country  from  which 
he  derives  his  origin  is  quite  uncertain.  Nor- 
wegian sagamen  claimed  him  for  one  of  their 
own  race,  the  Normans  considered  him  to  be  a 
Dane,  and  a  plausible  case  has  been  made  out  for 
referring  him  to  Sweden.^  His  followers  were 
no  doubt  recruited  from  the  whole  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian north,  but  it  is  pmhahlp  that  the  great 

I  T}anicVi  Qn'gt'n  and  therefore  closely  akin  to  the 
men  who  in  the  previous  century  had  found  a 
home  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  and 
Trent.  As  in  the  case  of  Guthrum  in  East  Anglia 
the  conquests  of  Rollo  were  defined  by  a  treaty 
made  between  the  invading  chief  and  the  native 
potentate  of  greatest  consequence ;  and  the  agree- 
ment known  in  history  as  the  trf^aty  nf  niair^^  gnr 
Rptp  IS  thp.  hpgrinningr  of  Norman  histriry.  Great 
obscurity  overhangs  the  terms  of  this  settle- 
ment, and  we  cannot  define  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  the  extent  of  territory  ceded  by  it  to 
the  Northmen.2  On  the  east  it  is  probable 
that  the  boundary  line  ran  up  the  Epte,  thence 
to  the  Bresle,  and  so  down  that  stream  to  the 
port  of  Eu;  but  the  extension  of  the  original 
1  E.  H.  R,,  vii.,  209.  3  See  Eckel,  CharUs  U  Simple, 
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Normandy  towards  the  west  is  very  iincertain,  and 
with  regard  to  its  southern  frontier  there  was  still 
room  in  the  eleventh  century  for  border  disputes 
in  which  William  the  Conqueror  became  engaged 
at  an  early  date.  The  succeeding  history,  how- 
ever, proves  clearly  enough  that  the  Bessin, 
Cotentin,  and  Avranchin  formed  no  parts  of 
Normandy  as  delimited  at  Claire  sur  Epte,  and 
it  was  in  this  last  quarter,  peopled  by  an  influx  of 
later  immigrants,  that  the  Scandinavian  element 
in  the  duchy  presented  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  Romance  influences. 

The  prince  with  whom  Rollo  had  concluded  this 
memorable  treaty  was  Charles  III.,  king  of  the 
West  Franks,  and  the  reputed  descendant  of 
Charlemagne.  The  importance  of  the  settlement 
of  Claire  sur  Epte  lay  in  the  future,  and  in  its 
immediate  significance  it  was  little  more  than 
an  episode  in  a  struggle  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  nearly  half  a  century  between  the  Caro- 
lingian  sovereign  and  the  powerful  house  of  the 
counts  of  Paris,  of  which  the  head  at  this  time 
was  Robert^  the  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet. 
The  conquests  of  RoUo  had  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  Count  Robert,  and  Charles  III.  in  his 
session  of  Normandy,  like  Alfred  in  the  treaty  of 
Wedmore,  was  abandoning  to  an  invading  host 
a  district  which  had  never  been  under  his  imme- 
diate rule.  HLt  was  certain  that  the  cotmts  of 
Paris  would  sooner  or  later  attempt  to  recover  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Seine,  and  this  fact  produced  an 
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alliance  between  the  first  two  dukes  of  Normandy 
and  their  Carolingian  overlords  which  lasted  for 
twenty  years.  The  exact  nature  of  the  legal 
tie  which  united  the  earliest  dukes  of  Normandy 
to  the  king  of  France  is  a  disputed  question,  but 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  RoUo  had  done  more 
than  commend  himself  personally  to  Charles  III., 
and  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the  Viking  leader 
had  received  baptism  at  the  time  when  he  per- 
formed the  act  of  homage.  As  a  final  question 
which  still  awaits  settlement,  we  may  note  that 
the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Claire  sur  Epte  is  itself 
uncertain,  but  that  921  seems  the  year  to  which 
with  most  probability  it  may  be  referred. 

If  this  is  so,  the  conclusion  of  this  settlement 
must  have  been  the  last  event  of  importance  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  for  in  922  he  was  over- 
thrown by  his  enemy  Robert  of  Paris,  and  spent 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  prison. 
Robert  thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  but 
was  killed  in  923 ;  and  the  crown  passed  to  Rudolph 
of  Burgundy,  who  held  it  until  936.  On  his 
death  the  royal  title  was  offered  to  Hugh,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  restore  the  Carolingian  line,  rather  than 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  enemity  of  all  his 
fellow-nobles  by  accepting  the  precarious  throne 
himself.  Charles  III.  had  married  Eadgifu,  one 
of  the  many  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  of 
Wessex,  and  Louis  the  Carolingian  heir  was 
residing  at  Athelstan's  court  when  Hugh  of  Paris 
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called  on  him  to  accept  his  inheritance.  The 
refusal  of  Hugh  the  Great  to  accept  the  crown 
did  not  materially  improve  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Carolingian  house  and  the  Parisian 
coimty,  and  Louis  **from  beyond  the  sea"  found 
it  expedient  to  maintain  the  alliance  which  his 
father  had  founded  with  the  Norman  lords  of 
Rouen.  But,  long  before  the  accession  of  Louis 
d'Outremer,  Rollo  the  old  pirate  had  died,  and 
William  Longsword,  his  son,  felt  himself  less 
vitally  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  king 
of  the  Franks.  In  the  confused  politics  of  the 
period  William  was  able  to  assert  a  freedom  in 
making  and  breaking  treaties  and  in  levying 
external  war  no  less  complete  than  that  which 
was  enjoyed  by  the  other  princes  of  France.  In 
general  he  remained  true  to  the  Carolingian  friend- 
ship ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign  Normandy  and 
the  French  monarchy  were  jointly  opposed  to 
the  Robertian  house,  leagued  with  the  counties 
of  Vermandois  and  Flanders.  The  latter  county, 
in  particular,  was  directly  threatened  by  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  state  within  striking  distance 
of  her  southern  borders;  and  in  943  William 
Longsword  was  murdered  by  Amulf  of  Flanders, 
the  grandson  of  Alfred  of  England. 

We  should  naturally  wish  to  know  in  what  way 
the  fQiiTi^Q^ir^n  r^f  Nr^rtnanr^y  was  regarded  by  the 
contemporary  rulers  of  England.  It  is  geaer- 
fllly  QgQiiTTMPH^  and  the  assumption  is  reasonable 

enough,  that  Athplgtan  ff^ar^H  thp  aggigtannf^  wViiVli 
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thp  Nnrmflng  nnigVtt  givp  fn  thp  mpn  nf  fiiP  nam>, 

laffi/and  that  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  former  by  forming 
a  series  of  marriage  alliances  with  powers  capable 
of  forcing  Normandy  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
It  is  probable  that  Athelstan's  sister  Eadhild 
married  Hugh  the  Great,  ^  the  natural  enemy  of 
William  Longsword,  and  we  know  that  Athelstan 
lent  his  support  to  Alan  Barbetorte,  who  at  this 
time  was  struggling  with  indifferent  success  to 
preserve  Brittany  from  being  overrun  by  Norman 
invaders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  solidarity  of  feeling  which 
existed  between  the  Northmen  in  Normandy  and 
in  England;  nor  do  our  authorities  coimtenance 
the  belief  that  the  various  continental  marriages 
of  Athelstan's  sisters  formed  part  of  any  con- 
sistent scheme  of  policy.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  direct  political  intercourse  existed  at  any 
time  between  Athelstan  and  William  Longsword; 
although  we  know  that  the  Englishmen  who 
were  appointed  by  the  king  to  negotiate  for  the 
reception  of  Louis  d'Outremer  in  France  paid  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Rouen. 

TlaaiBurder  of^WilljaraJ^^  was  followed 

by^  the  fii^^  twojminorities  wfiicl^  occur 
in  ^Norman  history,  for  Richard  the  illegitimate 
h.eir  of  the  iate""3uke  was  onlx.a^ child  of  ten  on 


his   father's   death.    The   opportunity   was   too 

>  This  identification   cannot  be  considered  certain.     See 
Flodoard,  ed.  P.  Lauer. 
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good  to  be  missed,  and  Louis  d'Outremer  succeeded 
for  a  brief  period  in  making  himself  master  of 
Normandy,  not  improbably  asserting  as  a  pretext 
for  his  intervention  a  claim  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  duke.  Whatever  its  legal  foundation 
Louis's  action  outraged  the  political  individuality 
of  the  duchy,  and  when  ^^nharr\  came  to  years  of  A/'^* 
discretion  he  abandoned  the  traditional  Caro-  r"^* 
lingian  friendship  and  attached  himself  to  the 
Robertian  house.  He  commended  himself  to 
Hugh  the  Great,  and  thus  h^gan  a  fn'pnHship  Hp.- 

tween  the  lords  of  Parte  anH  fViPir  Nnrtnan  nPigh. 

hniirg    wVlir^Vi    r^nnfinnor^    fn.^    noot-ly    o    r>Qn^-11t^^    and 

was  not  the  least  among  the  causes  which  enabled 
the  Robertian  house  in  987  to  crown  its  existing 
pre-eminence  with  the  royal  title.  The  xsjga 
of  Richard  I.  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
the  history  of  Normandy  during  this  period  is 
extremely  obscure,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  ,wit.np,ssfid  the,  gradual  rnnsoh'dat.ion  of  the 
dtir.hy,  a.nd  its  no  1p.ffl  gradual  ahsorpttion  into 

thp.  politiral  Ryst-pm  of  Frannf . 

f  Thp,  .sf.Yp,nt.h  yp,a.r  of  t.hf.  rf,ign  of  Rir,ha,rdJI» 
was  marked  by  an  event  of  the  first  importance 
for  the  history  of  both  England  and  Normandy 

— -^hp    inarriflgP   nf    RtViplrpH    TT     anH    Rmma.  thp  9^/ta 

^"V^>  ci'gfpr  England  was  at  the  time  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  great  Danish  war  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  it  is  distinctly  possible  that 
the  match  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire 
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on  Ethelred's  part  to  close  the  Norman  harbours 
to  his  enemies'  ships.  But,  apart  from  all  dubious 
attributions  of  political  motive,  the  importance 
of  the  marriage  lies  in  the  fact  that  NnrmanHy 
rpima,ins  t.hpnrp.forwarrl  a  pp.nna.npnt  fartor.in 
RngligH  pnli-HVg  m^Thf^  marriage  must  have  pro- 
duced an  iiTimpHiatP  immigrflfinn  nf  Nnrmanc  in-hr^ 

F.nglanH ;  so  early  as  1003  we  find  a  French  reeve 
of  Queen  Emma  in  charge  of  the  city  of  Exeter. 
Tl^  mere  union  of  the  dynasties — the  marriage 
y^  the  representative  of  the  ancient  and  decadent 
/  royal  house  of  Wessex  to  the  great-granddaughter 
of  the  pirate  chief  Rollo — ^was  alone  a  sufficiently 
striking  event.  But  by  chance  it  happened  that 
the  strain  of  Norman  blood  in  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage  came  of  itself  to  produce  political  results 
of  the  gravest  consequence.  -^No  one  in  1002  could 
foresee  that  the  new  queen  would  bear  a  son  whose 
early  life  would  be  passed  in  exile  in  his  mother's 
land,  and  who  would  return  thence  to  his  father's 
inheritance  saturated  with  Norman  ideas  of  the 
art  of  government;  still  less  could  anyone  foresee 
that  in  virtue  of  this  marriage  a  Norman  duke 
would  one  day  claim  the  throne  of  England  by 
right  of  inheritance.  But  less  striking  results 
of  the  new  alliance  would  soon  enough  become 

apparent.      The  iiKiqiii>rMic  Norman  ^raHArwoiilH 

become  a  more  fregnpTrt:  visitor  to  the  English 
ports,  and  Normandy  would  at  once  become  a 
friendly  land  to  Englishmen  crossing  the  Channel 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  pilgrimage.     Nor  should 
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the  marriage  be  considered  exclusively  from  the 
English  standpoint.  The  reception  of  a  Norman 
princess  as  queen  of  England  proved  at  least 
that  the  Norman  diike  was  no  longer  a  barbarian 
intruder  among  the  higher  nobility  of  France; 
he  might  not  be  a  sovereign  prince  as  yet,  but 
he  was  certainly  a  ruler  of  greater  consequence 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  French  kingdom  than 
were  any  of  his  fellow-vassals  of  the  French  crown. 
It  is  true  that  the  alliance  of  1002^  marks  no 
immediate  change  in  the  French  relations  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy;  his  energies  were  still  con- 
fined to  the  petty  struggles  which  he,  like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  carried  on  with  varying 
success  gainst  this  neighbour  or  that.  But 
events  were  soon  to  prove  how  strong  a  state  had 
really  been  created  in  Normandy  by  the  obscure 
dukes  of  the  tenth  centtuy,  and  the  marriage 
of  Ethelred  and  Emma  pointed  to  the  quarter  in 
which  the  strength  of  Normandy  would  find 
its  field  at  last. 

It  must  be  owned  that  we  can  only  describe 
the  internal  condition  of  NnrmanHy  as  it  existed 

at     the     V^nni'ng     r^f     ^-ViA     f^U^if^ni^h     o^nfnrj/     in 

very  general  terms.  Normandy,  like  the  rest 
of  the  French  kingdom,  was  passing  through 
a  phase  in  which  the  legislative  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  in  abeyance;  and  in  default  of 
written  laws  we  can  only  rely  upon  the  in- 
cidental information  afforded  by  legal  docu- 
ments   or    by    the   casual   expressions   of   later 


/ 
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chroniclers.^  But  the  main  features  of  Norman 
feudalism  at  this  time  are  fairly  certain,  and  suf- 
ficient to  point  a  contrast  with  the  contemporary 
constitution  of  England  in  almost  every  partictilar 
in  which  the  details  of  the  two  systems  are  known 
to  us.^ 

In  the  first  place,  yg^ggalap^  h^A  fw^nnriA  1r>pa1^ 
iqaH  in  TSJnrmanHy       Thft  rfilfltionship  hi^twfiPn  ]nrd 


i  ■nrnnVKwirn  n  HUMtiril^i  ilVili130?«iTi"tl  al  kt  Jib  •!  •  1^^ 


lafifpr  hfAA  liicT^nfi  nf  thp  fonTipr.  So  far  as  we 
can  tell,  the  course  of  Norman  feudalism  started 
frofniri^mt  of  dfepa:m(f ia  dlfTerent  from  that  with  ■ 
which  the  English  system  takes  its  origin.  "TRie 
history  of  the  terms  employed  to  designate  de- 
pendent tenure  seems  to  make  this  clear.  At  an 
early  date  a  great  man's  vassal  will  hold  of  him 
a  precarium;  he  will  be  a  tenant  at  will,  his 
tenure  will  be  revocable  at  his  lord's  instance. 
To  the  precarium  succeeds  the  beneficium^  a 
term  which  sufficiently  expresses  the  fact  that 
the  tenant's  rights  over  his  land  are  derivable 
from  his  lord,  although  it  does  not,  like  the  older 
word,  imply  their  temporary  character.  In  the 
meantime,  the  hereditary  principle  in  regard  to 
dependent  tenure  is  continually  securing  a  wider 
extension,  and  the  feudum,  the  fee,  the  term 
which  ultimately  supplanted  the  precarium  and 

»  The  main  features  of  Norman  society  in  the  eleventh 
century  are  described  in  outline  by  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
History  of  English  Law,  i.,  chapter  iii.,  on  which  the  following 
sketch  is  founded. 
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beneficiuniy  denotes  an  estate  which  will  in  the 
nonnal  cotirse  of  things  descend  to  a  tenant's 
heir.  Some  such  succession  of  ideas  can  distinctly 
be  traced  in  the  Prankish  kingdom,  and  the  Anglo- 
SaxoiLJand  books  here  and  there  contain  words 
and  phrases  which  suggest  that  the  English  land 
law  would  have  followed  a  similar  development, 
had  it  not  been  arrested  by  the  general  dislocation 
of  society  occasioned  by  the  wars  of  the  ninth 
century.  Th^  wi'Ha  f^Qtaf aq  with  which  the  newly 
converted  kings  of  Wessex,  the  Hwicce  and  the 

Middle  Angles,  ^n/lnwAH  th^  nVinmVif^Q  fnnnH^H  in 
thf>ir  Hnmininng  affnrHAH  on  ^-gi^^^lUnf  fl^lH  fr>r  fliA 

grrkiiTtii  nf  /i/>p^tnr^Anf  -hArtiir^^  which  was  not  neg- 
lected  by  thegn  and  free  man,  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  the  wealth  of  the  saints  by  virtue  of 
discharging  military  obligations  which  monks  and 
clerks  could  not  perform  in  person.  But  the 
Danish  wars  strtppf^H  thft  Pflj^t^rn  rhtirrhes  of 
their  possessions  and  p^nplf^H  tVi^  #^Qg^Am  r^nnnf^pg 
with  Rftttlprg  of  flpprnxJmfltply  fiqiial  rank;  and 
when  in  the  century  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  land  loan  reproduces  many  of  the  features  of 
the  continental  precarium,  it  appears  as  an  exotic 
institution  rather  than  as  a  normal  development 
of  previous  tenurial  custom.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  distinction  which  exists 
between  England  and  Normandy  in  this  matter; 
the  mass  of  our  contemporary  information  about 
Old  English  land  tenure  relates  to  ecclesiastical 
estates;   but  with  Domesday  Book  before  us  we 
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cannot  doubt  that  the  distinction  was  very  real 
and  of  deep  importance  in  connection  with  the 
other  divergent  features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  social 
organisation. 

Everjrthing,  then,  seems  to  show  that,  foc-at 
Iftfliit  a  hlllldl^jdi'"y'''^^  hftf^^  -[(lg^fx   (riffirnrlfTT^ 

NQrm.Rndy;.  We  also  know  that  these  principles^  ^ 
had,  long  before  the  conquest  of  England,  pro- 
duced their  corollaries  in  the  rights  of  xacd&bip, 
mflrriflgfi  anH  r^lt^f  which  a  lord  would  cnjoy 
upon  occasion  with  reference  to  his  vassals.* 
Women  were  capable  of  inheriting  land  and  Nor- 
man custom  allowed  at  least  to  theuduke^  the 
privilpgfi  of  rhnnsing  a  husband  for  his  female 
va>ssai1.    Thft  rights  of  assuming  thfi  giia,rdia.nship 

of  a   minOr!s  land,  and  r>f  i^r^^ix/ing  a   rymn^y  pay, 

mpnt.iipon  thf^,  snrression  of  a,  nf.w  hfiir,  were 
obvious  developments  of  the  originally  precarious 
character  of  the  fief,  and  we  shall  see  that  King 
Henry  of  France  exercised  the  former  right 
over  Normandy  itself  upon  the  death  of  Duke 
Robert  in  1035.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  relief 
as  a  Norman  custom  before  1066,  but  its  appear- 
ance in  England  immediately  after  the  Conquest  is 
sufficient  proof  of  its  previous  recognition  by  the 

»  The  scanty  evidence  which  exists  on  this  matter  is 
summarised  by  Pollock  and  Maitland,  H.  E,  L.,  chapter  iii., 
and  by  Haskins,  E.  H.  R.,  Oct.,  1907. 
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feudal  law  of  Normandy.     Nonp  nf  fh^g^  oiicfcimc 
so  far  as  we  can  tell,  had  found  a  placeiathe  social 
system  of  independenUEngland. 

fipntia^l   fpafiirp  of  Nnrmgn   fpuHaligrin,  though  we 

may  well  doubt  whether  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  based  had  ever  been  defined  by  Norman 
lawyers.  It  is  also  dear  that  the  duke  possessed 
upon  occasion  the  power  of  overruling  the  judg- 
ment of  his  barons,  and  that  his  exercise  of  this 
power  was  applauded  by  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 

impPTfltivP.  that  thpTP^  rIk;>ii^^  pq^ef  Tn 

t.hfi  Ta.nf1  ra,pah1fi.nf  Yin?licait.ing.rjght  hy  forrf.,  an4 

thp.-RtrnngrpTjji^    of  Normflndyjpy^^^^^ 

in  thp  aRSprhion  nf  tViPir  jnHirial  giinrpfnai^y.      HoW 

tar  the  ubiquitous^manorial  court  of   Norman 

Englaijd  represents  an  imitation 'of  continental 

practice,  and  how  far  it  is  referable  to  the  **sake 

and  3oke''  possessed  by  Anglo-Saxon  thegns,  is 

a  difficult  question,  and  the  explanation  given 

'    by  the  legal -writers  of  the  generation  succeeding 

the  Conquest  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  chapter. 

It  is,  however,  clear,  that  one  custom  which 

to  modem  ideas  would  be  ruinous  to  any  social 

order  distinguishes   Norman   life   from   that   of 

England  in  the  eleventh  century.  ^  PtiVafp  jgarf  "7 

<  wfli;   a.   rppngniQPH    r^nQfnm    i^i    NonTiRndy^    For 

\  pBvious  jeasons  tliis  custom  was  fenced  round    j 

\jiri'^K'^^Tt^r^^^tH — re«gf,ifli:jnng > -  the   duke's   license 
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was  necessary  before  a  campaign  could  be  opened 
and  its  conduct  was  subject  to  his  general  super- 
vision. But  private  war  is  separated  by  no  certain 
barrier  from  anarchy,  and  ^i^^?r  n  ^^ftaV  dtilre 
or  during  a  minority  the  v^Qt-r^y  of  Normandy 

WOtlld  t^Vp  tViA  law  into  i:ViPir  nwti  hanHc        Herein 

lay  the  real  cause  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed 
during  the  minority  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
and  in  the  abeyance  of  state  intervention  the 
church  endeavoured  with  considerable  success  to 
confine  the  practice  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
Truce  of  God,  in  the  limitations  which  it  en- 
forced upon  the  operations  of  war,  madaUfe  more 
tolerable  for  peasant  and  burgess,  but  it  was  at 
best  an  inefficient  substitute  for  the  hand  of  a 
/strong  ruler.      William  the  Cnnguf^mr  maHp  gnnH 

ponr^Q  in  MnrtnariHy^  qq  w#>11  ac  in  Rnglanr^-  or|^ 
we  may  well  Hnnht.  wb^i-Vif^r  ^v^n   pn'AyQi-#>  wot-    c/-. 

long  a^  its  legal  sanrtinns  WFire.  rftspertftd,  wa,s  not 
less  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  a  mmmnnitv 

4^.Vian  TiTQfo  ^-lio  ca^zQg^  nii^hrpaVc  nf  infernal  cl^fo 
vffl^inh     frntn    f.imP    t-o    timp    nnnurr^A     iinHpr    tfi^ 

ilplpss  govpmmpnt  of  Fidward  the.  Confftssor. 

4-Vio  /ItiUo  rxf  ^Mr^fnnanHy  4-/^  fViP  Vi'ng  nf  Pranr^P  ic    o 

vpry  Hiffipiilt  r^iiPQfinti  i  It  undoubtedly  com- 
prised all  those  obligations  which  were  implied  in 
the  performance  of  the  act  of  homage,  but  these 
would  vary  indefinitely  in  stringency  according 
to  the  status  of  the  parties  concerned.    An  oath 

>  See  on  this  matter  F.  Lot,  FidHes  au  Vassaux. 
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of  fealty  and  service  was  rftrfflin  tn  hp.  Wppfh 
only  fin  long  as  the  man  to  whom  tViP.  n^ith  wa.g 

sworn  roiilrl  rnmpel  its  nhsenranre  hy  thp  threat 
oLccfflfiscatifin.  When  made  between  two  parties 
who  were  for  effective  purposes  equal  in  power, 
there  was  no  certainty  that  the  oath  would  imply 
more  than  an  assertion  of  dependence  on  the  part 
of  the  man  who  swore.    On  the  other  hand,  it 

would  be  ^".^(?r  j^*];^  ^^£"^^1  ^'^j^  J^^^^g^  which 
a  duke  of  Normandy  paid  to  his  overlord  ^ff^^^v 

^J^SmJP*^^^^  ^""ff-  '"H^glLlfL^'^^  ^^^^y  feudal 

tirnes  the  sense  of  pfi^nnal  liononr  tyoiiIH  prpnerally 
«yrve  to  prevent  a  man  frntr^  ^flntrjnly  ^t±flpT^-ing 

his  lord  William  the  Conqueror,  whenever  possi- 
ble7  refrained  from  violating  the  fealty  which  he 
had  sworn  to  King  Henry ;  and  if  put  on  his  defence 
for  his  conduct  at  Varaville,  he  wotild  probably 
have  pleaded  that  the  necessity  of  self-preserva- 
tion outweighed  all  other  considerations.  But  in 
earlier  times  the  maintenance  of  feudal  relations 
between  Normandy  and  France  was  less  dependent 
upon  the  personal  loyalty  of  the  reigning  duke. 
Occasionally,  the  king  of  France  will  confirm  the 
grants  of  land  with  which  the  duke  of  Normandy 
endowed  some  religious  house;  he  may,  as  we 
have  seen,  claim  the  right  of  wardship  over  a  duchy 
during  a  minority.  Also,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  case  of  the  dukes  between  Richard 
I.  and  Robert  I.  the  traditional  alliance  between 
Normandy  and  the  Capetian  dynasty  disguised  the 
practical  autonomy  of  the  former.     So  long  as  the 
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knights  of  Normandy  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  king  of  France  for  an  attack  upon  Flanders 
or  Blois,  the  king  would  not  be  concerned  to 
argue  the  question  whether  they  were  furnished 
to  him  in  obedience  to  his  claim  to  feudal  service, 
or  merely  in  pursuance  of  the  territorial  interests 
of  his  vassal. 

^  Within  thf^  jiniitfi  of  his  tf^m'toryj^thft-Thike 
;    of^titifi  Nonnan.s  f^njnyprl  an  alrnost  alyjjiijba^ 
V  frp>7gmtv:    The  external  limiiiation  of  hisliutEor-" 
ity — ^the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of  France — was 
at  its  strongest  very  ineffectual,  and  within  the 

duchy   the    Kofr^tio    woi«o    •«-r>    on    ^Yo^pf^ppal    ^^^gfpf 

QiiKj^r.-!-  -tr.  fVio  /iiir^fli  pr>wftr  AH  the  mcmbers 
of  the  Norman  baronage  stood  very  much  on  a 
level  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  fiefs,  and  the 
political  influence  which  any  individual  baron 
might  from  time  to  time  exercise  depended 
mainly  on  his  personal  favour  with  the  duke. 
Here  and  there  among  the  mass  of  the  Norman 
nobility  we  meet  with  a  family  claiming  a  more 
ancient  origin  and  a  purer  descent  than  that  of 
the  ducal  house,  and  disposed  towards  insurrection 
thereby;  but  such  cases  are  highly  exceptional, 
and  the  names  which  are  of  most  significance  in 
the  history  of  William  the  Conqueror  are  those 
of  men  who  held  official  positions  at  his  court, 
or  were  personally  related  to  his  line.  In  Nor- 
mandy there  were  no  baronies  of  the  first  rank,  and 
the  number  of  coimties  was  small;  also  most  of 
them,  by  the  poUcy  of  dukes  Richard  I.  and  II., 
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had  been  granted  on  appanages  to  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  reigning  family.  One  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  territorial  significance  of  the  Norman 
baronage  existed  in  the  great  fief  of  Bell^me, 
which  lay  on  the  border  between  Normandy 
and  Maine,  and  was  regarded  as  dependent  on  the 
French  crown.  ^  The  lords  of  Bell^me  in  early 
times  are  certainly  found  behaving  as  sovereign 
princes,  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  the 
male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct  during 
William's  reign,  and  a  standing  obstacle  to  the 
centralisation  of  the  duchy  was  removed  when 
Mabel,  the  heiress  of  this  formidable  house,  carried 
'  its  vast  possessions  to  her  husband,  the  duke's 
loyal  friend,  Roger  de  Montgomery. 

Thp.  ftpplpsiastipal.  likfi  the,  lav,  harnnape  of 
NnrtYianHy  liaH  nn  mpmh^rQ  fittpH  hy  thpir  tprri- 
tnrial  infliip.npp  to  Ipari  an  opposition  to  the. 
H^jpai  powpr.  The  greater  abbeys  of  Normandy,  ) 
F6camp,  St.  Wandrille,  Jumifeges,  had  been  founded 
or  refounded  by  the  dukes  themselves,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  western  bishoprics  had  mainly 
been  the  pious  work  of  Richard  I.  The  re- 
establishment  of  the  Norman  episcopate  after  the 
disorder  of  the  settlement  could  never  have  been 
effected  had  it  not  been  for  the  countenance 
afforded  to  the  movement  by  successive  dukes, 
and  the  connection  between  church  and  state  \ 
in    Normandy    was    peculiarly    intimate.     The  . 

*  See  Histoire  General  de  France,  Les  Premiers  Capetiens, 
p.  90;  also  Soehn^e,  Catalogue  des  Actes  d'Henri  ler  No.  38. 
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rights  of  patronage,  •  elsewhere  jealously  guarded 
by  the  king  of  the  French,  in  Normandy  belonged 

to    the    duke,    and    hl>    pow^r    nf    nnminafing   ^-lii^ 
nffipial    IpaHpTS    nf    fliP     rhurrh    PnahlpH     h\m    fr% 

gQYpm  the,  whole,  Frr1p,sia,stira1  poliry  of  the,  land 
Naturally,  there  occur  from  time  to  time  gross 
instances  of  nepotism,  as  when  Odo,  Duke  William's 
brother,  was  thrust  into  the  see  of  Bayeux  at  the 
age  of  ten ;  but  in  general  the  dukes  of  Normandy 
were  at  pains  to  select  worthy  candidates  for 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  in  1066  thp  spiritiial 
quality  of  the  Norman  episcopate  was  extraot- 
Hjparilv  higrh.  Over  the  independent  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdicticto  which  had  arisen  in  the  duchy 
under  the  influence  of  the  geat  Cluniac  move- 
ment the  duke  kept  a  steady  control;  when  in 
England  the  Conqueror  is  found  insisting  that  no 
ecclesiastical  law  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
country  without  his  sanction,  he  was  but  assert- 
ing a  principle  which  had  governed  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  those  matters  in  Normandy. 

This  intimate  connection  of  church  and  state 
had,  even  before  the  accession  of  William,  pro- 
duced a  powerful  indirect  result  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical culture  of  Normandy.  In  Normandy,  as  in 
England,  the  Danish  wars  of  the  previous  century 
had  been  fatal  to  the  monastic  life  of  the  districts 
affected,  and  with  monasticism  perished  such 
elements  of  literary  culture  as  the  Carolingian 
age  could  show.  It  was  nearly  a  centiffly.  after 
the  treaty  of  CbixesSUisEcl^  before  monasjicisni 
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mvivpH  in  Normandy,  and  this  revival  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
monks  into  the  duchy  under  the  patronage  of 
Richard  II.  and  his  successors.  In  connection 
with  the  newly  founded  monasteries  there  aisose 
schools,  some  of  which  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  rivalled  the  older  institutions  of  Chartres 
and  Tours,  and  participated  to  the  full  in  the  cos- 
mopolitan culture  which  underlay  the  develop- 
ment of  medieval  scholasticism.  Of  these  schools, 
the  most  famous  was  imdoubtedly  that  of  Bfic, 
the  rise  of  which  well  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Normandy.^  The 
abbey  of  Bee  itself  was  only  a  recent  institution, 
having  been  founded  in  1034  by  an  unlettered 
knight,  named  Herlwin,  who  was  desirous  of 
living  a  monastic  life  in  association  with  a  few 
chosen  companions.  Nothing  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished Bee  from  half  a  dozen  other  abbeys 
foimded  during  the  same  decade,  and  the  house 

nyrt^si   its   iiniqiif>    Hifitinrtinn    fr^   thp   circUmstancC 

that  in  1042  an  able  young  Italian  jurist  and 
grammarian,  T.anfrapr>  of  Pavia,  undertook  the 
direction  of  its  school.  As  a  logical  and  specula- 
tive theologian  Lanfranc  is  said  to  display  small 
original  ability,  but  no  one  was  better  fitted  than 
he  by  nature  to  superintend  the  early  develop- 
ment of  an  institution  to  which  we  may  conven- 
iently, if  inaccurately,  apply  the  designation  of  a 

1  See  Bohmer's  Kirche  und  Stoat  in  England  und  in  der 
hJormandie,  20. 


■^ 
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university.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
the  reputation  of  the  individual  teacher  was  a 
matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  were 
the  traditions  of  the  school  which  he  taught,  and 
the  school  of  Bee,  under  Lanfranc's  guidance, 
rapidly  became  the  firlnra.tion  rp.nt,rp.  of  pastern 
Norma  nHy  Its  fame  was  vastly  increased  by 
the  fact  that  its  leader  became  involved  in  a 
theological  controversy  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  interested.  A  famous  theolo- 
gian, Berengar,  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Tours, 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  controverting 
the  received  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  Lanfranc  stepped  forward  as  the 
leading  controversialist  on  the  conservative  side. 
In  the  dialectical  struggle  which  followed,  the 
honours  of  debate  fell  to  Lanfranc;  Berengar's 
opinions  were  condemned  both  by  a  provincial 
synod  under  Archbishop  Maurilius,  of  Rouen, 
and  also  by  a  general  council  held  at  Rome  in 
1056,  and  Lanfranc,  to  the  men  of  his  time,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  foremost  theologian  in  Normandy. 
But  wider  duties  than  the  charge  of  the  school 
of  Bee  rapidly  devolved  upon  him  as  the  friend 
and  intimate  cotmsellor  of  the  duke,  and  on  his 
translation  to  the  newly  founded  abbey  of  St. 
Stephen's,  at  Caen,  his  place  was  taken  by  a  man 
of  greater  subtlety  of  mind  if  no  less  administra- 
tive capacity.  The  career  of  Anselm  of  Aosta, 
who  succeeded  Lanfranc  in  the  priorate  of  Bee, 
raises  issues  which  lie  beyond  the  life  and  reign 
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of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  reference  should 
certainly  be  made  to  the  educational  work  which 
Anselm  performed  in  the  days  before  his  name 
was  famous  as  the  champion  of  Hildebrandine 
ideas  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  England.  As 
a  teacher,  it  is  probable  that  Anselm  had  no  rival 
among  the  men  of  his  time,  and  if  his  educational 
efiforts  were  solely  directed  at  the  production  of 
learned  and  zealous  monks,  this  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  greatness  of  the  work  to 
which  the  prime  of  his  life  was  devoted.  It  is^ 
under  Anselm,  rather  than  imder  Lanfranc,  that 
the  influence  of  the  school  of  Bee  reaches  its 
height,  and  the  gentle  character  and  deep  philo- 
sophical insight  of  the  monk  from  Aosta  supply  a 

pleasant   contrast   to   ^hf^   Vr^\nu^    anH    at   tim^g 

iinsrmpiilnns  artivity  nf  mspr^ecessor  at  Bee 
and  Canterbury. 


Ill 


It  must  be  owned  that  we  possess  very  little 
information  as  to  the  causes  which  towards 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century  led  to  a  revival 
of  the  Scandinavian  raids  upon  England.  No 
consistent  tradition  upon  this  matter  was  pre- 
served in  the  north,  and  the  first  descent  of  the 
Vikings  upon  England  in  981  provokes  no  especial 
comment  from  the  native  chroniclers  who  have 
recorded  it.  Now,  as  in  the  previous  century, 
the  Danes  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the 
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settlements  of  the  ninth-century  Vikings  in  the 
east  of  England  offered  to  their  descendants 
an  excellent  base  of  operations  in  the  heart  of 
the  realm.  For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
980  the  Danish  and  Norse  raiders  contented 
themselves  with  plunder  and  tribute,  and  the 
definite  conquest  of  England  was  not  achieved 
before  1013,  when  Swegen  Forkbeard,  king  of 
Denmark,  expelled  Ethelred  from  his  kingdom 
and  enjoyed  a  few  months'  uncontested  reign  as 
the  imcrowned  king  of  the  land.  The  English 
reaction  tmder  Edmund  Ironside  is  a  brief 
although  brilliant  episode  in  the  war,  but  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  told  in  the  end, 

ally  nnitgirl  tn  the  SrRnrlinRviRnVorlrl. 

The  rule  of  Cnut,  Swegen's  son,  met  with  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  English  subjects. 
But  although  Cnut  ruled  England  with  such  strict- 
ness and  justice  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  his  reign  was  still  regarded  as  a  model 
of  good  government,  his  rule  was  nevertheless 
that  of  a  Scandinavian  king.^  All  the  surviving 
sons  of  Ethelred  met  with  death  or  banishment 
at  his  hands,  and  his  marriage  with  Ethelred's 
widow  was  much  more  probably  the  result  of 
passion  than  of  policy.     In  the  personnel  of  the 

»  The  fullest  account  of  Cnut's  reign  is  given  by  Freeman. 
Norman  Conquest  i.,  chapter  vi.  Freeman  was  disposed 
to  underrate  the  value  of  Scandinavian  evidence,  and  hence 
considered  Cnut's  reign  almost  exclusively  from  the  English 
standpoint. 
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local  government  of  England  his  reign  witnessed 
a  complete  change.  His  earldoms  were  given 
either  to  the  companions  of  his  early  warfare,  such 
as  Eric  of  Northumbrian  and  his  son  Hakon  of 
Worcestershire,  or  to  new  men,  such  as  Godwine 
of  Wessex,  whom  he  had  raised  from  insignificance 
and  could  depose  at  pleasure.  So  far  as  we  know 
only  one  native  family  of  ancient  rank  received 
favour  from  the  foreign  king.  The  earldom  of 
Mercia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  summary 
execution  of  Eadric  Streona  early  in  1017,  was 
given  to  Leofwine,  a  representative  of  a  noble 
midland  family  and  the  father  of  the  more  famous 
Leofric,  the  wisest  of  the  counsellors  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Such  Englishmen  as  received 
sectilar  promotion  at  Cnut's  hand  received  it 
for  the  most  part  in  Scandinavia,  where  the 
honour  which  they  enjoyed  had  apparently  be- 
come a  cause  of  discontent  to  the  Danes  before 
Cnut's  death.  In  general  policy  also  Cnut's 
attention  was  directed  towards  the  north  rather 
than  towards  the  Romance  lands,  with  which 
Ethelred's  marriage  had  brought  England  into 
contact.  It  is  very  probable  that  Cnut  dreamed 
of  an  empire  which  should  include  England  and 
the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
1028  he  conquered  Norway  and  claimed  the  sub- 
mission of  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  all  this  Cnut 
was  behaving  as  the  heir  of  Harold  Blue-tooth 

1  See  the  lives  of  Earls  Eric  and  Eglaf  in  the  notes  to  the 
Crawford  Charters^  No.  xii. 
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and  Swegen  Forkbeard,  rather  than  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Edgar  and  Etheked.  His  rakJttought 
pparp  to  England  and  Englishmen  needed  no 
more  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  it. 

In  the  machinery  of  the  English  government, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Cnut's  reign  marks  any 
changes  of  importance.  He  governed  England, 
as  he  governed  Norway,  through  viceroys;  and 
if  his  earls  bear  more  the  character  of  royal 
officials  than  did  Ethelred's  ealdormen,  this  was 
due  rather  to  Cnut's  superior  power  than  to  any 
fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  their 
positions.  TTnder  Edward  the  Cnnfpssnr  the  pro- 
vinrial  gnvprnments  hpramp  again  as  atit,nnnmQus' 
asLxssBT.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  Cpnt  ordered  the  rompilat.inn  of  a.  ^enerfii  r.nr\e. 

rkf  f ViP>  law  r^iirr^faf  al:  fViic  f iriyf^    a  WO'rk  which  may 

be  held  to  earn  for  him  the  title  of  the  greatest 
legislator  of  the  eleventh  century.^  When  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  Cnut's  code  was 
still  the  newest  and  most  explicit  statement  of 
Old  English  custom,  and  the  additions  which  the 
Conqueror  made  to  it  were  few  and  for  the  most 
part  of  minor  importance. 

Cnut's  death  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
disruption  of  his  empire.  Norway  passed  to 
Swegen,  his  eldest  son ;  and  on  his  death  after  a 
brief  and  troubled  reign  was  rapidly  conquered 
by  Magnus,  the  son  of  Cnut's  Norwegian  rival 
Olaf  the  Holy.     Denmark  was  taken  by  Hartha- 

>  P.  and  M.,  i.,  so. 
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.cnut,  a  son  of  Cnut  and  Emma  of  Normandy,  and 
Harold,  the  third  surviving  brother,  secured  Eng- 
land and  held  it  for  five  years.  His  short  reign 
was  marked  by  a  dramatic  event  which  is  of 
importance  as  furnishing  one  of  the  ostensible 
motives  assigned  by  the  Conqueror's  apologists 
for  his  invasion  of  England.  Tn  1036  the  Etheling 
^]^rpA^  gnn  nf  KtViPlrpH  anH  Kmma^  Mt  his  Secure 

exile  in  Normandy  Qti/i  /^om^  ^r.  Ts^ngianr^  His 
object,  we  are  told,  was  to  visit  his  mother,  the 
lady  Emma,  afad  to  take  council  with  her  how 
he  might  best  endeavour  to  gain  the  kingdom 
for  himself.  He  therefore  landed  with  but  few 
companions,  and  before  he  had  seen  his  mother 

he  was  mpt  hy  OnAxxAr^^    4->io  TTot-l  r^f  TO-qooo^    ^ho 

received  him  peaceably  and  entertained  him 
with  lavish  hospitality  at  Guildford.  Thereupon 
Godwine's  name  vanishes  from  the  story,  but  the 
same  night  the  etheling  and  his  party  were 
surrounded  by  King  Harold's  men  and  taken 
prisoners;  Alfrecj  was  sn  homhly  hlinHpH  that 
h(^  crv-in  HiaH  ftvMn  hie  I'njnriPQ  and  his  companions 
were  mutilated,  imprisoned,  or  sold  as  slaves 
according  to  the  king's  fancy.  The  whole  affair 
was  clearly  the  result  of  foul  treachery  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  surprise  at  Guildford 
was  God  wine's  work.  ^    The  traitorous  earl,  indeed, 

i  The  most  recent  discussion  in  detail  of  this  episode  is 
that  of  Plummer,  Two  Saxon  Chronicles,  ii.  Freeman's 
attempt  to  clear  Godwine  of  complicity  was  marked  by  a 
very  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  contemporary  authorities. 
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skilfiilly  evaded  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  but 
when  WiUiam  of  Normandy  was  about  to  cross  the 
sea,  he  was  careful  to  appear  as  the  avenger  of 

fVi^   »iT|-ot1gp    rtrh^ryU    h\o   i^rkiiGin    ha/\    ciiffgy^/^    thirty 

yeans  hefnrp 

At  some  time  between  the  death  of  Cnut  in 
103s  and  the  death  of  Harold  I.  in  1040,  the  latter's 
brother  Ha,rtharnutf  as  king  nf  Dfinmark,  had 

made    a    tr^flty   -ynth     MagnnQ    nf    Norway   which 

served  as  the  pretext  for  twenty  years  of  war 
between  the  two  states,  and  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Norwegian  claims  on  England  which  were 
^serted  by  Harold  Hardrada  in  the  campaign 
which  ended  at  Stamfordbridge.    The  secession 
of  Norway  imder  Magnus  from  the  Danish  con- 
nection was  not  likely  to  pass  uncontested,  and 
the  host  of  both  nations  prepared  to  try  the  matter 
in  a  great  battle  at  the  Elf  in  the  winter  following 
Magnus's  succession.     On  both  sides,   however, 
there  was  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  peace,  and 
■  a  compromise  was  arranged  by  which  the  kings 
ji^wore   brotherhood   and    promised    that  in   the 
:  pvPTit  of  f^ithfir  Hying  without  a   Ron   to  siippf^ftH 
'  him  his  dominions    shonlH   pass  to  the  survivor 
or.. his    hpiri-^       The    snrp^ASion    nf    TTarthflonni-    tr. 
KnglanH  in   to^q  tooW  plflpp  wi'thont  protest  from 
Mflgnng^    but   on    the    fr^rmAr'Q   r^ViilHl^Qg    Hpath    in 

1042  the  treaty  should  have  come  into  operation, 

and    Mflgnng   WflQ   careful   to   plaim    thfi   prown    of 

»  Heimskringla,   trans.    Morris  and  Magnusson,    vol.    iii., 
p.  10. 
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Tjlpylfl.nH  frnm  F.Hwa,rr1  ^>>^  Pr^nfooci^f  Edward 
denied  the  Norwegian  king's  right,  and  he  was 
so  strongly  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
land  that  Magnus  deemed  it  best  to  let  him  reign 
in  peace,  but  the  claim  was  imdoubtedly  present 

to  the  mind  of  lyTagnns's  IipiV^  TTarnlH  HflrHrflHq 

when  he  st^,rtpd  on  his  memnrahle  gxpedition 
jn  Tq(^6^i  and  it  accoimts  for  the  alarm  which 
noblfemen  of  Scandinavian  tendencies  were  able 
to  arouse  in  England  during  the  earliest  years  of 
Edward's  rule. 

The  man  who  had  played  the  leading  part  in  the 
events  which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  Edward 
as  king  of  England,  was  undoubtedly  Earl  God- 
wine;  and  the  chief  interest  of  Edward's  reign 
lies  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  family  of  which 
<^^^^^^  was  the  founder.     With  notable  skill 

th&  ^arl  hqpH  thp  infliiPnpp  whiVli  hp  pngOAggpH 
■ac   TTing   KHwflrH'Q   Y^rnfiv-tnr   -hn    fnrf-ViPr    fViP    fpr, 

ritnn'fll  infprPRtR  of  his  fflmily,  and  within  three 
years  of  Edward's  accession  Godwine  and  his 
sons  were  in  possession  of  a  oelt  of  earldoms 
which  extended  without  a  break  along  the  south 
coast  of  England,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Bristol 
Channel.  By  1050  the  whole  of  England  was 
divided  between  Godwine  and  his  two  eldest  sons, 
Swegen  and  Harold,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  Siward  of 

Northumbria,  and    T?a1f   r^f    MantPQ     a    npphpw   nf 

TTing  v^AixTr^f^   y^iiQ  h3^  received  from  his  uncle 

the  PQ^^HfMTi  nf  T^(^r(^inrr\^  and  was  maVing  nf  that 
»  Op.  Cit.,  p.  181. 
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already  before  thg  mirldle  nf  thp  centt1r)^ 

In  logT  thp  power  of  t.hp  hnnsp  nf  Gnrlwtge 

wac  ciiHHpnljf  nvprfVirnwn  fnr  a  fitipp  by  an  Un- 
expected revolution.  The  inunediate  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  was  very  trivial,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  really  due  to  the  jealousy 
which  the  king  felt  at  the  inordinate  power 
possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Wessex.  Godwine  in 
1042  had  played  the  part  of  a  king-maker;  but, 
like  other  king-makers,  he  found  that  the  sovereign 
whom  he  had  created  began  to  resent  his  in- 
fluence. In  the  summer  of  TngT  rnnnt  RiiRt.a/>ft 
of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  King  Edward's 
sister,  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  and  on  his 
return  prepared  to  cross  the  Channel  from  Dover 
to  the  capital  of  his  own  country.  Arrived  at 
Dover,  Eustace  demanded  from  the  citizens  enter- 
tainment for  himself  and  his  suite ;  a  demand  which 
was  seemingly  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  by  which  the  inhnhitRnts  nf  a  tnwn  in  the 
eleventh  century  were  liahlp  tn  find  qnartprs  for 
tliA  r^i-^niiP  nf  a  Ving^  or  for  pcrsons  whom  the 
king  might  send  down  to  them.^  On  the  present 
occasion,   however,  the  men— of^JDoiier  showed 

signs    of     Higallnwing    fht^    r^iigtr>m      and    a    fight 

engued  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  which  each 
side  lost  some  twenty  men.  Eustace  immediately 
returned  to  the  king's  court,  and  demanded  the 

»  This  is  the  duty  of  "hospitium."  exemption  from  which 
was  frequently  granted  in  Anglo-Norman  charters. 
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piiniQliinf^ti^  r>f  fViA  /^ifiV^nc  whlch  WES  granted 
to  him,  and  its  execution  entnisted  to  Godi«rine, 
within  whose  earldom  Dover  lay.  The  earl  flatly 
refused,  to  carry  out  the  king's  orders,  whether 
through  a  magnanimous  objection  to  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  or  through  fear  of  incurring 
local  impopularity  by  enforcing  it.  Thereupon, 
Edward  for  once  asserted  his  royal  indepen- 
dence, and  events  proved  that  for  the  moment 
at  least  he  had  reserves  of  strength  upon  which 
Godwine  and  his  party  cannot  have  counted. 
The  king  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Witanage- 
mot  to  be  held  at  Gloucester,  at  which,  among 
other  charges,  Godwine  was  to  be  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Etheling, 
fifteen  years  before.  Godwine  refused  to  stand 
his  trial,  and  proceeded  to  collect  troops  from  all 
the  family  earldoms,  a  move  which  was  discovered 
by  a  similar  levy  made  on  the  king's  behalf  by 
the  earls  of  Hereford,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria. 

r.ivil  war  was  a^vprJ-Arl  hy  fh(^  mnH#>rafinn  nf  fliP 
rhipfc  of  thft  VingVQ  party  who  arrangfirl  p  pns^t, 
prmPiTifint   nf    f Vjp   /^Harg^c   againgf.  anHwin^  until 

the  next  Michaelmas,  when  a  gemot  was  to  be 
held  in  London  for  their  discussion.  c^^r^rnAn^ 
PigrepiA  to  this;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
unawares,  he  moved  from  the  west  cotmtry  to 
Southwark,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  supported 
by  a  great  host  drawn  from  his  earldom.  But 
the  delay  was  fatal  to  his  cause:  his  trnnps  lost 
heart  and  dfisected,  and  before  long  the  king 
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was  ahlp  fn  rlprrpp  summary  hanishmpnt  for  the 
earl  and  all  the  family.  The  earl  fled  to  Flanders, 
Harold  to  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin, ^  and  for  a 
year  Edward  remained  the  undisputed  master  of 
his  own  realm. 

The  fr^yqiici-  pow-y  which  had  achieved  this 
memorable  success  was  in  the  main   recruited 

from  two,  sources.  Tli^  Viocf  Jlify  r^f  M#:>rr^ia  awr^ 
NnrfViiimhr^Q  ^r>  ^1ia  /Irttriinafinn  nf  q   ^V^cf  f;aYork 

earl  brought  over  to  the  king's  side  a  vast  number 
of  supporters  who  were  doubtless  no  more  loyal 
in  reality  to  the  king  than  were  Godwine  and  his 
men,  but  who  welcomed  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  rule  of  the  southern  family. 
Gn  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  racial  feeling 
entered  into  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  Norman 
settlfizs  whom  Edward  had  invited  to  take  land 
and  lordship  in  England  were  the  avowed  enemies 
of  Godwine  and  his  party.  It  is  only  natural 
to  infer  that  Edward,  in  addition  to  the  predilec- 
tion which  he  must  have  felt  for  men  of  the  race 
among  which  he  had  found  shelter  in  the  days 
of  his  exile,  should  wish  to  find  in  them  some 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Wessex 
and  his  associates.     It  is  certain  that  there  was 

a  pr>w<>t4ii1    IMntnviati   ^l^tn^nf  of  orMirf     and  in  thc 

country,  which  contributed  very  materially  to 
the  king's  success  in  1051.  The  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  and  the  sees  of  London  and  Dor- 

»  Swegen,  Godwine's  eldest  son,  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  died  on  his  way  back. 
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Chester  were  held  by  Norman  priests,  and  in 
Herefordshire,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Earl  Ralf , 
a  flourishing  Norman  colony  had  been  planted 

on  the  Welsh  border.  ITnH^r  ^Viig  Nnrmfln  in, 
flii^nr^A  th^  flrf   nf  rflQf.U-hiii1H4ng  waq  intrnHiiPfiH 

intCL£nglaQflLto  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  coimtry 
folk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  fortresses,  and 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  tried  very  unsuccessfully  to 
induce  the  local  militia,  of  which  he  was  the  official 
leader,  to  serve  on  horseback  in  their  campaigns 
against  the  Welsh.  In  another  direction,  the  king's 
"chancecy,"  which  was  gradually  becoming  an 
organised  mediiun  for  the  discharge  of  the  king's 

legal    business,    was    largely    ctaffA/^     Ky    Nnmnan 

clerks,  and  the  service  of  the  royal  chapel  was 
in  part,  at  least,  conducted  by  priests  from  across 
the  Channel.  In  the  sphere  of  ^nmmpmfi^  the 
connpction — het\nreen  .England  and  Nnnnnndy> 
which  can  be  traced  already  in  the  time  of  King 
Ethelred,  was  steadily  becoming  closer  and  more 
permanent;  before  1066  at  least  five  of  the  ports 
of  Sussex  were  in  Norman  hands,  and  Norman 
merchants  possessed  a  haven  of  their  own  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames.  We  can  never  hope  to 
form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  extent  of  Norma^ 
influence  in  the  last  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
state,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  its  gen-  -^(r- 
eral  sisnifirflinrp  or  of  its  importanrp.  in  Iftssfining 

fhf*^hnn\r  nr^/^aginnpH  hy  f>if>  rapiH  Nnrtnanigati'nn 
Inf  RngrlflnH  flft^r  Tn66 

For  the   present,   however,   the   Normans   in 
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England  were  not  strong  enough  permanently 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  commonwealth, 

and    in    Tngo    anHwi'n^    anH    Viic    cr^ng    msir\a    a    jti'. 

litnpViQn-H  -return  The  old  earl  had  no  difficulty 
in  recruiting  a  powerful  force  in  Flanders,  and 
Harold  in  Danish  Ireland  found  numbers  of 
adventurers  only  too  eager  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  a  leader  who  could  promise  excitement  and 
booty.  In  the  middle  of  1052,  Harold,  acting 
no  doubt  in  concert  with  his  father,  set  sail  from 
Ireland  with  nine  ships,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Somerset  at  Porlock,  and  there  proceeded  to  slay 
and  harry  in  true  Viking  fashion,  passing  on 
round  the  Land's  End  and  so  along  the  Channel. 
In  the  meantime  Godwine  with  his  Flemish 
pirates  had  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  pltm- 
dered  it  until  the  inhabitants  were  driven  to  pay 
whatever  ransom  the  earl  might  demand.  Off 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Harold  joined  forces  with  his 
father,  and  the  earls  sailed  on  past  Pevensey  and 
Hastings  and  along  the  Kentish  shore,  drawing 
many  volunteers  from  the  friendly  ports  at 
which  they  called,  while  their  crews  indulged 
in  sporadic  devastation  elsewhere.  Without  seri- 
ous opposition  the  exiles  entered  the  Thames,  and 
sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  London  Bridge;  God- 
wine  disembarked  at  Southwark  and  the  feeling 
of  the  city  declared  itself  unmistakably  on  his 
side.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  Dorchester  made  a  hurried  escape  from 
the  town  and  rode  for  their  lives  to  the  Essex 
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coast,  where  they  crossed  to  Normandy.  The 
king,  powerless  to  protect  his  friends  in  the 
moment  of  the  reaction,  hadLxio  option  hut  to 
rpstnrp  findwine  and  hi.s  fa.mi1y  to  a.11  their  honours 

"ill    Frenghmen  who  hnd  reirnrl    di.snrdp.r  and 

ptYv>lQi'nnQ/^   KqH   law  anH   hur\  plntJ-AH   Pvil   againsf 

the  land  "  He  was,  however,  even  allowed  to  re- 
tain about  his  person  such  Normans  as  Grodwine's 
party  chose  to  consider  loyal  to  the  king  and  his 
people;  and  indeed  it  does -not.  appear  that  the 
triumph  of  the  nationalists  in  1052  was  followed 
by  any  rnnsiderahlp  pyodit.s  of  foreign  .Sfittlfirs 
from  the  country. 

Godwine  had  thus  secured  an  unequivocal 
victory,  but  he  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  make 
a  false  move,  the  result  of  which  was  to  throw 
the  whole  influence  of  the  chiu*ch  on  to  the  side 
of  the  Norman  invader  in  1066.  The  flight  of 
the  Qfr^i^Ki'oiii^p  r^f  ranfofKiiry  had  Icft  thc  mctro- 
politan  see  at  the  mercy  of  Godwine's  party, 
and  it  was  immediately  gi^r<>n  ^r>  j^^igan/i  bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  leading  ecclesiastical  partisan 
of  the  earl  of  Wessex.    Thp  art  \«ras  a  gross  >rio- 

Ifltinn   nf  law  anrl    Hpppnoy,    for  f.ViP.  pyilpd   atmh- 

K^otinp  V^QA    h^ori    r^opno^    Ky  nr>  nUtAna\    friKiiriQl 

and  Stigand  did  not  improve  his  position  by 
continuing  to  hold  the  see  of  Winchester  in  plural- 
ity with  that  of  Canterbury.  The  Curia  refused 
to  recognise  him  as  metropolitan,  and  in  1058 
Stigand  aggravated  his  guilt  by  a/^pppting  thp 
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palluiin,  the  badge  of  the  arduepiscopal  rank, 
ffrtm  on  an^'pr^p^  thetcby  111  cffect  givliig  defiance 
f^  that,  cspr^^'nn  nf  i^hf^  nhurnh  which  represented 
its  highest  ideals,  and  was  Hp<ttinf>H  fr^  AYAroic#> 

mngf  infliiPnnA  in  ^h^  nnming  y^flrg        Before  long 

Stigand's  political  associates  perceived  the  mis- 
take that  had  been  made,  and  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  the  province  of  Canterbury  was,  in  matters 
of   spiritual   jurisdiction,    left   without   a   head. 

;  Between  1058  and  1066  Stigand  never  consecra- 
ted a  bishop,  and  at  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  of 
especial    importance    his    place   was    taken    by 

Lthe  primate   of   York.      Tn  all    gtnVt  rhnnnhmpn 

thfi  nominal  head  of  the,  rhrirrh  in  England  was 

a  sphiRmafiV,  HignwrtpH  hy  hiQ  nwn  gnffragang  and 
banned  bv  the  Holv  See:  and  it  would  be  difficult 

fn  nvPrPcfinriQ^P  ^Via  impr^H-anr^^  r^f  f Hie  f Qn4-  tn 
prpparing  f.hp  piihlin  npininn  nf  Rnrnpp  tn  giippnrfi 
thp  pntprprJRP  nf  Willianri  nf  NormanHy  in  Tn<S<S 

Gndmne  survived  his  restoration  for  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  on  his  Hpath  in  1053  his  ^arlHnn^ 

t     r>f  W<>ccAY  paccor^  fn  TTaroM  ac  his  eldcSt  SUrviving 

son.     For    fhirt^i^n    ypafg    it    is    probable    that 

QamLdLwaS  the   f^l   Vioq.^    r^f  ^h^   Rnglicli    gnvpm- 

mpntf.  Until  the  very  close  of  this  period  the 
internal  history  of  England  is  almost  barren  of 
recorded  events,  and  its  significance  lies  in  the 

gfpaHy    aggranHigpmpn-h    of    the    family    Of    which 

Harold  was  now  the  head.     By  the  beginning 

of  Tn65  thp  wpalthipRt  anH  mngf.  warlikp  parts  nf 
fVi^   />rMinfry   woro   AUAA^A    in-Hrv   ^arlr^omc   hfAA    Ky 
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m^iTih#>rg     nf     ^Iia     finncA     nf     anHwinP        WeSSeX, 

Harold  kept  under  his  own  rule,  with  the  addition 
of  the  shires  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford ;  Leofwine, 
his  youngest  brother,  governed  a  province  com- 
prising Essex,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex;  Gyrth,  a  third  brother,  held  East 
Anglia;  to  which  was  added  the  midland  shire 
of  Oxford.*  Even  Northumbria  had  been  secured 
by  an  earl  of  the  family,  for  Tostig,  the  only  one  of 
Godwine's  sons  for  whom  King  Edward  seems 
to  have  felt  personal  affection,  had  received  the 
government  of  that  lawless  land  upon  the  death 
of  its  native  earl,  Siward,  in  1055.  Less  obvious, 
but  equally  suggestive  of  the  general  trend  of 
|Harn1rl's  policy,  is  the  ennrmnus  amount  nf  land  . 

r>f    xxrh^nh    hf^    Vi^M    /lirrv>4-    pi^cgpgginn    at    the    COU- 

fessor's  death.  There  was  scarcely  a  shire  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  estates  were  not  held 
by  the  earl  of  Wessex  in  1066;  and  Domesday 
Book,  in  recording  the  fact  of  his  ownership,  will 
often  also  record  that  it  had  been  acquired  by 
force  or  injustice.  Harold,  like  his  father,  was 
quite  unscrupulous  in  the  advancement  of  his 

interests,   and   his   gtY>^r^   fnr  lanH    anH    rPVPmifi  ig 

one  of  the  few  traits  in  his  character  of  which 
we  can  be  certain.  Of  his  brothers,  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine  are  very  imperfectly  known  tx>  us,  al- 
though in  the  Norman  traditions  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  former  is  represented  as  the  real 

>  See  the  map  of  the  earldoms  in  1066  given  by  Freeman, 
Norman  Conquest,  ii. 
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hero  of  the  campaign  of  Hastings  on  the  English 
side.  But  Tostig,  the  earl  of  Northumbria,  was 
a  man  of  stronger  character,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  fall  from  power  demand  a  brief  account  in 
this  place. 

Tostig's  appointment  in  1055  had  been  an  ex- 
periment and  a  rash  one.     Prom  the  overthrow 

of  the   NorMiiimhrian    InngHnrn,  by   Edred,   down 

to  the  last  year  of  Harthacnut,  a  dynasty  of 
native  earls  had  presided  over  the  north.  The 
succession  in  the  southern  half  of  the  earldom, 
between  Tees  and  Humber,  had  been  broken 
in  the  reign  of  Cnut,  but  the  ancient  family  con- 
tinued to  rule  in  Bemicia  until  in  1041  Ealdwulf 
II.,  the  last  earl  of  the  house,  was  murdered  by 
Siward  the  Danish  ruler  of  Yorkshire.  Siward 
thereupon  retmited  the  two  halves  of  the  North- 
umbrian earldom,  gaining  in  local  eyes  some  title 
to  the  government  by  his  marriage  with  Aelflaed, 
the  niece  of  his  victim  Eadwulf ;  and  for  fourteen 
years  his  ruthless  severity  kept  his  province  in 
comparative  quiet.  In  Tostig,  Siward's  successor, 
the  Northumbrians  for  the  first  time  were  ex- 
pected to  obey  a  gnnth-rnnntry  strangpr^  and 
hence  there  was  nn  gnalifipi^tion  to  the  hatred, 

TxrViiVli  Tncfig  nau^A  hy  liig  imif^4:inn  nf  ViiQ  pr^Hp. 
i^^ccnr*Q    rri^^Vinr^c    nf   gr>^7^mmAn^•        As    3,   pCrSOnal 

favourite  of  the  king,  Tostig  was  absent  from  his 
province  for  long  spaces  of  time,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Northumbrians  sub- 
mitted for  ten  years  to  the  spasmodic  tyranny 
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of  a  stranger.     But  at  last,  in  Tn<s>|,  Tostig  pn- 

n£\rth,  named  Gamel  the  son  of  Orm,  and  Ulf; 
and  at  Christmas  time  in  the  same  year  Gos- 
patric,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  ancient 
earls  of  Bemicia,  was  slain  at  the  king's  court 
in  Tostig's  interest.*  For  nine  months  there  was 
ominous  peace  in  Northumbria,  and  then,  very 

unexpectedly,    in    dntnh^r^    T065,     a    pr^t    revolt 

hiirgt  nii'h  Twn  hiindrerl  thpgns  marched  to 
Ynr\c^  hplH  a  mppting  in  which  we  may  possibly 
recognise  a  Northumbrian  gemote  HppnqfiH  Tnstig, 

and    r^flFprpH    ^-liP    AflrlHnm    tn    Mnrpar     brother    of 

Edwin  the  reigning  earl  of  Mercia,  and  grandson 
of   Leofric.    These  events  were   followed   by  a 

gpnpral    maQcar^rP    r>f   Trtc-hig'g    flHIiPrpntQ    in    Vnr^ 

and  then  the  reheLaiany,  with  Morcar,  the  new  earl, 

at  its  h^A^  rnllpH  oniithwarHQ  tn  fnrpp  a  Pnnfirmft-. 
fi'r>Ti    nf  i>Q  rPTrnliifi'nriQry  flr^^c  frnm   thp  Ving 

At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  Tostig  was 
absent  in  Hampshire,  hunting  with  King  Edward. 
Events  had  now  passed  quite  beyond  his  control ; 
Morcar  had  been  joined  by  his  brother  Earl  Edwin 
with  the  fyrd  of  Mercia,  and  a  contingent  of 
Welshmen,  and  the  combined  force  had  reached 
Northampton,  their  line  of  advance  being  marked 
with  wholesale  ravages  which  can  be  traced  very 
clearly  in  the  pages  of    the  Northamptonshire 

>  In  the  next  generation  there  was  a  tradition  tlhat  Gos- 
patric  had  been  murdered  by  Queen  Edith  on  her  brother's 
behalf,  Florence  of  Worcester,  1065. 
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Domesday.^  At  Nnrthampti^i  ^hp  tpHaIq  w#>rp  mf>f. 
hy  TTarnlrl  hAQn'ng  a  m^cgagA  frnm  -f-ViA  Ving  tn 
thp  pffprt.  thaf.^  if  tliAy  wprp  tn  Higpprgf*,  thpjj- 
nVi^rgag  ^gaincf  Tnctig  cVimilH  Ha  ViParH  and  Hftrif^ftd 

in  laTurfnl  Tnanner.  Tht^y  returned  a  blankj^fiia^l 
to  accept  Tostig  again  as  their  earl,  swept  on  down 
the  Cherwell  Valley,  and  next  appear  in  occupation 
of  Oxford.  In  the  meantime  Edward  had  called 
a  council  at  Bretford  near  Salisbury,  at  which 
there  was  a  long  and  angry  debate,  and  ^^rn\/\  was 
roundly  arrnspifl  of  stirring  up  thp  present  rising 
for  his  nwn  advantage  Th^  m^  rlparpH  himsplf 
of  the  charge  witli  an  nafh^  anH  the  discussion 
turned  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  restore 
order.  Kdward  himself  was  for  putting  down 
the  revolt  by  force ;  but  his  counsellors  urged  the 
difficulty  of  conducting  a  campaign  in  winter,  and 
the  king  was  seized  with  a  siaddan  i  illnfi^ss.  which 
left  the  immediate  control  of  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  Harold.  Accordingly  Harnld  paid  a  sernnd 
visit  to  the  rebels'  camp,  this  time  at  Oxford,  and 

fnmnally  granfpH  tViPiV  Hpinanrig  ToStig  WaS  Out- 
lawed, Morcar  was  recognised  as  earl  of  Northum- 
bria,  and  Waltheof,  the  son  of  Siward,  who  might 
consider  himself  aggrieved  by  this  alienation  of 
his  father's  earldom,  was  portioned  off  with  the 
midland  shires  of  Northampton,  Huntington,  Bed- 
ford, and  Cambridge.  Tostig  himself,  to  the 
king's  great  regret,  took  ship  for  Flanders,  and 
spent  the  winter  at  St.  Omer. 

»  Victoria  History  of  Northamptonshire^  i.,  262-3. 
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The  above  course  of  events  is  clear,  and  at- 
tested by  good  contemporary  authority,  but 
there  is  evidently  much  beneath  the  surface 
which  is  not  explained  to  us.  The  ^^^^'^^^  must 
clearly  have  been  planned  and  organised  some 
time  before  its  actual  outbreak,  but  who  was 
rpg^lly  rpcpr^no^Kio  frvr  {t?  It  wouM  be  natural 
enough  to  lay  the  blame  on  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
and  on  any  showing  they  can  hardly  be  acquitted, 
but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  causes  of 
the  rising  do  not  lie  deeper.  It  is  hard  to  avoid 
suspicion  that  the  men  who  accused  Harold  in  the 
council  at  Bretford  may  have  had  knowledge 
of  the  facts  behind  their  accusation.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Harold  was  forming  plans  for  his 
own  succession  to  the  throne  upon  Edward's 
death — ^would  those  plans  be  furthered  by  the 
substitution  of  Morcar  for  Tostig  as  earl  of  North- 
umbria?  From  this  point  we  are  in  the  region 
of  conjecture,  but  our  authorities  give  us  certain 
h\ni-si  which  are  significant.  It  was  certain  that 
the  last  wishes  of  the  king  would  be  a  most  power- 
ful factor  in  determining  the  choice  of  his  successor ; 
ITnstig  was  Edward '.s  favniirit^.,  Ha.m1rl  might  well 

fppi  flnyiniiR  ahnnf.  t.hfi  mflnnpr  in  whirb  thp  olr^ 
Ving  wnnld  ii<ap  hk  iTifliipnrp  whpn  the  pnd  ramp. 

Then,  too,  there  is  e.vidp.nrp.  t.hati  Harold  about 

thiR     timP     wag     trying    fr^    nnnrilifltp     tViP     frrout 

Mprrian  family;  and  the  suspicion  is  raised  that 
Edwin's  acquiescence  in  Harold's  schemes  in 
1066  was  not  unconnected  with  Morcar's  eleva- 
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tion  in  1065.       T^ggfly,   NarnlHVQ  arfi'nn  I'n  gt-Qti-Kng 

4-Vi^  /i^tnanHc  of  tViP  rf^h^lg  the  moment  that 
Edward's  ilhiess  had  given  him  a  free  hand,  ig  if  g^lf 
giiggpgfiV^  nf  Rnmf>  pnlliiQi'nn  with  the  authors  of 
the  rising.  If  Harold's  policy  had  been  strictly 
honourable  his  conduct  should  hardly  have 
given  rise  to  doubts  like  these;  and  if  on  the 
evidence  before  us  we  may  hesitate  to  condemn 
him  outright,  we  may  at  least  acknowledge  that 
his  contemporary  accusers  deserved  a  respectful 
hearing. 

More  important  and  less  conjectural  than  the 
nature  of  Harold's  conduct  is  the  picture  given 
by  these  events  of  the  conditions  of  England  in 

1065.      All  the  gympf.ning  nf  pnlitiral  HignrganiRsi- 

tioa  on  which  we  have  already  commented — ^the 

4nr^^p<>nr^^noA   r>f   flif>   gr^at   Aorlg^    thc   impnrhanpp 

of  the  p.Xfrnt.ive,  the,  fatuity  nf  the  royal  rniin« 

SPllors^    fhp    pprgnnal    wAalrrtPgg    nf    fliA    Iring are 

illustrated  by  the  narrative  of  Tostig's  expulsion. 
For  just  another  year  the  Old  English  state  was  to 
stand  trembling  to  its  fall,  and  then  the  final 
test  of  political  stability  would  be  applied  and  a 
conquering  race  would  slowly  rebuild  the  social 
fabric  which  it  hiad  overthrown. 


Penny  of  Edward  the  Confessor 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  MINORITY  OP  DUKE  WILLIAM  AND  ITS  RESULTS 

AMONG  the  famous  stories  which  enliven  the 
history  of  the  early  dukes  of  Normandy 
there  stands  out  prominently  the  tale  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  which  led  to  the  birth 
of  Duke  William  II.,  the  greatest  of  his  line.  The 
substantial  truth  of  the  legend  has  never  been 
.  called  in  question,  and  we  may  still  read  in  safety 

how   l^nH^rf     the   young    nmmt   nf    the^   HiPQtnniQ 

the  son  of  Duke  Richard  I.  and  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Rollo,  was  riding  towards  his  capital 
of  Falaise  when  he  saw  Adette,  the  daughter  of 
a  tanner  in  the  town,  washing  linen  in  a  stream, 
according  to  one  account — dancing,  according  to 
another;  how  he  fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  and 
carried  her  off  straightway  to  his  castle;  and 
how  the  connectic«i  thus  begun  lasted  unbroken 
until  Robert's  death  seven  or  eight  years  later. 

jjH^  i]etermmei]  ^hj^  the  fart  nf  his  jl1pgjtiniapy>, 
and  the  main  points  of  the  story  as  we  have  it 
must  already  have  been  known  to  the  citizens  pf 
Alengon  when  they  cried  out  "Hides  for  the 
tanner"  as  the  duke  came  up  to  their  defences  in 
the  famous  siege  of  1049.     In  fact,  the  tale  itself 
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is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  sexual  irregu- 
larity which  was  common  to  the  whole  liouse 
of  Rollo,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  great 
Conqueror  himself,  and  we  may  admit  that  there 
is  a  certain  dramatic  fitness  in  this  imconventional 
origin  of  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  of 
his  time  could  make  very  unpromising  conditions 
the  prelude  to  brilliant  results.^  The^gxact  dat^ 
of  William's  hirth  is  not  certain ;  it  is  very  probable 

that  it  fell  V^twPPn  Onfi^h^r  anH   Dpoprnhpr,   Tno^, 

but  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  placed  Jaiec-Jiian 
Tny8,  a  fact  which  deserves  notice,  for  even  at  the 
latter  date  Robert  himself  cannot  possibly  have 
been  older  than  eighteen  and  may  very  well 
have  been  at  least  a  year  yotmger. 
^Thp  rpigf]  ^f  ^?r^v^otH■  j.^  by  gQmc  capricc  of 
historical    nomenclature    sumamed    the    Devil, 

was   a   Hra'llinn-h   ppn'r^H    r^f    TSJr^ttviQn    Tiigfnrjr        SUC- 

ceeding  to  the  ducal  throne  on  the  sudden,  perhaps 
suspiciously  sudden,  death  of  his  brother  Richard 
III.,  in  1028,  Robert,  in  the  six  years  of  his  rule, 

won  for  the  Hnrhy  fln  imprPrpHpntpH  infliipnpp  it^ 
4-Vi^    QffQi'r-Q    ^^f    ^ha.    Prpnr^Vi     Vi'ngHnTn        The    first 

duty  of  a  Norman  duke,  that  of  keeping  his 
greater  vassals  in  order,  Robert  seems  to  have 

»  In  addition  to  the  future  Conqueror  one  other  child  was 
bom  to  Robert  and  Arlette — a  daughter  named  Adeliz,  who 
married  Count  Enguerrand  of  Ponthieu;  and  after  Robert's 
death  Arlette  herself  be<;ame  the  lawful  wife  of  a  Norman 
knight  named  Herlwin  of  Conteville,  whose  two  sons,  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  succeeding  history. 
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performed  very  effectively;  we  may  perhaps  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  his  hand  by  the  outburst  of 
anarchy  which  followed  the  news  of  his  death. 
And  his  intervention  in  the  general  feudal  politics 
of  Prance,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  gains  in 
importance  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  his  greater  son.  WilliflTn  tViP  nnngnprnr . 
inherited    the   rudiments    of    a    poliov    from    his;  y 

father:   throughout   much   of   his   reigrn   hp.   was;  \ 

fn^lnwing  liriAQ  nf  aofinn  wViiVVi  ViaH  hp^n  QiiggPsfpH 

tetwffin  1028  a.nd  1035- 

This  was  so  with  reference  to  the  greatest 
of  all  his  achievements,  the  conquest  of  England. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  "Robert 
had  gone  through  the  form  of  marriage  with 
Kstn'th,  f.ViA  ci'gf^r  nf  r.riii-hj  and  there  is  a  strong 
prnhahility  that  he  planned  an  invasion  of  Kng- 

IflnH  on   hplialf  nf  W\p^  hanicViAH   gnnc  nf  \^A\\(Av^A 
TViP    mam'flgP    nf    T?nhpH:^Q    aunt,    Rmma,   ^r^^.   to 

Ethelred  anH  thpn  tri  rnnt.i  began,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  unbroken  connection  between  England 
and  Normandy  which  culminated  in  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Norman  enterprise  was  already  in 
Robert's  reign  extending  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  French  kingdom  to  Spain  and  Italy;  that 
it  should  also  extend  across  the  Channel  would 
not  be  surprising,  for  Normandy  was  connected 
with  England  by  commercial  as  well  as  dynastic 
ties.  And  William  of  Jumifeges,  writing  within 
fifty  years  of  the  event,  has  given  a  circumstantial 
1  Ralf  Glaber.  iv.,  6. 
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account  of  Robert's  warlike  preparations.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  invasion  of  England  was  only 
prevented  by  a  storm,  which  threw  the  duke  and 
his  cousin  Edward,  who  was  accompanying  him, 
■  on  to  the  coast  of  Jersey.  Robert  does  not  seem 
to  have  repeated  the  attempt,  and  before  it  was 
made  again  England  had  suffered  a  more  subtle 
invasion  of  Norman  ideas  tmder  the  influence 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Nor  was  Norman  intervention  lacking  at  the 
time  beyond  the  western  border  of  the  duchy. 
Robert  had  inherited  old  claims  to  suzerainty 
over  Brittany,  and  he  tried  to  make  them  a 
reality.  For  some  time  past  Normandy  and 
BattanjzJiad  been  drawing  nearer  to  each  other; 
Robert  was  himself  a  Breton  on  his  mother's 
side,  and  if  one  aunt  of  his  was  queen  of  England, 
another  was  the  dowager  countess  of  Brittany. 
Breton  poUtics  were  never  quite  independent  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  powers  of  north  France, 
Normandy,  Anjou,  or  Blois,  each  of  which  could 
put  forward  indeterminate  feudal  claims  over 
the  peninsula.  Anjou,  under  its  restless,  aggres- 
sive counts,  was  here  as  elsewhere  a  formidable 
rival  to  Normandy,  and  in  face  of  its  com- 
petition Robert  could  not  allow  his  claims  on 
Brittany  to  lapse.  Hence,  when  Cotmt  Alan 
repudiated  his  homage,  a  Norman  invasion 
followed,    the    result    of   which    was    a    fresh 

rprngnitinn     nf     T?nhf>rt.'Q     nvPrlnrHRhip^     and     the 

PStRhlishmpnt    nf    still    Hnspr  rplatinns  between 
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the  two  states.^  Alan  is  found  acting  as  one 
of  the  guardians  of  William's  minority — ^in  fact  he 
died,  probably  from  poison,  while  besieging 
the  revolted  Norman  castle  of  Montgomery  in 
his  ward's  interest — ^and  his  successor  Conan  was 
never  really  friendly  towards  Normandy.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  his  hostility,  Jj^nrman  inflii-y 
ence  steadilv  gained  the  upp^r  han'TTiV.^^^^ 
tAfiv    riiinnor    Wiiiiam'g ^  ilf^      tf    is    significant; 

that  he  drew  mnrf^  vnlnnf/^prg  for  Iiiq  invacinn   of 

England    frr^m    "Rti'-H-Qriy   -hVian    ffom    ^i\y   nther 

Thft  rplatinng  of  "Rohprt  with  fVip  FrpnrVi  rrown 

were  still  more  important.  The  ancient  alliknce  . 
between  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  the  Capetian 
dynasty  which  William  inherited,  and  which  was 
to  be  his  chief  safeguard  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign,  had  been  gr^afly  Qtrpngrthpnfid 
by  the  action  taken  by  Robert  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Isle  de  France.  One  of  the  few 
threads  of  consistent  policy  which  run  through 
the  complicated  history  of  this  period  is  the 
persistent  mistrust  of  successive  kings  of  France 
towards  their  formidable  neighbours,  the  counts 
of  Blois.  The  possessions  of  the  latter  lay  astride 
the  royal  demesne  in  two  great  blocks,  the 
county  of  Blois,  which  bordered  it  on  the  west, 
and  the  cotmty  of  Troyes  or  Champagne,  which 
lay  along  its  eastern  frontier.  The  whole  terri- 
torial group  far  exceeded  the  royal  possessions 

»  De  la  Borderie,  Histoire  de  Bretagne,   iii.,  8-12. 
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in  extent  and  resources,  and  its  geographical 
position  gave  its  lords  the  strategical  advantage 
as  well.  Accordingly,  the  French  kings  were 
driven  to  seek  countervailing  support  among 
their  greater  vassals,  and  at  this  time  they  found 
it  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  A  similar  alliance 
had  been  formed  in  the  tenth  century  against 
the  Carolingians;  the  traditional  friendship  was 
readily  adapted  to  new  conditions. 

Its  value  was  clearly  proved  by  the  events  which 
followed  the  death  of  King  Robert  the  Pious. 
Henry,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  kingship  and  designated 
as  his  successor,  but  Constance  the  queen  dowager 
intrigued  against  the  eldest  brother  in  favour 
of  her  younger  son  Robert.  Odo  II.,  the  able 
and  ambitious  count  of  Blois,  took  the  side  of 
the  latter  and  drove  Henry  out  of  the  royal 
demesne.  He  fled  to  Normandy  and  was  well 
received  by  Robert;  there  exists  a  charter  of  the 
latter  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille  which  Henry 
attests  as  a  witness  in  company  with  his  fellow- 
exiles,  Edward,  afterwards  king  and  confessor, 
and  Edward's  unlucky  brother  the  Etheling 
Alfred.^     Well  snppnrtprl  with  Norman  atixiliaries 

finry  rpttirnftd  and  ronquered  the  royal  HempRnP. 
^piPr>PmP^1 ;  anH    in  rpfiim  for  "Rohprf-'Q  Vi^lp  wp  are 

told  that  thp  Iringrerlpd  tnhimthpVpYJn  Frangais, 
the  district  between  the  Epte  and  the  Oise.2 


»  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents  Preserved  in  France,  526. 
2  This  grant  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Ordericus 
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The  internal  condition  of  Normandy  at  this> 
period  nyght  perhaps  cQiijpare  Jstyouxably  witU  ; 
that  of  any  of_thg  greater  fief  $  oi-norUa-  Jrance.  _ 

gj^fii:^  Other  countries  also  at  this  time  offered 
a  fairer  field  for  the  exercise  of  superfluous  activity ; 
the  more  unquiet  spirits  went  off  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  Spain  or  Italy.     But  in  Normandy,  as 

elsewhere,    ^^^^r^rhViing    A^^i^inAt^A     rvm    -l-Vi^    Viqq/I     r>f 

\  i\\%  gt^ter  All  the  familiar  features  of  feudal  an- 
archy, from  the  illicit  appropriation  of  justice  and 
the  right  of  levying  taxes  to  simple  oppression 
and  private  war,  were  still  ready  to  break  out 
under  a  weak  ruler.  And  there  existed  an  addi- 
tional complication  in  the  large  extent  of  territory 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  ducal 

house.  The  lay  Tnatrimnnifll  rplatinng  of  thpi 
parly  rlnVAg  ViqH   aHH^H  a,  vf^ry  Hang^rnng  plptn^nf 

fn  fViP  TsJr^rmQn  rir^Kilify  in  thc  representatives  of 
illpg^timafA  or  semi-legitimate  lines  of  the  reign- 
ing family.  They  are  collectively  described 
by  William  of  Jumi^ges  as  the  ^'Ricardenses," 
and  he  tells  us  with  truth  that  it  was  thesfi-Ubliciue 
kinsmen  ,nf,  William,  who  fHt.  mnst.  aggripvpd  at, 

atiH    nff^r^H     mncf.     rtppr>gifinn     fr.      Tiic    appPQQinn 

They  were  especially  formidable  from  the  practice, 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  early  dukes,  of 
assigning  counties  to  younger  brothers  of  the 

Vitalis,  but  it  is  accepted  by  Flach,  Les  origines  de  Vancienne 
France,  528-530. 
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intended  heir.  Duke  Robert  himself  had  before 
his  accession  held  the  county  of  the  Hiesmois.  Of 
the  illegitinaate  sons  of  Richard  I.,  Robert,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  the  eldest,  held  in  his  lay 
capacity  the  county  of  Evreux;  his  next  brother, 
Malger,  the  county  of  Mortain;  his  youngest 
brother,  William,  the  county  of  Eu;  while  William, 
the  youngest  son  of  Richard  II.,  possessed  the 
county  of  Arques.  It  is  noteworthy  that  each 
of  these  appanages  was,  at  one  period  or  another 
in  the  life  of  William,  the  scene  of  a  real  or  sus- 
pected revolt  against  him.      - 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Norman 
state  when  Robert,  in  the  winter  of  1034,  medi- 
tating a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  held  a 
council  at  F6camp  to  decide  who  should  be  his 
successor  in  case  of  misadventure,  and  brought 
with  him  in  that  capacity  his  seven-year-old  son 
William.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  reticence 
of  the  later  writers  who  describe  the  scene,  we 
can  see  that  the  proposal  was  intensely  distasteful 
to  the  Norman  baronage.  To  any  law-abiding 
section  of  the  assembly  it  must  have  meant 
entrusting  the  welfare  of  the  duchy  to  the  most 
doubtful  of  hazards,  and  it  was  a  direct  insult 
to  the  family  pride  of  the  older  Norman  nobility. 
Had  there  existed  at  this  time  any  member 
of  the  ducal  house  who  combined  legitimacy  of 
birth  with  reasonable  proximity  in  the  scale  of 

»  The  meeting  place  of  this  council  is  only  recorded  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regum,  ii.,  285. 
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succession^  Duke  Robert  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  his  point. 
But  among  his  many  kinsmen  there,  was  not  one 
who  did  not  labour  imder  some  serious  disquali- 
fication. Nicholas,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Richard 
III.,  would  have  been  a  possible  claimant,  but 
Duke  Robert  had  taken  the  precaution  of  com- 
pelling him,  child  as  he  was,  to  become  a  monk, 
and  he  was  now  safely  bestowed  in  the  ducal 
monastery  of  F6camp.*  Guy  of  Brionne,  the 
son  of  Robert's  sister,  was  legitimate  indeed,  but 
was  younger  than  William,  and  would  be  counted 
a  member  of  a  foreign  house ;  Malger  and  William, 
Robert's  two  surviving  brothers,  were  both  illegit- 
imate, and  the  former  was  a  churchman.  Mem- 
bers of  the  older  line,  descending  from  Richard 
I.,  probably  stood  too  far  back  from  the  line  of 
succession  to  admit  of  their  appearance  as  serious 
competitors,  and  after  all  there  was  a  strong 
probability  that  the  question  would  not  become 
a  matter  of  immediate  importance.  Pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem  were  not  infrequent  events  at 
this  time  2  and  Robert's  age  was  considerably 
under  thirty.  He  had  previously  secured  the 
assent  of  his  overlord  King  Henry  to  his  proposed         .. 

heir,   and  thp  PnH   nf  fli^  r^^lih^rQ^nnc   Q-H  PiSr>Qtvip     *'^(^. 

was  thp  rpgngnitinn  of  William  b)r  th^  Normans      T^ 

^R  their  future  HiiVp 

>  Ordericus  Vitalis,  iii.,  431. 

» Among  contemporaries  who  made  the  journey  may  be 
mentioned  Count  Fulk  Nerraof  Anjou  and  Archbishop  Ealdred 
of  York. 
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As  it  happened,  ^^^^^  T?r>i^w->o  pilgrimage 
turned  out  ill;  he  died  on  the  homeward  journey, 
at  Nicea,  on  the  second  of  July,  1035,  and  the 
f  i  government  fell  to  Wilh'am,  or  rather  to  the 
^ii<L  giiarHiapg  whom  his  father  had  provided  for  him 
before  his  departure.  Of  these  the  highest  in 
rank  was  Count  Alan  of  Brittany,  William's 
cousin,^  with  whom  were  associated  Count  Gilbert 
of  Brionne,  the  ancestor  of  the  mighty  house  of 
Clare,2  Osbem  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  and 
a  certain  Thorold  or  Thurcytel  de  Neufmarch6, 
the  latter  having  personal  charge  of  the  young 
duke.  It  was  an  ominous  circumstance  that  each 
of  these  men  came  to  a  violent  end  within  five 
years  of  William's  accession.  The  house  of 
Montgomery  alone  accounted  for  two  of  them: 
Osbem  the  seneschal  was  cut  down  in  William's 
bedroom  by  William,  son  of  Roger  de  Montgomery ; 
Count  Alan  met  his  death,  as  we  have  seen,  during 
the  seige  of  Montgomery  Castle  itself.  The 
assassins  of  Thurcytel  de  Neufmarch6  are  not 
recorded  by  name,  and  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion hangs  over  the  end  of  Count  Gilbert  of 
Brionne;  but  William  of  Jumi^ges,  a  good  author- 
ity, states  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  murderers 
hired  by  Ralf  de  Wacy,  the  son  of  Archbishop 
Robert  of  Rouen.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
shortly  after  this  last  event  Ralf  de  Wacy  was 


1  Ordericus,  ii.,  369.    Tutorem  sui,  Ducis. 
3  Gesta  Regum,  ii.,  385. 
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chosen  by  William  himself,  acting,  as  is  said,  upon 
the  advice  of  his  chief  men,  as  his  guardian  and 
the  commander  of  the  Norman  army. 
«» More  important  than  this  list  of  crimes  is  the 
general  question  of  the  relations  which  existed 
at  this  critical  period  between  William  and  the 
king  of  France.  We  have  seen  that  Duke  Robert 
had  secured  the  king's  consent  to  his  nomination 
of  WilUam  as  the  heir  of  Normandy;  and  we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  William  aft^r  hiR 

af>pp.q5;ion  waj;^  in   fhf>  fpiiHal   of^nop  nf  fhp  phracii^ 
iinHpr  fViP  giiarHianghip  of  Tiiq  n^7f^r}nrf^        Weak  aS 

the  French  monarchy  seems  to  be  at  this  time  it 
had  not,  thus  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  finally 
become  compelled  to  recognise  the  heritable  char- 
acter of  its  greater  fiefs.  Its  chances  of  inter- 
fering with  credit  would  vary  with  each  occasion. 
If  a  tenant  in  chief  were  to  die  leaving  a  legitimate 
son  of  full  age,  the  king  in  normal  cases  would 
not  try  to  change  the  order  of  inheritance;  but 
a  dispute  between  two  heirs,  or  the  succession 
of  a  minor,  would  give  him  a  fair  field  for  the 
exercise   of   his   legal   rights.     Now   Williain   of 

Normandy  wa5;  both  illpgitimatP  anH  a  minor  anH 

his  inhpritanrp  was  the_  grpatp.<;t  fipf  of  north 
Fjanrft'  by  t^kin^r  up  the  office  of  yuardian 
t^TardH  ^^'"^  ^^^  ^'"g  w^iil^  at  onpp  inrrP^j;P  t^P- 
prPRtigfi    of    i-hf^    monarr^fiy,     anH     alco    gtrpnprth^n 

the    ancient   friendship   which    pxistpd hptwppn 

Pan'G  an  A  Potion  Nor  are  we  left  without  direct 
evidence  on  this  point.    William  of  Malmesbury, 
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in  describing  the  arrangements  made  at  F6camp, 
tells  lis  that  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  the  only 
one  of  William's  guardians  whom  he  mentions 
by  name,  was  placed  tmder  the  surveillance  of 
king  Henry  * ;  and  Henry  of  Himtingdon  inciden- 
tally remarks  that  in  1035  William  was  residing 
with  the  king  of  France  and  that  the  revenues 
of  Normandy  were  temporarily  annexed  to  the 
royal  exchequer.  In  view  of  the  statements  of 
these  independent  writers,  combined  with  the 
antecedent  probability  of  the  case,  we  may  con- 
sider it  probable  that  William,  on  his  father's 
death,  became  the  f^n^qi  xKrarA  of  Viiq  giny^prain  2 
and  that  very  shortly  after  his  own  accession  he 

gpAnf.  gnmfi  timP  in  afff^nHanr^A  af  ffiA  Tr,ya^  i^nnrf 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  know  very  little 
as  to  the  events  of  the  next  ten  years  of  William's 
life.  They  were  critical  years,  for  in  them  William 
was  growing  up  towards  manhood  and  receiving 
the  while  a  severe  initiation  into  the  art  of  govern- 
aafiltfc.  The  political  conditions  of  the  eleventh 
•century  did  not  make  for  quiet  minorities;  they 
^left  too  much  to  the  strength  and  discretion  of 
the  individual  ruler.  Private  war,  for  instance, 
might  be  a  tolerable  evil  when  duly  regulated  and 
sanctioned  by  a  strong  duke;  tmder  the  rule  of  a 
child  the  custom  merely  supplied  a  formal  excuse 

^Gesta  Regum,  ii.,  285.  "Normannia  fiscus  regaUs  erat." 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  189. 

3  This  is  the  opinion  of  Luchaire,  InstitiUions  monar* 
chiques,  ii*.  17* 
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for  the  prevailing  anarchy.  Later  writers  give 
various  incidental  illustrations  of  the  state  of 
Normandy  at  this  period.  We  read,  for  instance, 
how  Roger  de  Toeny,  a  naan  of  most  noble  lineage, 
on  returning  to  Normandy  from  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  started  ravaging  the  land  of 
his  neighbours  in  sheer  disgust  at  the  accession 
of  a  bastard  to  the  duchy,  and  was  killed  in  the 
war  which  he  had  provoked.^  But  such  stories 
only  concern  the  history  of  William  the  Conqueror 
in  so  far  as  they  indicate  the  nature  of  the  evils 
the  suppression  of  which  was  to  be  his  first  em- 
plojmient   in   the   coming   years.     To   tnm    th^  \<lu^ 

figVifr^ng    Pnprgy    inliprpnt    in    fpiiHal    lifp    from    i>      ; 

tVimicanrl  iiriflii-Hion'QAH  i^liannplQ    anH    j-n   HirP^f    i> 

I 

hy  liimcplf  wflg  f-r>  hp  tViP  wnrV  wViiVh  ^f^/\  tn  hig 
greatest  a/^hipvpmpnts       Tn  tlip  ini^pcggn^:  i:iimii1tg  -^ 

nf  ^-1^^  fii^s-h  f /^n  y^Qfc  r>f  Vii'o  ypign  w^  o^f^  ^ha  aiTnlpcQ       ' 

stirrins  nf  that,  national  forrp  whirh  it  is  WilliFhm's  . 
tniefgt.g1nr}r  to  have  mastered  and  dirfrtprl  to  his  ; 
own  gnds. 

We  get  one  glimpse  of  William  at  this  time 
in  a  charter  2  which  must  have  been  granted  before 
IS^f  as  it  is  signed  by  Archbishop  Robert  of 
Rouen,  who  died  in  that  year.  The  document  is  of 
interest  as  it  shows  us  the  young  duke  surrounded 
by  his  court,  perhaps  at  one  of  the  great  church 

,  I  >  William  of  Jumidges,  vii.,  3. 

1  a  Round,    Calendar    of    Documents   Preserved   in   France, 

^'/J    No.  37. 
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festivals  of  the  year.  Among  the  witnesses 
we  find  Cotints  Waleran  of  Metilan,  Enguerrand 
of  Ponthieu,  and  Gilbert  of  Brionne;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dol,  as  well  as  his  brother  metropolitan 
of  Rouen ;  Osbem  the  seneschal,  and  four  abbots, 
including  the  head  of  the  house  of  F6camp,  in 
whose  favour  the  charter  in  question  was  granted. 
The  presence  of  the  count  of  Ponthieu  and  the 
archbishop  of  Dol  is  important  as  showing  that 
even  at  this  stormy  time  the  connection  between 
Normandy  and  its  neighbours  to  east  and  west 
had  not  been  wholly  severed ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  two  of  Wiliam's  unlucky  guardians  actually, 
in  attendance  on  their  lord.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  at  least  one  other  charter  ^  has  survived, 
probably  a  little  later  in  date,  but  granted  at 
any  rate  in  or  before  1042,  in  which  among  a 
number  of  rather  obscure  names  we  find  the 
signature  of  "Haduiardus  Rex,"  which  strange 
designation  undoubtedly  describes  Edward  of- 
England,  then  nearing  the  end  of  his  long  exile 
at  the  court  of  Normandy. 

To  this  difficult  period  of  William's  reign  must 
apparently  be  assigned  a  somewhat  mysterious 
episode  which  is  recorded  by  William  of  Jumi^ges 
alone  among  our  authorities.  One  of  the  strongest 
border  fortresses  of  Normandy  was  the  castle  of 
Tilli^res,  which  commanded  the  valley  of  the 
Arve  and  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  county 
of  Dreux.     The  latter  was  at  this  time  in  the 

iRotind,  Calendar,  No.  251. 
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hands  of  the  crown,  but  in  the  tenth  century  it 
had  been  granted  to  Richard  the  Fearless,  duke 
of  Normandy.  He  had  ceded  it  to  Count  Odo 
of  Blois  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter 
Mahaut,  but  on  her  speedy  death  without  issue 
Odo  had  refused  to  return  it  to  his  father-in-law; 
and  in  the  border  warfare  which  followed,  the 
duke  fotmded  the  castle  of  Tilliferes  as  a  check 
upon  his  acquisitive  neighbour.*  On  Odo's  death 
in  1018  the  county  of  Dreux  passed  to  his  overlord 
the  king  of  France,  but  Tilliferes  continued  to 
threaten  this  latest  addition  to  the  royal  demesne. 
We  know  very  little  as  to  what  went  on  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arve  during  the  twenty  years  that 
followed  Odo's  death,  but  by  the  beginning  of 
William's  reign  it  seems  certain  that  the  Norman 
claims  on  Dreux  itself  had  been  allowed  to  lapse, 
and  the  present  dispute  centres  round  Tilliferes 
alone.  At  some  unspecified  period  in  William's 
minority  we  find  King  Henry  declaring  that,  if 
William  wished  to  retain  his  friendship,  Tilliferes 
must  be  dismantled  or  surrendered.  The  young 
duke  himself  and  some  of  his  barons  thought  the 
continued  support  of  the  king  of  France  more 
valuable  than  a  border  fortress  and  were  willing 
to  surrender  the  castle;  but  its  commander,  one 
Gilbert  Crispin,  continued  to  hold  out  against 
the  king.  Tilli^es  was  thereupon  besieged  by  a 
mixed  force  of  Frenchmen  and  Normans,  and 
William,  possibly  appearing  in  person,  ordered 
<  Luchaire,  Institutions  monarchiques^  ii.,  233. 
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Gilbert  Crispin  to  capitulate.  He  obeyed  with 
reluctance  and  the  castle  was  at  once  burned 
down,  the  king  swearing  not  to  rebuild  it  within 
four  years,  but  within  the  stipulated  period  it 
seems  that  the  treaty  was  broken  on  the  French 
side.  The  king  at  first  retired,  but  not  long  after- 
wards he  recrossed  the  border,  passed  across  the 
Hiesmois,  burned  Argentan,  and  then  returning 
rebuilt  the  castle  of  Tilli^res  in  defiance  of  his 
oath,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that 
the  viscount  of  the  Hiesmois,  one  Thurstan 
sumamed  "Goz,"  was  in  revolt  against  William 
and  had  garrisoned  Falaise  itself  with  French 
troops.  Falaise  was  at  once  invested,  William 
again  appearing  on  the  scene  to  support  Ralf  de 
Wacy,  the  commander  of  his  army,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  castle  would  be  taken  by 
storm;  but  Thurstan  Goz  was  allowed  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  duke  and  was  banished  from 
Normandy,  his  son  Richard  continuing  in  William's 
service  as  viscount  of  Avranches.  The  family 
is  of  great  interest  in  English  history,  for  Hugh 
the  son  of  the  latter  Richard  was  to  become  the 
first  earl  "palatine"  of  Chester.  And  so  it  may 
be  well  to  note  in  passing  that  the  rebel  Thurstan 
is  described  by  William  of  Jumifeges  as  the  son 
of  Ansfrid  "The  Dane,"  a  designation  which  is  of 
interest  both  as  proving  the  Scandinavian  origin 
of  the  great  house  of  which  he  was  the  progenitor, 
and  also  as  suggesting  that  a  connection,  of 
which  we  have  few  certain  traces,  may  have  been 
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maintained  between  Normandy  and  its  parent 
lands  for  upwards  of  a  centtiry  after  the  treaty 
of  Qaire-sur-Epte. 

The  above  is  the  simplest  account  that  we 
can  give  of  these  transactions,  which  are  not  very 
important  in  themselves,  but  have  been  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  rupture  of  thp  0IH  fripnHghip 
between  the  Q^petisin  dynasty  and  the,  hmisft  of  "^"^^7 
RoUq.^  But  the  whole  subject  is  obscure.  The 
king's  action,  in  particular,  is  not  readily  explica- 
ble on  any  theory,  for  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  at  this  time  he  was  actually  William's 
feudal  guardian  and  certainly  a  few  years  later 
he  appears  as  fully  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office  on  the  field  of  Val-es-dunes;  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  on  the  present  occasion  he 
should  inflict  gratuitious  injury  on  his  ward  by 
^sacking  his  towns  and  burning  his  castles.  The 
affair  of  Tilliferes  would  be  quite  intelligible  if  it 
stood  by  itself:  it  was  only  natural  that  the  king 
should  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  secure 
the  destruction  or  surrender  of  a  fortress  which 
threatened  his  own  frontier,  and  the  fact  that 
William  himself  appears  as  ordering  the  sur- 
render would  alone  suggest  that  he  was  acting 
under  the  influence  of  his  overlord.  But  the 
raid  on  Argentan  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  We 
do  not  know,  for  instance,  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  the  revolt  of  Thurstan  Groz 

•  This  is  asserted  very  strongly  by  Freeman,  ii..  201,  and 
is  implied  by  Luchaire,  Les  Premises  CapHiens^  163. 
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and  the  king's  invasion  of  the  Hiesmois;  the  mere 
fact  that  the  rebel  commander  of  Falaise  took 
French  knights  into  his  pay,  by  no  means  proves 
that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  French 
king.  The  story  as  we  have  it  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  two  parties  in  Normandy  at  this 
time,  one  disposed  to  render  obedience  to  the  king 
of  France  as  overlord,  the  other  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  Norman  baronage;  a  state 
of  affairs  which  might  readily  lead  to  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  king  of  France,  half  in  his  own 
interest,  half  in  that  of  his  ward.  But  considering 
the  fact  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  these 
events  to  one  chronicler  only,  and  that  he  wrote 
when  the  rivalry  between  Normandy  and  France 
had  become  permanent  and  keen,  we  may  not 
improbably  suspect  that  he  antedated  the  be- 
ginning of  strife  between  these  two  great  powers, 
and  read  the  events  of  William's  minority  in  the 
light  of  his  later  history. 

-^JThe  revolt  of  western  Normandy  which  took 
place  in  the  year  iod7  marks  the  close  of"  this 
^ohiinirp  and  rliffirijlji jgno^^  it 

is  in  the  crisis  of  this  year  that  sbmetTmi^  of  the 
personalit}^  of  the  future  Conquerorjis^rev^ 
to  us  for  the  first  time.     With  the  battle  of  Val-es- 
diinps"  William    affainPfl    h\^    tniP    m^inritv    a-nd 
hppamfi  flf.  IflQt  thfi  mnsHous  master  of  his  dtichv. 

cnnn   fn  win   fhp  Ipfldingr  pkof,  flmongr  the  ^rrftftter 

vaQQalg  nf  f^(-  FrpnpTi  prnwn  For  ten  years 
more,  indeed,  he  was  to  be  confronted,  at  first  by 
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members  of  his  own  family,  whose  ill-will  became 
at  times  something  more  than  passive  disaffection, 
and  afterwards  by  his  overlord  made  jealous  by 
his  increasing  power,  but  the  final  issue  was 
never  again  in  serious  doubt  after  his  Jjamns  had 
once  trjp/l  mnrlii.ciinTiR  with  him  in  ptohftd  hattlft 
and  had  Inst  the  gamp. 

For  all  this,  the  revolt  of  1047  came  near  putting  ] 
a  summary  close  to  William's  career  and  life.  ; 
Normandy  at  this  time  was  far  from  being  a 
homogeneous  state;  apart  from  the  general 
tendency  of  feudalism  towards  the  isolation  of 
individual  barons,  the  greater  divisions  of  the 
duchy  had  as  yet  little  real  cohesion;  and  a  line 
of  cleavage  which  is  all-important  in  this  revolt 
is  marked  by  the  river  Dive,  which  separates 
Rouen  and  its  territory,  where  the  ducal  power 
might  be  expected  to  be  at  its  strongest,  from 
the  lands  of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin,  which  were 
always  predisposed  to  local  independence.  These 
districts,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  no  part  of  the 
'  territory  ceded  to  RoUo  by  the  treaty  of  Claire- 
sur-Epte,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  course 
of  events  in  the  present  year  may  have  been 
affected  by  the  distinction  between  the  Gallicised 
Northmen  of  the  Rouennais  and  Evr^n  and  the 
more  primitive  folk  of  the  lands  west  of  Dive. 
At  any  rate  it  was  from  the  latter  quarter  that 
the  main  strength  of  the  rising  was  drawn.  The  f 
Bassin  and  Cotentin  revolted  under  their  re-  \ 
spective  viscounts,  Randolf  de  Brichessart  and 
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Neel  de  Saint  Sauveur,  the  latter  being  the  most 
prominent  leader  in  the  whole  affair;  and  with 
them  were  associated  one  Hamo,  nicknamed 
**Dentatus/'  the  lord  of  Thorigny  and  Cretiilly, 
";^and  Grimbald  the  seigneur  of  Plessis.  The  nomi- 
ijuial  head  of  the  revolt  was  William's  cousin  Guy, 
son  of  Reginald,  count  of  the  Btu-gundian  Palati- 
nate by  Adeliz,  daughter  of  Duke  Richard  II.  of 
Normandy,  a  young  man,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  been  the  constant  companion  of  William, 
and  had  received  from  him  Brionne  and  Vernon, 
two  of  the  most  important  castles  of  eastern 

;    Normandy.       r;iiy  wac  nn^  nf   tliP   f^w  1ftfritiiTia|.#> 

memhers  nf  the  dnral   family,  and   he  and  his, 
i   mnffidfimtfis  found  a  ju.st.ifirat.inn  for  t.hrir  rising 

\    inthp   Qfflin   voh^rh   rPRfpH    upon    Williflm's   hirtb 

We  are  told  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to 
divide  the  duchy  among  themselves,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  Guy  would  have  taken  Rouea  and 
the  surrounding  country  with  the  title  of  duke, 
leaving  the  western  lords  in  practical  independence. 
The  latter  took  an  oath  to  support  his  claims 
and  to  depose  William,  and  they  put  their  castles 
into  a  state  of  defence. 

When  the  revolt  broke  out  William  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemies'  country  at  Valognes, 
a  town  which  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite 
hunting  seat  in  the  west  of  Normandy.  The 
opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  missed,  and  a 
plot  was  laid  for  his  capture  which  came  within 
an  ace  of  success,  and  according  to  later  tradition 
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was  only  discovered,  on  the  point  of  its  execution, 
by  Gallet,  William's  fool.  The  duke  had  gone  to 
bed  when  Gallet  burst  into  his  room  and  called 
on  him  to  escape  for  his  life.  Clad  in  such  gar- 
ments as  came  to  hand  William  sprang  on  horse- 
back, and  rode  away  through  the  dead  of  night 
eastwards  towards  his  native  and  loyal  town  of 
Falaise.  He  took  the  coast  road,  crossing  the 
estuary  of  the  Vire  at  low  water,  and  by  day- 
break he  had  covered  the  forty  miles  which 
separate  Valognes  from  Rye.  It  so  chanced  that 
Hubert  the  lord  of  Rye  was  standing  between 
his  castle  mound  and  the  neighbouring  church 
as  the  duke  came  riding  by,  and  recognising  his 
lord  he  asked  the  reason  of  his  haste.  Upon 
learning  of  his  danger  Hubert  called  three  of  his 
sons  and  bade  them  escort  the  duke  to  Falaise; 
but  even  in  the  capital  of  his  native  province 
William  made  no  delay,  and  hastened  across  the; 

borders  of  his  duchy  to  aqV  Viplp  nf  hig  nvprlnrH  ' 

and  guardian,  ^i^g  Vff^nty  r>f  J^r-annt^  1  The  king ; 
and  the  duke  met  at  Poissy,  and  a  French  army 
prepared  to  enter  Normandy  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  king  in  person,  while  on  his  part  William 
summoned  the  men  of  Rouen,  Auge,  Lisieux, 
Evreux,  and  the  Hiesmois,  men,  that  is,  from 
all  Normandy  east  of  the  Dive  and  from 
the  territory  belonging  to  Falaise,  west  of  that 

*  The  whole  story  of  the  duke's  ride  from  Valognes  to 
Falaise  rests  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Wace,  and  is  only 
given  here  as  a  matter  of  tradition. 
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river.  The  Normans  assembled  in  the  latter 
district  and  concentrated  on  the  Meance  near 
Argences;  the  French  army  drew  together  on  the 
Laison  between  Argences  and  Mezidon.  King 
Henry  heard  mass  and  arranged  his  troops  at 
Valmeray,  then  crossed  the  Olne  on  to  the  plain 
of  Val-es-dunes  and  drew  up  his  men  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  In  that  position  he  was  joined  by 
William,  who  had  crossed  at  the  ford  of  Berangier, 
and  the  combined  force  prepared  for  battle,  the 
Frenchmen  forming  the  left  wing  and  the  Normans 
the  right.* 

In  the  meantime  the  revolt  had  spread  apace. 
The  rebels  had  seized  the  duke's  demesne  and,  it 
would  seem,  were  prepared  to  invade  the  loyal 
country  across  the  Dive,  for  they  had  reached 
Val-es-dunes  before  the  king  and  the  duke  had 
arrived  there.  Like  their  opponents,  they 
drew  up  their  army  in  two  divisions,  the  men  of 
the  Cotentin  forming  the  right  wing  and  those  of 
the  Bessin  the  left.  The  battle  seems  to  have 
begun  by  a  charge  of  the  Cotentin  men  on  the 
French,  but  of  the  struggle  which  followed  we 
have  only  a  confused  and  indefinite  account;  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  simple  cavalry  encounter, 
calling  for  no  special  tactical  skill  in  the  leaders 
of  either  side.  Even  in  most  of  the  Norman 
accounts  of  the  battle  William  plays  a  part  dis- 
tinctly secondary  to  that  of  his  overlord,  although 
the  latter  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  unhorsed  twice 

»  The  topography  of  the  battle  is  derived  from  Waoe. 
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during  the  day,  once  by  a  knight  of  the  Cotentin 
and  once  by  the  rebel  leader  Hamo  "Dentatus." 
Before  long  the  fight  was  going  decisively  in 
favour  of  the  loyal  party.  The  rebel  leaders 
seem  to  have  mistrusted  each  other's  good  faith. 
In  particular  Ralf  of  Brichessart  began  to  fear 
treachery;  he  suspected  that  Neel  de  Saint  Sauveur 
might  have  left  the  field,  while  one  of  his  own 
most  distinguished  vassals  had  been  cut  down 
before  his  eyes,  by  the  duke's  own  hand  as  later 
Norman  tradition  said.  Accordingly,  long  before 
the  fight  was  over  he  left  the  field,  but  the  western 
men  were  still  held  together  by  Neel,  who  made 
a  determined  stand  on  the  high  ground  by  the 
chtirch  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  last  he  too  gave  way, 
the  flight  became  general,  and  it  was  at  this  point 
that  the  rebel  force  suffered  its  heaviest  losses,  for 
the  broken  army  tried  to  make  its  way  into  the 
friendly  land  of  the  Bessin,  and  the  river  Olne 
lay  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  plateau  of 
Val-es-dunes.  Large  numbers  of  the  rebels  per- 
ished in  the  river  and  the  rest  escaped  between 
Alegmagne  and  Farlenay,  while  Guy  himself,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  fled  eastward 
to  his  castle  of  Brionne. 

The  reduction  of  this  fortress  must  have  been 
for  William  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  whole 
campaign.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  art  of  fortification  was  much  more 
fully  developed  than  the  art  of  attack,  and  at 
Brionne  the  site  of  the  castle  materially  aided 
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the  work  of  defence.  The  castle  itself  stood 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Risle,  which  at  that  point 
was  unfordable,  and  it  was  distingtiished  from 
the  wooden  fortifications  common  at  the  time 
by  the  fact  that  it  contained  a  stone  "hall," 
which  was  evidently  considered  the  crowning 
feature  of  its  defences.^  Immediately,  it  would 
seem,  after  the  battle  of  Val-es-dunes  King  Henry 
retired  to  France,  while  William  hastened  to  the 
siege  of  Brionne.  A  direct  attack  on  the  castle 
being  impossible,  William  built  counterworks  on 
either  bank  of  the  Risle  and  set  to  work  to  starve 
the  garrison  into  surrender.  By  all  accounts 
the  process  took  a  long  time,^  but  at  last  the 
failure  of  supplies  drove  Guy  to  send  and  ask  for 
terms  with  William.  These  were  sufficiently 
lenient;  Guy  was  required  to  surrender  Brionne 
and  Vernon,  but  was  allowed  to  live  at  William's 
court  if  he  pleased.  No  very  drastic  measures 
were  taken  with  regard  to  the  rebels  of  lower 
rank,  but  William  realising  with  true  instinct 
where  his  real  danger  had  lain,  HignnanflpH   f\}^ 

r>QQf1^Q  wViiVVi  lipH  hppn  fnrtifipH  againQf  him;  and 

with  the  disappearance  of  the  castles  the  f^^r^  nf 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  8i. 

2  Ordericus  Vitalis  (iii.,  342)  makes  a  pointed  reference  to 
the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  present  siege  in  comparison 
with  the  capture  of  Brionne  in  a  single  day  by  Robert  of 
Normandy  in  1090.  But  it  is  impossible  to  accept  his  state- 
ment that  the  resistance  of  Guy  of  Burgundy  was  protracted 
for  three  years. 

3  William  of  Poitiers,  81 :  '*  Bella  domestica  apud  nos  in 
longum  sopivit." 
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rM-in'l  war  vflniclif^H  from  Normandy  for  a  while. 

The  ^qpifql    piinigViryi^nf   nf  rf^Kf>11iniic   x/qccqIc   waS 

not,  in  armrHanrp  with  the  fenrjal  nistnm  nf  the 
timfij  The  legal  doctrine  of  sovereignty,  which 
made  the  levying  of  war  against  the  head  of  the 
state  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes,  was  the 
creation  of  the  revived  study  of  Roman  law  in 
the  next  century;  and  a  mere  revolt,  if  unaggra- 
vated  by  any  special  act  of  treason,  could  still 
be  atoned  for  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  To  this 
we  must  add  that  William  as  yet  was  no  king, 
the  head  of  no  feudal  hierarchy;  the  distance  that 
separated  him  from  a  viscount  of  Coutances  was 
far  less  than  the  distance  that  came  to  separate 
a  duke  of  Somerset  from  Edward  IV.  The  one 
man  who  was  treated  with  severity  on  the  present 
occasion  was  Grimbald  of  Plessis,  on  whom  was 
laid  the  especial  guilt  of  the  attempt  on  William's 
life  at  Valognes.  He  was  sent  into  perpetual 
imprisonment  at  Rouen,  where  he  shortly  died, 
directing  that  he  should  be  buried  in  his  fetters 
as  a  traitor  to  his  lord. 2  Guy  of  Burgundy  seems 
to  have  become  completely  discredited  by  his 

1  In  the  imperfectly  feudalised  state  of  England  a  stricter 
doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed:  see,  on  Waltheofs  case 
below,  page 

»  This  rests  on*  no  better  authority  than  Wace.  We  know 
with  more  certainty  that  the  lands  which  Grimbald  forfeited 
were  bestowed  by  William  upon  the  See  of  Bayeux,  of  which 
Odo,  the  duke's  brother,  became  bishop  in  1048. — Eng,  Hist, 
Rev.,  xxii.,  644. 
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conduct  in  the  war,  life  in  Normandy  became  un- 
bearable to  him,  and  of  his  own  free  will  he  retired 
to  Burgundy,  and  vanishes  from  Norman  history. 

IThe  war  was  over,  and  William's  future  in 
Normandy  was  secured,  but  the  revolt  had  in- 
direct results  which  extended  far  beyond  the 
immediate  sequence  of  events.     It  was  Wi^h'^n^'R 

diify    anH    inf^r^gf    fn    rAfnm     fii^    QPrviPP>    whiVVi 

King  Hfrflry  ha.d  mi  donfi  t.o  him,  and  it  was 
this  which  first  brntight  him  intn  hnstile  rplatinns 
with  thft  rising  power  on  the  lower  Loire,  the 

county  of   Anjnu     The  history  of  Anjou  is  in 

great  part  the  record  of  a  continuous  process  of 
territorial  expansion,  which,  even  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century  had  raised  the 
petty  lordship  of  Angers  to  the  position  of  a 
feudal  power  of  the  first  rank.  Angers  itself, 
situated  as  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  original 
Anjou,  was  an  excellent  capital  for  a  line  of 
aggressive  feudal  princes,  who  were  enabled  to 
strike  ^t  will  at  Brittany,  Maine,  Touraine,  or 
Saintonge,  and  made  the  most  of  their  strategical 
advantage.  With  Normandy  the  counts  of  Anjou 
had  not  as  yet  come  into  conflict;  the  county  of 
Maine  had  up  to  the  present  separated  the  two 
states,  and  the  collision  might  have  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed  had  not  the  events  of  1047 
compelled  William  of  Normandy  to  bear  his  part 
in  a  quarrel  which  shortly  afterwards  broke  out 
between  the  king  of  France  and  Count  Geoffrey 
II.  of  Anjou. 
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The  first  five  years  of  William's  minority  had 
coincided,  in  the  history  of  Anjou,  with  the  close 
of  the  long  reign  of  Count  Fulk  Nerra,  who  for 
more  than  fifty  years  had  been  extending  the 
borders  of  his  county  with  unceasing  energy  and 
an  entire  absence  of  moral  scruple,  and  has  justly 
been  described  as  the  founder  of  the  Angevin 
state.  His  son  and  successor  Geoffrey,  commonly 
known  in  history,  as  to  his  contemporaries,  under 
the  significant  nickname  of  Martel,  continued 
his  father's  work  of  territorial  aggrandisement. 
He  had  three  distinct  objects  in  view:  to  round 
off  his  hereditary  possessions  by  getting  possession 
of  Touraine,  and  to  extend  his  territory  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Loire  at  the  expense  of 
the  counts  of  Maine  and  Poitou  respectively. 
His  methods,  as  described  by  Norman  historians, 
were  elementary;  his  favourite  plan  was  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  enemy  and  allow  him  to 
ransom  himself  by  the  cession  of  the  desired 
territory.  This  simple  device  proved  effective 
with -the  counts  of  Poitou  and  Blois;  from  the 
former,  even  before  the  death  of  Fulk  Nerra, 
Geoffrey  had  extorted  the  cession  of  Saintonge, 
and  from  the  latter,  after  a  great  victory  at 
Montlouis  in  1044,  he  gained  full  possession  of  the 
county  of  Touraine.  The  conquest  of  Touraine 
was  undertaken  with  the  full  consent  of  the  king 
of  France;  the  counts  of  Blois,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  ill  neighbours  to  the  royal  demesne,  and 
King    Henry    and    his    successors  were   always 
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ready  to  ally  themselves  with  any  power  capable 
of  making  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  On  the 
other  hand  their  policy  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
consistent  in  this  respect;  the  rudimentary  balance 
of  power,  which  was  all  that  they  could  hope  to 
attain  at  this  time,  was  always  liable  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  very  means  which  they  took  to 
preserve  it;  a  count  of  Anjou  in  possession  of 
Saintonge  and  Touraine  could  be  a  more  danger- 
ous rival  to  the  monarchy  than  the  weakened 
count  of  Blois.  Accordingly,  less  than  four  years 
after  the  battle  of  Montlouis,  we  find  King  Henry 
in  arms  against  Geoffrey  Martel,  and  William 
of  Normandy  attracted  by  gratitude  and  feudal 
duty  into  the  conflict.^ 

When  William,  archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  the  Con- 
queror's first  biographer,  was  living,  an  exile 
as  he  styles  himself,  in  Poitou  shortly  after  this 
time,  the  prnwpss  nf  the  ynnng  HuVp  in  this^ 
pampaign  ^wa5;  a  mattftr  nf  nirrpnt  mnvPT5=:atinn  2 
The  Frenchmen,  we  are  told,  were  brought  to 
realise  unwillingly  that  the  acm^  led  hy  William 
from  Normandy  was  great-nr  hy  far  than   the 

who  took  part  in  the  war.     We  are  also  told  that 

.^King  Henry  had  the  greatest  regard  for  his  prot6g6, 

took   his   advice   on   all   military   matters,   and 

remonstrated  with  him  affectionately  on  his  too 

>  "  Vicissitudinem  post  haec  ipse  Regi  fide  studiosissima 
reddidit." 

>  William  of  Poitiers,  82. 
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great  Haring  in  thp  fiplrl.  William  seems  in  his , 
early  days  to  have  possessed  a  full  share  of  that 
delight  in  battle  which  is  perhaps  the  main 
motive  underlying  the  later  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  his  reputation  rose  rapidly  and  extended  far. 
Geoffrey  Martel  himself  said  that  there  could 
nowhere   be   found   so   good   a   knight   as    the 

duke  of  Nonnandy.  Thf>  pnnrf>g  nf  aacmny  gnH 
Aiivf>rgn#>  flnH  #>vpn  fliP  In'ngg   nf    c;pain   opnf    him 

Also  it  must  have  been  about  this  time  that 
William  made  overtures  to  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  while  in 
1051  we  know  that  he  made  a  journey,  fraught 
with  memorable  consequences,  to  the  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Tn  far^f  xxAfh  fVi^  cuK.  j 
jiigfttinn  nf  hig  hflmns  and  his  first  Angevin  | 
war   William    Qprang    af    a    KrMinr^    infr^    famA-    the  | 

political  stage  of  France  lacked  an  actor  of 
the  first  order,  and  William  in  the  flush  of  his 
early  manhood  was  an  effective  contrast  to 
the  subtle  and  dangerous  count  of  Anjou. 

At  some  undetermined  point  in  the  war  an 
opporttmity  presented  itself  for  Geoffrey  Martel 
to  gain  a,  fmthold  in  Norman  t.e.rritfiry.  On  the 
border  between  Normandy  and  Maine  stand  the 
towns  of  Domfront  and  Alengon,  each  command- 
ing a  river  valley  and  a  corresponding  passage 
from  the  south  into  Normandy.  Domfront  formed 
part  of  the  great  border  fief  of  Bellfime,  and  at 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  82. 
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this  time  it  was  included  in  the  cotinty  of  Maine, 
over  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  Geoffrey  Martel 
was  exercising  rights  of  suzerainty.  Alengon 
was  wholly  Norman,  but  its  inhabitants  found 
William's  strict  justice  unbearable,  and  being 
thus  predisposed  for  revolt  they  admitted  a 
strong  Angevin  garrison  sent  by  Geoffrey  Martel. 
William  decided  to  retaliate  by  capturing  Dom- 
front,  leaving  Alengon  to  be  retaken  afterwards.^ 
The  plan  was  reasonable,  but  it  nearly  led  to 
William's  destruction,  for  a  traitor  in  the  Norman 
army  gave  information  as  to  his  movements  to 
the  men  of  Domfront,  and  it  was  only  through 
his  personal  prowess  that  William  escaped  an 
ambush  skilfully  laid  to  intercept  him  as  he  was 
reconnoitring  near  the  city.  The  siege  which 
followed  was  no  light  matter.  It  was  winter, 
Geoffrey  had  thrown  a  body  of  picked  men  into 
the  castle,  and,  unlike  Brionne,  Domfront  was 
a  hill  fortress,  accessible  at  the  time  only  by 
two  steep  and  narrow  paths.  It  would  thus  be 
difficult  to  carry  the  place  by  sudden  assault; 
so  William,  as  formerly  at  Brionne  and  later  at 
Arques,  established  counterworks  and  waited 
for  the  result  of  a  blockade,  harassing  the  garrison 
meanwhile  by  incessant  attacks  on  their  walls. 
The  counterworks,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  four 
"castles,"  presumably  arranged  so  as  to  cover 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  Domfront  stands, 
and  William  contented  himself  for  the  present 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  87. 
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with  sectiring  his  own  supplies  and  preventing 
any  message  being  carried  from  the  garrison  to 
the  cotint  of  Anjou,  in  the  meantime  making  use 
of  the  opportunities  for  sport  which  the  neigh- 
bouring country  offered.  At  last  the  men  of 
Domfort  contrived  to  get  a  messenger  through 
the  Norman  lines  and  Geoffrey  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  his  allies  with  a  large  army.  What 
followed  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  William 
of  Poitiers : 

"When  William  knew  this  he  hastened  against 
him  [Geoffrey],  entrusting  the  maintenance  of  the 
siege  to  approved  knights,  and  sent  forward  as  scouts 
Roger  de  Montgomery  and  William  fitz  Osbern,  both 
young  men  and  eager,  who  learned  the  insolent 
intention  of  the  enemy  from  his  own  words.  For 
Geoffrey  made  known  by  them  that  he  would  beat 
up  William's  guards  before  Domfront  at  dawn  the 
next  day,  and  signified  also  what  manner  of  horse  he 
would  ride  in  the  battle  and  what  should  be  the 
fashion  of  his  shield  and  clothing.  But  they  replied 
that  he  need  trouble  himself  no  further  with  the 
journey  which  he  designed,  for  he  whom  he  sought 
would  come  to  him  with  speed,  and  then  in  their  turn 
they  described  the  horse  of  their. lord,  his  clothing 
and  arms.  These  tidings  increased  not  a  little  the 
zeal  of  the  Normans,  but  the  duke  himself,  the  most 
eager  of  all,  incited  them  yet  further.  Perchance 
this  excellent  youth  wished  to  destroy  a  tyrant,  for 
the  senate  of  Rome  and  Athens  held  such  an  act  to 
be  the  fairest  of  all  noble  deeds.  But  Geoffrey, 
smitten  with  sudden  terror,  before  he  had  so  much  as 
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seen  the  opposing  host  sought  safety  in  flight  with 
his  whole  army,  and  lo!  the  path  lay  open  whereby 
the  Norman  duke  might  spoil  the  wealth  of  his 
enemy  and  blot  out  his  rivars  name  with  everlasting 
ignominy."^ 

It  is  painful  to  pass  from  this  rhapsody  to  what 
is  perhaps  the  grimmest  scene  in  William's  life. 
The  rgtrgat  of  Geoffrey,  to  whatever  cause  it  is 
to  be  assignecC  exposed  Alengon  to  William's 
vengeance.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  before 
Domfront  to  maintain  the  siege,  in  a  single  night's 
march  he  crossed  the  water-parting  of  the  Varenne 
and  the  Sarthe,  and  approached  Akngooi  as  dawn 
was  breaking.  Facing  him  was  the  fortified  bridge 
over  the  Sarthe,  behind  it  lay  the  town,  and  above 
the  town  stood  the  castle,  all  fully  defended. 
On  the  bridge  certain  of  the  citizens  had  hung 
out  skins,  and  as  William  drew  near  they  beat 
them,  shouting  *'Hif1p,s  for  thp.  tanner."  ^  With 
a  mighty  oath  the  young  duke  swore  that  he  would 
prune  those  men  as  it  were  with  a  pollarding 
knife,  and  within  a  few  hours  he  had  executed  his 
threat.  The  bridge  was  stormed  and  the  town 
taken,  William  unroofing  the  houses  which  lay 
outside  the  wall  and  using  the  timber  as  fuel  to 
bum  the  gates,  but  the  castle  still  held  out. 
Thirt.y-two  of  thp.  ritizp.ns  wprf^  thpn  hronght  bfifgre 

thfi  (liakfi;  thrir  hands  and  fefit  wfiffi  stnink  off- 
and  flung  straightway  over  the  wall  of  the  castle 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  88. 

>  William  of  Jumi^ges,  vii.,  i8. 
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among  its  defenders.  ^  With  the  hasty  submission 
of  the  castle  which  followed  William  was  free  to  | 
give  his  whole  attention  to  the  reduction  of  Dom- 
front,  and  on  his  return  he  found  the  garrison 
already  demoralised  by  the  news  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Alengon,  and  by  the  ineffective  departure 
of  Geoffrey  Martel.  They  made  an  honourable 
surrender  and  Domfront  became  a  Norman  pos- 
session, 2  the  first  point  gained  in  the  struggle 
which  was  not  to  end  until  a  count  of  Anjou 
united  the  thrones  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
England. 

»  William  of  Jumi^ges,  vii.,  i8.    The  duke's  oath  is  given  by 
Wace :  Roman  de  Rou,  9468. 
»  William  of  Poitiers,  89. 
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CHAPTER  II 

REBELLION  AND  INVASION 

BRTWRRN  thfi  first  Angevin  war  and  the  QUt- 
Kff^oV  r^f  r^^Tf^i^  lioofiliti^o  K^fw^pn  NnrmanHy 

ai^H  Pranrp,  there  occuts  a  period  of  (^yi^  ^V 
six  years  the  historical  interest  of  which  lies 
almost  entirely  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Nor- 
man state.  It  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
time;  it  in'cluded  one  external  event  of  great  im- 
portance, William's  Tricif  fn  TTnglon/i  tn  t^j.t  but 
its  real  significance  lay  in  f.hP  gradual  fY^nsnlifJaltPSi" 

of  hi.s  powfir  in  Norma-ndy  and  it,s  results  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  in  these  years  that  William 

finally  supprfissf^H    f.Vip  irrppnnpilahip  mptr^Kp-pc^^^f 

his  nwn  family;  on  the  Other  hand  the  gradtial 

dissnlntinn  of  thfi  traHitinnal  allianrfi  h^tw^Pn 
Nnrmanriy  anH  thp  Happfian  Vioiis^  runs  parallel 
fn    fViis    prnppss    anH    is    ^ssAnfially    /^qiisaH    hy    if 

From  the  very  time  when  William  attained  his 
majority  these  two  powers  begin  steadily  to  drift 
apart;  the  breach  widens  as  William's  power  in- 
creases, and  the  support  given  by  the  J^jflg  of 
France  in  these  years  to  Norman  rebek^such  as 
William  Busac  and  William  of  Arques  is  naturally 
followed  by  his  invasions  of  Norrn^n^y  iri  tqi^^ 
axuLujQ^.    As  compensation  for  this  William's. 

96 
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Tnarriagp   with    MatilHa    nf    FlanH^rg    falls    within 

the  same  period,  and  events  ruled  that  the  aUiancf^ 

thtlS    formed    was    to    nPiitraligP    the    enmitv    of 

thft,  r«a,pfitiaTi  hoii.sfi  at.  the,  oritiml  momfint  nf  thfi 
invQcii^n  nf  F.nglanfl       There  is  indeed  a  sense  i    /    ; 
in  which  we  may  say  that  it  was  Williamls-Suc-  \V    ^ 

PACQ  in  fh^QA  C1Y  yf^arg  xxrhiVh    marJA    thp    invaQinn   \  ' 

nf  RngianH  pr^cciKii^*  wh^th^r  consciously  or  not,  I 
William  was  making  indispensable  preparation 
for  his  supreme  endeavour  when  he  was  taking 
the  castles  of  his  unquiet  kinsmen  and  banishing 
them  from  Normandy.  ^ 

The  first  of  them  to  go  was  William  sumamed 
"thfiJBtadiag,"  count  of  Mortain  and  grandson  of 
Duke  Richard  the  Fearless.  ^^^  f«^l  was  sudden 
and  dramatic.  As  we  have  only  one  narrative  of 
these  events  it  may  be  given  here  at  length: 

"At  that  time  William  named  the  WarKng,  of 
Richard  the  Great's  line,  was  count  of  Mortain.  One 
day  a  certain  knight  of  his  household,  called  Robert 
Bigot,  came  to  him  and  said,  *My  Lord,  I  am  very 
poor  and  in  this  country  I  cannot  obtain  relief;  I  will 
therefore  go  to  Auplia,  where  I  may  live  more  honour- 
ably.' 'Who,*  said  William,  *has  advised  you  thus?' 
'The  poverty  which  I  suffer,'  replied  Robert.  Then 
said  William,  *  Within  eight  days,  in  Normandy  itself, 
you  shall  be  able  in  safety  to  seize  with  your  own 
hands  whatever  you  may  require.'  Robert  there- 
fore, submitting  to  his  lord's  counsel,  bided  his  time, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  through  Richard  of  Avranches 
his  kinsman,  gained  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke. 
One  day  they  were  talking  in  private  when  Robert 
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among  other  matters  repeated  the  above  speech  of 
Count  William.  The  duke  thereupon  summoned  the 
count  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  talk  of  this 
kind,  but  he  could  not  deny  the  matter,  nor  did  he 
dare  to  tell  his  real  meaning.  Then  said  the  duke  in 
his  wrath :  *  You  have  planned  to  confound  Normandy 
with  seditious  war,  and  wickedly  have  you  plotted 
to  rebel  against  me  and  disinherit  me,  therefore  it  is 
that  you  have  promised  booty  to  your  needy  knight. 
But,  God  granting  it,  the  unbroken  peace  which  we 
desire  shall  remain  to  us.  Do  you  therefore  depart 
from  Normandy,  nor  ever  return  hither  so  long  as  I 
live/  William  thus  exiled  sought  Apulia  wretchedly, 
accompanied  by  only  one  squire,  and  the  duke  at  once 
promoted  Robert  his  brother  and  gave  him  the  county 
of  Mortain.  Thus  harshly  did  he  abuse  the  haughty 
kindred  of  his  father  and  honourably  exalt  the  hiunble 
kindred  of  his  mother."  ^ 

The  moral  of  the  story  lies  in  its  last  sentence. 

hAginning    to    show    thpmRfilvpQ    HangPrnng,     and 

William  threw  down  the  challenge  to  them  once 
for  all  when  he  disinherited  the  grandson  of 
Richard  the  Great  in  favour  of  the  grandson 
of  the  tanner  of  Falaise.  But,  apart  from  the 
personal  questions  involved,  the  tale  is  eminently 
illustrative  of  William's  conception  of  his  duty 
as  a  ruler,     ^y  p^^^^y  flii'j;;^'^^^  ^'S  prppfissfission 

fi;^  ^AnjDtyhn  wonlrl  stir  up  nvi'l  WRr  iti  Nnrfrianrfy 

>  William  of  Jumidges,  vii.,  19. 
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fnTTnw^  na.tnra,ny  t.ha.t.^  rnmniiiiiitiy  nf  intirrrit 

gainst  thg, jgrsatotii^amTiamLWhi^^^^  was^ typirai 

"^fj^*"  ''^''^y  MiHHiPi^pPS  in  NnrmRnrly  anH  Kng- 

lanH    aliVp       Jt.    i»    inarivigAhlp    .to.  SCmtimsa JfiTo" 

narrowly  "the  means  taken  by  William  to  secure 
his  position;  if  on  the  present  occasion  he  exiled 
his  cousin  on  the  mere  information  of  a  single 
knight,  he  had  already  been  taught  the  wisdom 
of  striking  at  the  root  of  a  rebellion  before  it  had 
time  to  grow  to  a  head.     We  must  not  expect^ 
too  much  forbearance  from  the  head  of  a  feudal  L. 
state  in  his  dealings  with  a  suspected  noble  when  ( 
the  banishment  of  the  latter  would  place  a  63x1^ 
gerous  fief  at  the  former's  disposal.     Lastly,  we 
may  notice  the  way  in  which  Apulia  is  evidently 
regarded  as  a  land  of  promise  at  this  time  by  all 
who  seek  better  fortune  than  Normandy  can  give 
them.     In  the  eleventh  century,  as  in  the  fifteenth, 
Italy  was  exercising  its  perennial  attraction  for 
the  men  of  the  ruder  north,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of    the  sons   of   Tancred    of  Hauteville  a 
new  Normandy  was  rising  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  in  the  West  by  the  shores  of 
the  Ionian  Sea. 

Probably  about  this  time,  and  possibly  not 
without  some  connection  with  the  disaffection  of 
William  the  Warling,  there  occurred  another 
abortive  revolt,  of  which  the  scene  was  laid,  as 
usual,  in  one  of  the  semi-independent  counties 


^ 
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held  by  members  of  the  ducal  house.  In  the 
north-east  comer  of  Normandy  the  town  of  Eu 
with  its  surrounding  territory  had  been  given  by 
Duke  Richard  II.  to  his  illegitimate  brother 
William.  The  latter  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
Robert,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him  in  the  cotmty, 
Hugh,  the  youngest,  subsequently  becoming  bishop 
of  Lisieux.  The  remaining  brother,  William  sur- 
named  Busac,  is  a  mysterious  person  whose 
appearance  in  history  is  almost  confined  to  the 
single  narrative  which  we  possess  of  his  revolt. 
The  latter  is  not  free  from  difficulty;  William  was 
not  his  father's  eldest  son,  and  yet  at  the  period  in 
question  he  appears  in  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Eu,  and,  which  is  much  more  remarkable,  he  is 

represented  as  laying  nlaim  tn  flip,  Hnr^Viy  nf  Nnr. 

manHy  -ifQplf  At  present  this  is  inexplicable, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Hulr^  Kf>cipgi^H  ar^H  fr^q]g^ 

T?.ii  anr^  i^rn^rp  AATillioin  T^iK^pp  into  ftXJlft.       The  plaCe 

of  refuge  which  he  chose  is  very  suggestive.  He 
went  to  France  and  attached  himself  to  King 
Henry,  who  married  him  to  the  heiress  of  the 
county  of  Soissons,  where  his  descendants  were 
ruling  at  the  close  of  the  century.  ^     It  is  plain  that 

the  1^ng*g  nppnrtnniQf.  pn^Uny  liac  Hpfinifply  fnmpH 

a,ga,inst.  William  of  Normandy,  when  we  find  a 


Norman  rebel  received  with  open  arms  and  given 
an  important  territorial  position  on  the  border  of 
the  royal  demesne.^ 

»  William  of  Jumi^ges,  vii.,  ao.  ^ 

» The  visit  of  William  to  England  in  105 1  will  be  considered 
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The  third  and  last  of  this  series  of  revolts  can 
be  definitely  assigned  to  the  year  Tngg  It  arose 
like  the  revolt  of  William  Busac  in  the  land  east  of 
Seine,  and  its  leader  was  again  one  of  the  **  Ricar- 
denses,''  a  member  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
ducal  house.  William  count  of  Arques  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Richard  II.,  and  therefore 
brother  by  the  half  blood  to  Duke  Robert  I.,  and 
uncle  to  William  of  Normandy.  With  the  object 
of  conciliating  an  important  member  of  his  family 
the  latter  had  enfeoffed  his  uncle  in  the  county  of 
Arques,  the  district  between  Eu  and  the  Pays  de 
Caux.  Before  long,  however,  relations  between 
the  duke  and  the  count  became  strained;  William 
r^f  ArqiiAQ  xxtqq  said  to  h^vc  failed  in  his  feudal 
duty  at  the  siege  of  Domfront,  and  when  a  little 
later  he  proceeded  to  fortify  the  capital  of  his 
county  with  a  castle,  it  was  known  that  his  de- 
signs were  not  consonant  with  loyalty  towards  the 
interests  of  his  lord  and  nephew.  In  the  hope  of 
anticipating  further  trouble  the  duke  insisted 
on  his  legal  right  of  garrisoning  the  castle  with 
his  own  troops,  but  the  precaution  proved  to  be 
quite  futile,  for  the  count  soon  won  over  the  garri- 
son, defied  his  nephew,  and  spread-dfiStructionQver 
^R  wide  an  Area  as  he  could  reach  from  his  base  of 
operations.  At  this  time,  as  at  the  similar  crisis 
of  1047,  William  seems  to  have  been  at  Valognes; 
he   was    certainly   somewhere    in    the    Cotentin 

below,  Chapter  IV.,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of 
the  English  succession. 


^ 
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when  tlfe  news  of  what  was  happening  at  Arques 
was  brought  to  him.  ^  Without  a  moment's  delay 
he  rode'oflE  towards  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  crossing 
the  Dive  estuary  at  the  ford  of  St.  Clement  and 
so  past  Bayeux,  Caen,  and  Pont  Audemer  to  the 
Seine  at  Caudebec,  and  then  to  Baons-le-Comte 
and  Arques,  his  companions  dropping  off  one  by 
one  in  the  course  of  his  headlong  ride  until  only 
six  were  left.  Near  to  Arques,  however,  he  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  three  hundred  horsemen  from 
Rouen,  who  had  set  out  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting the  men  of  Arques  from  carrying  supplies 
into  the  castle.  William  had  not  yet  outgrown 
the  impetuosity  which  called  forth  King  Henry's 
admonitions  in  the  campaign  of  1048:  he 
insisted  on  delivering  an  instant  attack,  believing 
that  the  rebels  would  shrink  from  meeting  him 
in  person,  and  dashed  on  to  the  castle  regardless 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Rouen  men,  who  coun- 
selled discretion.  Charging  up  the  castle  mound 
he  drove  the  count  and  his  men  within  the  fortress 
as  he  had  anticipated,  and  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  but  for  their  hastily  shutting  the  gates 
against  him  the  revolt  would  have  been  ended 
then  and  there. 

The  surprise  assault  having  failed,  nothing  was 
left  but  a  blockade,  and  accordingly  William 
established  a  counterwork  at  the  base  of  the  castle 
and  entrusted  it  to  Walter  Giflfard,  lord  of  the 
neighbouring  estate  of  Longueville,  while  he  him- 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  92. 
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self  went  off,  "  being  called  by  other  business/*  as 
his  panegyrist  tells  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
probable  that  he  "writhHrpw  from  a  sense  of  feudal 
propriety,  ^  for  no  less  a  person  than  JKuLOg-Henry 

of  France  was  aHvanoing  tn  f.hp  rplipf  of  fhfi  gar- 

risQiL    On  all  grniinds  it.  wa.s  desirahlp.  fnr  Wi11ia,m 

to  rpfra;jn  from  RPtfing  a  h^A  pygmplp  f n  Viic  Karnnc 

by  actuaUy  appearing  in  arms  against  his  nwn 
Qverlordj  and  so  the  operations  against  the  king 
were  left  to  the  direction  of  others.  At  the  out- 
set they  were  fortunate.  There  were  still  a  few 
barons  in  the  county  of  Arques  who  had  not  joined 
the  rebels,  and  one  of  them,  Richard  of  Hugleville, 
possessed  a  castle,,  a  few  miles  from  Arques  itself, 
at  St.  Aubin,  which  lay  on  the  line  of  march  of 
the  French  king.  Possibly  it  was  this  fact  which 
suggested  to  the  besiegers  the  idea  of  intercepting 
the  king  before  he  reached  Arques;  at  any  rate, 
they  formed  a  plan  of  the  kind,  which  proved 
successful  and  curiously  jjitiripntf  1  rinn  nf  thr 
^ncf    fom/^^^c^   ppij^oHpi;   in    thp    frpat^.f   hafflp   n£ 

Hastings^  The  king,  who  had  been  marching 
carelessly  with  a  convoy  of  provisions  intended 
for  the  garrison  within  Arques,  halted  near  to 
St.  Aubin.  In  the  meantime  the  Normans  be- 
fore Arques  had  sent  out  a  detachment  which 
they  divided  into  two  parts,  the  greater  part 
secreting  itself  not  far  from  St.  Aubin,  while  the 
rest  made  a  feint  attack  on  the  royal  army.  After 
a  short  conflict  the  latter  division  turned  in 
» This  is  definitely  asserted  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
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pretended  flight,  drew  out  a  niimber  of  the  king's 
army  in  pursuit,  and  enticed  them  past  the  place 
where  the  trap  was  laid,  whereupon  the  hidden 
Normans  sallied  out,  fell  on  the  Frenchmen,  and 
annihilated  them,  slajdng  Enguerrand,  count  of 
Ponthieu,  and  many  other  men  of  note.'  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  king  hurried  on  to 
Arques,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  provisions  into 
the  castle,  and  then,  eager  to  avenge  the  disaster 
at  St.  Aubin,  he  made  a  savage  attack  on  the 
counterwork  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  But  its 
defences  were  strong  and  its  defenders  resolute: 
so  the  king,  to  avoid  further  loss,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  St.  Denis,  and  with  his  withdrawal  Duke 
William  reappeared  upon  the  scene.  ^  Then  the 
blockade  was  resumed  in  earnest,  and  we  are  told 
that  its  severity  convinced  the  count  of  Arques  of 
his  folly  in  claiming  the  duchy  against  his  lord. 
Repeated  messages  to  King  Henry  begging  for 
relief  found  him  unwilling  to  risk  any  further  loss 
of  prestige,  and  at  last  hunger  did  its  work.  The 
garrison  surrendered,  asking  that  life  and  limb 
might  be  guaranteed  to  them,  but  making  no 
further  stipulation,  and  William  of  Poitiers  glee- 
fully describes  the  ignominious  manner  of  their 
exit  from  the  castle.  2  Here,  as  after  Val-es- 
dunes,  jf  wqq  nnt  fhp  HiilfpVQ  pnlipy^  if  it  lay  in  his 

power,     tn     pmr^Pf^rl     fr>     #>vfrpmifiPg     againgf.     fh^ 

boaJtfiflLIfihds,  and  William  was  notably  lenient 

»See  on  this  episode,  Round,  Feudal  England,  382-385. 
'Page  95. 
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to  his  uncle,  who  was  deprived  of  his  county  and 
his  too-powerful  castle,  but  was  granted  at  the 
same  time  a  large  estate  in  Normandy.  However, 
like  Guy  of  Burgundy,  he  declined  to  live  in  the 
country  over  which  he  had  hoped  to  rule  and  he 
went  into  voluntary  exile  at  the  court  of  Eustace 
of  Boulogne. 

One  outlying  portion  of  the  duchy  remained  in  % 
revolt  after  the  fall  of  Arques.  On  the  south-  j^ 
western  border  of  Normandy  the  fortress  of  Mou- 
lins  had  been  betrayed  to  the  king  by  Wimund, 
its  commander,  and  had  received  a  royal  garrison 
under  Guy-Geoffrey,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine.  The  importance  of  this  event  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Moulins  in  unfriendly  hands  threatened 
to  cut  off  communications  between  the  Hiesmois 
and  the  half-independent  county  of  Bell6me. 
Fortunately  for  the  integrity  of  the  duchy,  the 
fate  of  Moulins  was  determined  by  the  surrender 
of  Arques;  the  garrison  gave  up  their  cause  as 
hopeless,  and  retired  without  attempting  to  stand 
a  siege.  * 

At  some  indefinite  point  in  the  short  interval 
of  peace  which  followed  the  revolt  of  William  or 

Arques,    Willifltri    nf    NnrmanHy    wag    marripH    f r>  1 
MatilHa^   HaiightPr  nf  Ra]Hwm   rnnnf  nf  T^lanH^^rq    1 

in  the  minster  at  Eu.  On  William's  part  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage  was  an  art  of 
ci^pio  lo^ioccnooo  noteworthy  in  so  faithful 
a  son  of  Holy  Church,  for  in  1049  the  General 

»  William  of  Jumidges,  vii.,  7. 
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Council  of  Rheims  had  solemnly  forbidden  Count 
Baldwin  to  give  his  daughter  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  had  simultaneously  inhibited  William 
from  receiving  her.  ^  A  mystery  which  has  not 
been  wholly  solved  hangs  over  the  motives 
which  underlay  this  prohibition;  for  genealogical 
research  has  hitherto  failed  to  discover  any  tie 
of  affinity  which  might  furnish  an  impediment, 
reasonable  or  otherwise,  to  the  proposed  marriage, 
while  at  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
provisions  of  the  canon  law  on  the  subject  of 
the  prohibited  degrees  were  much  less  rigid  and 
fantastic  than  they  subsequently  became.  Yet 
the  decree  is  duly  entered  among  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Rheims,  and  it  served  to  keep 
William  and  his  chosen  bride  apart  for  four  years. 
Early  in  1053,  however.  Pope  Leo  IX.  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans  in  Italy  at  the 
battle  of  Aversa,  and  the  coincidence  of  his  cap- 
tivity with  William's  defiance  of  the  papal  cen- 
sure has  not  escaped  the'  notice  of  historians.^ 
By  all  churchmen  of  the  stricter  sort  a  marriage 
celebrated  under  such  conditions  was  certain  to 
be  regarded  as  a  scandal.  Normandy  was  laid 
iirtHpr  an  infprHirt^  and  in  the  duchy  itself  the 
opposition  was  headed  by  two  men  of  very 
different  character.  Malger,  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  at  the  time,  was  a  brother  of  the  fallen 
count  of  Arques,  and  the  excommunication  which 

»  Lahhb  Concilia,  xi.,  14 12. 

a  For  example,  Freeman,  N.  C,  iii.,  92. 
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he  pronounced  against  his  erring  nephews  was 
probably  occasioned  as  much  by  the  poKtical 
grievances  of  his  family  as  by  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  the  despite  done  to  the  Council  of  Rheims. 
William  speedily  came  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Pope  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to 
remove  Malger  from  his  archbishopric,  but  the 
marriage  was  also  condemned  by  the  man  who 
both  before  and  after  that  event  held  above  all 
others  the  place  of  the  duke's  familiar  friend. 
The  career  of  Lanframiof  Pavia,  at  this  moment 
prior  of  Bee,  will  be  more  fittingly  considered 
elsewhere,  but  his  nppn^dtinn  to  William's  mar, 
riftgft  was  fisppHfllly  CTgrnifirflnt  heoausp  of  his 
grf^af.  Ipgal  ImnixrlpHgrp  anH  tVip  Hi.QintprpQf.pr1ripg.Q 
nL  liJQ  mnf^ wQ  anri  fhft  immmpromising  attitudft 
of  his  most  intimate  counsellor  cut  the  duke  to 
the  quick.  In  the  outburst  of  his  anger  William 
savagely  ordflred  that  the  lands  nf  t.hp  mnna.st.Pfy 

nf  Tie^  cl^niilH  Ha  ViarnVH     anH  fViflf  T^anfranr^  IxiOl- 

self  should  instantly  depart  from  Normandy.  A 
chance  meeting  between  the  duke  and  the  prior 
led  to  a  rfirnnritiation,  and  Lanfranc  was  there-  1 
upon  employed  to  negotiate  with  the  papal  court 
for  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
Nevertheless    fivp    jrearfi .;  passed    hgforg — Pnpp 


TSJi/^Vir^lQc  TT    in   Tngg  gronfAH  tVif>  nPfv^Qgary  Higppn. 

Rafifvn  accompanied  by  an  injunction  that  William 
^nd  his  wife  should  each  build  and  endow  a 
monastery  by  way  of  penance  for  their  dis- 
obedience; and  the  reasons  for  this  long  delay  are 
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almost  as  difficult  to  understand  as  are  the  grounds 
for  the  original  prohibition  in  1049.  But  it  is 
probable  that  William,  having  once  taken  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  and  gained  possession  of 
his  bride,  was  well  content  that  the  progress  of  his 
suit  at  Rome  should  drag  its  slow  length  along, 
trusting  that  time  and  the  chances  of  diplomatic 
expediency  might  soften  the  rigours  of  the  canon 
law,  and  bring  the  papal  curia  to  acquiescence  in 
the  accomplished  fact. 

TViA  rniinfy  nf  T^lanHf^rQ  "with  which  Normandy 
at  this  time  became  intimately  connected,  held  a 
imique  position  among  the  feudal  states  of  the 
north.     Part  only  of  the  wide  territory  ruled  by 

Baldwin   IV.   nw^H     ff^n^Ql    c^r^nV^  fr.    fVi^    Viryg  pf 

France,  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  was 
an  imperial  fief,  and  the  fact  of  his  divided  alle- 
giance enabled  the  count  of  Flanders  to  play  the 
part  of  an  international  power.  By  contemporary 
writers  Count  Baldwin  is  occasionally  graced  with 
the  higher  title  of  Marquis,  ^  and  the  designation 
well  befitted  the  man  who  ruled  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  the  borderland  between  the  French 
kingdom  and  the  German  empire.  The  constant 
jealousy  of  his  two  overlords  secured  him  in  prac- 
tical independence,  and  in  material  resources  it 
is  probable  that  no  prince  between  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Alps  could  compete  with  the 
lord  of  Bruges  and  Ghent;  for  the  great  cities 

1  Count  Baldwin  III.  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis  on  the 
coins  which  he  issued. 
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of  Flanders  were  already  developing  the  wealth 
and  commercial  influence  which  in  the  next  gen- 
eration were  to  give  them  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment for  communal  independence.  For  some 
thirty  years  we  find  T^alHwin  mlfivflting  fhf^ 
friendship  of  Knglanjji  as  became  a  ruler  whose 
subjects  were  already  finding  their  markets  in 
English  ports;  and  as  the  political  situation  un- 
folded itself,  the  part  he  chose  to  take  in  the  strife 
of  parties  across  the  Channel  became  a  matter  of 
increasing  concern  for  English  statesmen.  "  Bald- 
win's land,"  as  the  English  chronicler  terms  it, 
was  the  customary  resort  of  political  exiles  from 
England,  and  in  1066  it  was  the  attitude  of  the 
count  of  Flanders  which,  as  we  shall  see,  really'/-" 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  William  of  Normandy. 
At  the  early  date  with  which  we  are  dealing  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  that  this  would  be  so,  but 
the  ^roJtio  r^f  o  TTiorviioVi  aiiiannp  ^as  already  recog- 
aisfld  in  England  by  the  aggressive  house  with 
which  William  was  at  la^t  to  come  into  deadly 

conflict.       In    105 1,  Tngi'g^  <inr\  nf  Rarl  rV>HwinP  of 
WeSSeX,   txy^HHf^H   Jii/^i>V»     Pi-^nnf   T^alr^Tinn'g   c^cfAf  1 

and  this  fact  inevitably  gave  a  political  complexion 
to  William's  marriage  to  Matilda,  two  years  later. 
Godwine,  as  leader  of  the  English  nationalists,  i 
and  William  as  tdtimate  supporter  of  the  Normans  | 
in  England,  were  each  interested  to  secure  the  ' 
alliance  of  a  power  which  might  intervene  with  ? 
decisive  effect  on  either  side    and  cotdd  not  be  \ 
»  Vita  Eadwardi  (R.S.),  404. 
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ever  the  reason  of  his  absence,  Geoffrey  Mattel, 
William's  most  formidable  rival,  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  the  king's  associates  as  given  by 
William  of  Poitiers.  ^  This  may  be  due  to  a  mere 
oversight  on  the  latter's  part,  or  more  probably 
it  may  be  that  Geoffrey  was  too  independent  to 
take  part  in  an  expedition  which,  although  di- 
rected against  his  personal  enemy,  was  commanded 
by  his  feudal  lord.  But  with  or  without  his  aid 
the  army  which  obeyed  the  king's  summons  was 
to  all  seeming  overwhelmingly  superior  to  any 
force  which  the  duke  of  Normandy  could  put  into 
the  field. 

With  so  great  an  army  at  his  disposal,  the 
king  could  well  afford  to  divide  his  forces  and 
make  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Normandy  at  two 
different  points.  The  lower  course  of  the  Seine 
supplied  a  natural  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  spheres  of  operation  of  the  two  invading  ar- 
mies, and  accordingly  the  myal  Vmcf  miicfAr^H  in 
twn  diinsinm;,  one  assembling  in  the  Beauvoisis 
to  ravage  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the  other  assem- 
bUng  at  Mantes,  and  directed  at  the  territory  of 

>  Page  97.  On  this  question  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence 
William  of  Jumi^ges .  whose  authority  is  only  second  to  that 
of  William  of  Poitiers,  definitely  asserts  Geoffrey's  partici- 
pation in  the  campaign.  See  Halphen ,  Co«^^  d'Anjou,  77. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  argument  from  the  silence 
of  William  of  Poitiers  should  not  be  pressed  too  far,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1053  (see  below)  certainly  suggest 
that  the  king  held  Geoffrey  guilty  of  a  breach  of  feudal  duty, 
and  later  writers,  such  as  Orderic,  cannot  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly in  regard  to  the  detailed  history  of  this  period. 
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Evreux,  Rouen,  and  Lisieux.  The  first  division 
was  drawn  from  those  lands  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Seine,  which  owed  allegiance  to  the 
French  crown,  and  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Odo  the  king's  brother  and  Reginald  of 
Clermont.  The  army  which  gathered  at  Mantes 
comprised  the  Aquitanian  contingent,  together 
with  troops  drawn  from  the  loyal  provinces  north 
of  Loire  and  west  of  Seine,  and  was  led  by  the 
king  in  person.  The  general  plan  of  campaign  is 
thus  intelligible  enough,  but  its  ultimate  purpose 
is  not  so  clear,  perhaps  because  the  king  himself 
had  formed  no  plans  other  than  those  which  re- 
lated to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war.  On  his 
part  William  formed  a  scheme  of  defenre  rnr- 
rpspnnding  to  his  pnemips'  plan  nf  attark.  He 
took  the  field  in  person  with  the  men  of  the  Bessin, 
Cotentin,  Avranchin,  Auge,  and  Hiesmois,  the 
districts,  that  is,  which  were  threatened  by  the 
king  and  his  southern  army,  entrusting  the  de- 
fence of  the  Pays  de  Caux  to  leaders  chosen  on 
account  of  their  local  influence.  Count  Robert  of 
Eu,  Hugh  of  Goumai,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  Walter 
Giflfard,  and  Gilbert  Crispin,  the  last  a  great  land- 
owner in  the  Vexin.  ^William's  object  was  tol 
play  a  purely  Hpfpnoi'vf^  gatriA    a.^dfidSLQH  whichi 

was   SBDSe     as     i>     f>ir^w    npnn     fVi^    In'ng    on/l    Vii'g 

The  invading  force  moved  across  the  country, 
laying  it  waste  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  feudal 
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warfare,  William  hanging  on  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  king's  army,  cutting  off  stragglers  and 
foraging  parties  and  anticipating  the  inevitable 
devastation  of  the  land  by  removing  all  provisions 
from  the  king's  line  of  advance.  The  king  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  county  of  Brionne  when 
disaster  fHI  nn  thf=^  allied  army  arrnss  the  Spinp. 
Thinking  that  William  was  retiring  in  front  of  the 
king's  march  the  leaders  of  the  eastern  host  ig- 
nored the  local  force  opposed  to  themselves  in  the 
belief,  we  are  told,  that  all  the  knights  of  Nor- 
mandy were  accompanying  the  duke.  But  the 
cotmt  of  Eu  and  his  fellow-officers  were  deliber- 
ately reserving  their  blow  tmtil  the  whole  of  their 
army  had  drawn  together,  and  the  French  met  lit- 
tle opposition  until  they  had  come  to  the  town  of 
Mojctemer,  which  they  occupied  and  used  as  their 
headquarters  while  they  ravaged  the  neighbour- 
hood in  detail  at  their  leisure.  Spending  the  day 
in  plunder  they  kept  bad  watch  at  night,  and  this 
fact  induced  the  Norman  leaders  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  surprise.  Finding  out  the  disposition  of  the 
French  force  through  spies,  they  moved  up  to 
Mottemer  by  night  and  surrounded  it  before 
daybreak,  posting  guards  so  as  to  command  all 
the  exits  from  the  town;  and  the  first  intimation 
which  the  invaders  received  of  their  danger  was 
the  firing  of  the  place  over  their  heads  by  the 
Normans.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  wild  con- 
fusion. In  the  dim  light  of  the  wintry  dawn  the 
panic-struck  Frenchmen    instinctively   made  for 
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the  roads  which  led  out  of  the  town,  only  to  be 
driven  in  again  by  the  Normans  stationed  at  these 
points.  Some  of  course  escaped;  Odo  the  king's 
brother  and  Reginald  of  Clermont  got  clear  early 
in  the  day,  but  for  some  hours  th^  ma.Qg  of  tliP 

Frpnoh  army  wag  gtP^Hily  fv>ing  fvimpmRs/y!  int/^ 

the  middle  of  the  burning  tciwn,  The  Frenchmen 
must  have  made  a  brave  defence,  but  they  had 
no  chance  and  perished  wholesale,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  men  of  high  rank  as  were  worth 
reserving  for  their  ransoms.  Among  these  last 
was  Cotmt  Guy  of  Ponthieu,  whose  brother  Wal- 
eran  perished  in  the  struggle,  and  who  was  him- 
self kept  for  two  years  as  a  prisoner  at  Bayeux 
before  he  bought  his  liberty  by  acknowledging 
himself  to  be  William's  "  man." 
unqualified,  and  Wini9m  knew  how  to  turn 

He  received  the  news  on  the  night  following 
the  battle,  and  instantly  formed  a  plan,  which, 
even  when  described  by  his  contemporary  bio- 
grai^er,  reads  like  a  romance.  As  soon  as  he 
knew  the  result  of  the  conflict  he  summoned  one 
of  his  men  and  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  French 
camp  and  bring  to  the  king  himself  the  news  of 
his  defeat.  The  JxiaiL  fulfilled  his  directions,  went 
off,  rlimhpH  a  high  ttipp   dose  to  the  king's  tent, 

and      mfh    Q    m^ghfy   vm'rH>    pnf^lainn^    fliA    ^v^nt 

of  the  battle.  The  king,  awakened  by  these 
tidings  of  disaster  from  the  air,  was  struck  with 
tenPT^  and,  wi^out  waiting  for  the  dsLwn^Jbrok^ 


it4o  I  ''^ 
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UfLhisucainp,  and  made  with  what  haste  he  might 
for  the  Norman  border.  William,  seeing  that  his 
main  purpose  was  in  a  fair  way  of  achievement, 
refrained  from  harassing  the  king's  disorderly 
retreat;  the  French  were  anxious  to  end  so  un- 
lucky a  campaign,  and  peace  was  soon  made. 
According  to  the  treaty  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Mortemer  were  to  be  released  on  pa3mient  of  their 

ransoms,  while  the  Hng  prnmiCAH  fn  nnnfiitn 
"^jl^iam  in  fhp  pnospgoinn  nf  wViaf^^v^r  /^nnqii^cfc 
hp  haH  marlp^  or  ghoiiM  fliprpaffpr  malr^  frnm  fliA 
fpm'fnry     nf.    aAnflPrpy     of      Anjon    1       Herein,      UO 

doubt  King  Henry  in  part  was  constrained  by 
necessity,  but  in  view  of  his  defeat  it  was  not 
inappropriate  that  he  shotdd  make  peace  for  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  one  great  vassal  who 
had  neglected  to  obey  the  summons  to  his  army.2 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  William,  though  he 
has  the  French  king  at  so  great  a  disadvantage, 
nevertheless  regards  the  latter's  consent  to  his 
territorial  acquisitions  as  an  object  worth  stipu- 
lation; King  Henry,  to  whatever  straits  he  might 
be  reduced,  was  still  his  overlord,  and  could  alone 
give  legal  sanction  to  the  conquests  made  by  his 
vassals  within  the  borders  of  his  kingdom. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this 
treaty  as  marking  a  return  to  the  state  of  affairs 
which  prevailed  in  1048,  when  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Normandy  were  united  against  the  count 
of  Anjou  in  the  war  which  ended  with  the  capture 

«  William  of  Poitiers,  99.     _    «  See  note,  page    above. 
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of  Alengon.    The  peace  of  1054  was  little  morel 
than  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  each  party  mis- 1 
trusting  the  other.    The   firc<  ^ar^  r^f  ^v»^  ^iiV^,   . 
now  that  his  hands  were  free,  was  Jiijstrfiiigthfili        ^ 

hie  pndfinn   againQf  his  OVftrlorH^   and  One  of  the 

border  fortresses  erected  at  this  time  was  acci- 
dentally to  become  a  name  of  note  in  the  municipal 
history  of  England.  Over  against  Tilli^j-es,  the 
border  post  which  King  Henry  had  taken  from 
Normandy  in  the  stormy  times  of  William's  mi- 
nority, the  duke  now  founded  the  -castle-oL-Bier 
Jtfiilil,  and  entrusted  it  to  William  fitz  Osbem,  his 
companion  in  the  war  of  Domfront.  ^  Under  the 
protection  of  the  castle,  by  a  process  which  was 
extremely  common  in  French  history,  a  group  of 
merchants  came  to  found  a  trading  community 
or  bourg.  The  burgesses  of  Breteuil,  however, 
received  special  privileges  from  William  fitz  Osbem 
and  when  he,  their  lord,  became  earl  of  Hereford 
these  privileges  were  extended  to  not  a  few  of 
the  rising  towns  along  the  Welsh  border.  The 
"la\K&.flJLEreti^,"  which  are  mentioned  by  name-i''  • 
in  Domesday  Book,  and  w^r^  rf^garH^H  qq  g  m^idfl 
muninpfil  constitution  for  two  Cfint,iirifi.s  aftfir  t.hf; 

rnnqiiPi^t  nf  Rnglflnd,  thnft  f.«kfi  thfiir  origrin  from 

f]iA  riglifc  nf  fVi^  hiirgfiggpg  who  clustered  round 
William's  border  fortress  on  the  Iton.^ 
Another  castle  built  at  this  time  was  definitely 

»  William  of  Jumidges,  vii.,  25. 

2  See  The  Laws  of  Breteuil^  by  Miss  M.  Bateson,  Eng.  Hist, 
Rev.,  XX. 
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intpinrlpd,  to  mark  t.hfi  rmpfining  of  hostilities 

QgQincf  fli^  nniinf  nf    Anjrkii         At  Amhri^.rf>S^   neat 

the  confluence  of  the  Mayenne  and  the  Varenne, 
William  selected  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength  for  the  site  of  a  rastlff  which  should  com- 
mand one  of  the  chief  lines  of  entry  from  Nor- 
mandy into  the  county  of  Maine.  The  significance 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  and  for 
the  present  we  need  only  remark  that  in  1051, 
on  the  death  of  Count  Hugh  IV.,  Geoffrey  Martel, 
by  a  brilliant  coup  (Titat  had  secured  his  recognition 
by  the  Manceaux  as  their  immediate  lord,  and 
was  therefore  at  the  present  moment  the  direct 
ruler  of  the  whole  county.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  widow  of  the  late  mnnt.  had  sought  refuge  at 
William's  court,  anH  her  son  Herhjert,  the  last 
male  of  the  old  line  of  the  counts  of  Maine,  had 

commenderi  himself  anH  hts  fprritnry  tn  thp  Nor. 

TTifln  HnVe.  For  three  years,  therefore,  Williflm 
hflH  poRSPSSPrl  fl  goorl  Ipgal  prpfpyt  for  intprferenre 


in    the  internal    affairg  nf   MainP-   and  but  for  the 


unquiet  state  of  Normandy  during  this  time,  fol- 
lowed by  the  recent  French  invasion,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  long  ago  have  challenged  his  rival's 
possession  of  the  territory  which  lay  between 
them.  That  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of  Am- 
bri^res  was  regarded  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  casual  acquisition  on  William's  part,  is  shewn 
by  the  action  of  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  one  of  the 
chief  barons  of  the  county  of  Maine,  on  hearing 
the  news  of  its  intended  fortification.     With  the 
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punctiliousness  which  distinguishes  all  William's 
dealings  with  Geoffrey  Mattel,  William  had  sent 
word  to  the  count  of  Anjou  that  within  forty 
days  he  would  enter  the  county  of  Maine  and 
take  possession  of  Ambri^res.  Geoffrey  of  May- 
enne,  whose  fief  lay  along  the  river  Mayenne 
between  Ambri^res  and  Anjou,  thereupon  went  to 
his  lord  and  explained  to  him  that  if  Ambriferes 
once  became  a  Norman  fortress  his  own  lands 
would  never  be  safe  from  invasion.  He  received  a 
reassuring  answer;  nevertheless,  on  the  appointed 
day,  William  invaded  Maine  and  set  to  work  on  the 
castle  according  to  his  declaration;  and,  although 
rumour  had  it  that  Geoffrey  Martel  would  shortly 
meet  him,  the  days  passed  without  any  sign  of 
his  appearance.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Norman  supplies  began  to  rtm  short,  so  that 
William  thought  it  the  safest  plan  to  dismiss 
the  force  which  he  had  in  the  field,  and  to  content 
himself  with  garrisoning  and  provisioning  Am- 
briferes,  leaving  orders  that  his  men  should  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  reassemble  immediately 
on  receiving  notice  from  him.  Geoffrey  Martel, 
who  had  probably  been  counting  on  some  action 
of  the  kind,  at  once  seized  his  opportunity,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Norman  army  had 
broken  up,  he  marched  on  Ambri^res,  having 
as  ally  his  stepson  William,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  Eon,  count  of  Penthievre,  the  uncle 
of  the  reigning  duke  of  Brittany.  With  William 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  and  likely  to  return  at 
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any  moment,  it  was  no  time  for  a  leisurely  invest- 
ment, so  Geoffrey  made  great  play  with  his  siege 
-,    engines,  and  came  near  to  taking  the  place  by 
^>oidWc  I  storm.     His  attack  failed,  however,  and  William, 
J'^^     drawing  his  army  together  again,  as  had  "been 
ij>jk-^f*^rranged,  compelled  the  count  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
lii^^/jjftreat.     Shortly  afterwards  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne 
^^  was  taken  prisoner;  and  William,  with  a  view  to 

further  enterprises  in  Maine,  seeing  the  advantage 
of  placing  a  powerful  feudatory  of  that  county 
in  a  position  of  technical  dependence  upon  him- 
self, kept  him  in  Normandy  until  he  consented  to 
do  homage  to  his  captor.^  It  is  also  probable  that 
on  this  occasion  William  still  further  strengthened 
his  position  with  regard  to  Maine  by  founding  on 
the  Sarthon  the  castle  of  Roche-Mabille,  which 
castle  was  entrusted  to  Roger  of  Montgomery,  and 
derives  its*  name  from  Mabel,  the  heiress  of  the 
county  of  Belleme,  and  the  wife  of  the  castellan. 
Three  years  of  quiet  followed  these  events, 
about  which,  as  is  customary  with  regard  to  such 
seasons,  our  authorities  have  httle  to  relate  to  us. 
-Jf  In  1058  camp  the  third  and  last  invRsion  of  Nor- 

iT^^^/iy  Ky  T^it^g  TT^nry  rSf  "Pranf^p;  wifh'  whom  wis 

;  associated  once  more  Count  Geoffrey  of  Anjou. 
No  definite  provocation  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  William  for  the  attack,  but  in  the  interests  of 
the  French  crown  it  was  needful  now  as  it  had 
been  in  1053  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  over-mighty 
vassal,   and  the  king  was  anxious  to  take  his 

>  William  of  Poitiers,  99,  100. 
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revenge  for  the  ignominious  defeat  he  had  sustained 
in  the  former  year.  Less  formidable  in  appearance 
than  the  huge  army  which  had  obeyed  the  king's 
summons  in  the  former  year,  the  invading  force 
of  1058  was  so  far  successful  that  it  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  duchy,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disaster  which  closed  the  war 
was  something  much  more  dramatic  in  its  circum- 
stances and  crushing  in  its  results  than  the  day- 
break surprise  of  Mortemer.  This  expedition  is 
also  distinguished  from  its  forerunner  by  the  fact 
that  the  king  does  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the 
conquest  or  partition  of  Nbrmandy:  the  invasion! 
of  icTgy^was  irttte  muic  tliaira T^ntirT^r  mTd  on  a  |        v^ 

liaise    scale,    ^'".^^,^^^^    ^^_  ^^^^^  J^^^   indpppnrlpnf.  I 
MoTTri^^^f;  tf^flt  in  spit-p  of  hiR  previntis  faihirps  th^ir 

^^'^^^jp^Yf'"''    '^^'^^     ^     p^rcnn     fr.    Kp    fpQiWl        The 

king's  plan  was  to  enter  Normandy  through  the 
Hiesmois;  to  cross  the  Bessin  as  far  as  the  estuary 
of  the  Dive  and  to  return  after  ravaging  Auge  and 
the  district  of  Lisieux.  Now,  as  five  years  pre- 
viously, William  chose  to  stand  on  the  defensive; 
he  put  his  castles  into  a  state  of  siege  and  retired 
to  watch  the  king's  proceedings  from  Falaise. 
It  was  evidently  no  part  of  the  king's  purpose  to 
attempt  the  detailed  reduction  of  all  the  scattered 
fortresses  belonging  to,  or  held  on  behalf  of,  the 
duke^;  and  this  being  the  case  it  was  best  for 

>In  a  charter  abstracted  by  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents 
Preserved  in  France,  No.  1256,  there  is  a  reference  to  a 
knight  named  Richard  who  was  seized  by  mortal  ilhiess  while 
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William  to  bide  his  time,  knowing  that  if  he  could 
possess  his  soul  in  patience  while  the  king  laid 
waste  his  land,  the  trouble  would  eventually  pass 
away  of  its  own  accord.  And  so  King  Henry 
worked  his  will  on  the  unlucky  lands  of  the  Hies- 
mois  and  the  Bessin  as  far  as-  the  river  Seule,  at 
which  point  he  turned,  crossed  the  Olne  at  Caen, 
and  prepared  to  return  to  France  by  way  of  Vara- 
viUe  and  Lisieux.  William  in  the  meantime  was 
following  in  the  track  of  the  invading  army.  The 
small  body  of  men  by  which  he  must  have  been 
accompanied  proves  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
coming  to  any  general  engagement  at  the  time, 
but  suddenly  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  he  hastily  summoned 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  to  come  in 
to  him  armed  as  they  we|*e.  With  the  makeshift 
force  thus  provided  he  pressed  on  down  the  valley 
of  the  Bavent  after  the  king,  who  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unaware  of  his  proximity,  and  came  out 

iat  Varaville  at  the  very  moment  when  the  French 
army  was  fully  occupied  with  the  passage  of  the 
Dive.  The  king  had  crossed  the  river  with  his 
vanguard  ^ ;  his  rearguard  and  baggage  train  had 
yet  to  follow.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  which  he 
had  probably  anticipated,  William  flungjiimself 
upon  t.hfi  port.ion  of  t.hfi  rnya.1  a.miy  which  was 

defending  the  frontier  post  of  Ch4teauneuf-en-Thimerais  in 
this  campaign. 

» William    of    Poitiers,    loi.     Wace    gives    topographical 
details. 
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cfi'n  r.r,  iiic  d'^o  r^f  ftin  tiNrof  and  at  once  threw  it 
into  confusion.  The  Frenchmen  who  had  already 
passed  the  ford  and  were  climbing  up  the  high 
groimd  of  Bastebourg  to  the  right  of  the  river, 
seeing  the  plight  of  their  comrades,  turned  and 
sought  to  recross;  but  the  causeway  across  the 
river  mouth  was  old  and  unsafe  and  the  tide  was 
beginning  to  turn.  Soon  the  passage  of  the  river 
became  impossible,  the  battle  became  a  mere 
slfliiphtfir.  and  the  Norman  poet  of  the  next  cen- 
tury describes  for  us  the  old  king  standing  on  the 
hill  above  the  Dive  and  quivering  with  impotent 
passion  as  he  watched  his  troops  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  rustic  soldiery  of  his  former  ward. 
The  struggle  cannot  have  taken  long;  the  rush  of 
the  incoming  tide  made  swimming  fatal,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  reargi!ard  was  complete.  With 
but  half  an  army  left  to  him  it  was  hopeless  for 
the  king  to  attempt  to  avenge  the  annihilation  of 
the  other  half;  he  had  no  course  but  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  his 
victorious  vassal.    These  terms  were  very  simple 

I — W^iHiam  rYi^v^ly  i^^manH^H  fViA  ciirrpnrlpr  nf  Til, 
li^rftCj   fhf^  Ir^ng-Hi'cpiiff^H    V^y  r^f   fViA    Arvf>  vallpy  1 

With  its  recovery,  the  tale  of  the  border  fortresses 
of  Normandy  was  complete;  the  duchy  had  amply 

vi'nriiV^^tpH  its  nghf  fn  inHpppnHpnnP    gnH  wag  now 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1058  King  Henry  had  been       \  / 

*  William  of  Jumi^ges,  vii.,  28.     The  battle  of  Varaville  ^ 

led  to  the  king's  retreat,  but  a  sporadic  war  lasted  till  1060. 
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definitely  baffled  in  all  his  successive  schemes  for 
the  reduction  of  Normandy.  With  our  know- 
ledge of  the  event,  our  sympathies  are  naturally 
and  not  unfairly  on  the  side  of  Duke  William,  but 
they  should  not  blind  us  to  the  courage  and  per- 
sistency with  which  the  king  continued  to  face  the 
problems  of  his  difficult  situation.  In  every  way, 
of  course,  the  weakest  of  the  early  Capetians  suffers 
by  comparison  with  the  greatest  of  all  the  dukes 
of  Normandy.  The  almost  ludicrous  dispro- 
portion between  the  king's  legal  position  and  his 
^/  territorial  power,  his  halting,  inconsistent  poUcy, 

i"  and  the  ease  with  ysjIiicAlns  bestJ^^^  plans  were 
turned  to  his  discomfiture  by  a  vassal  who  studi- 
ously refrained  from  meeting  him  in  battle,  all 
make  us  inclined  to  agree  with  William's  panegy- 
rical biographer  as  he  contemptuously  dismisses 
'  ;  his  overlord  from  the  field  of  Varaville.  And  yet 
the  wonder  is  that  the  king  should  have  main- 
tained the  struggle  for  so  long  with  the  wretched 
resources  at  his  disposal.  With  a  demesne  far 
less  in  area  than  Normandy  alone,  surrounded  by 
the  possessions  of  aggressive  feudatories  and  itself 
studded  with  the  castles  of  a  restive  nobility, 
the  monarchy  depended  for  existence  on  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  great  lords  of  France  and 
on  such  vague,  though  not  of  necessity  unreal, 
respect  as  they  were  prepared  to  show  to  the  suc- 
cessor  of   Charlemagne.     The    Norman   wars   of 

It  is  probable  that  Norman  chroniclers  have  attached  more 
importance  to  the  battle  than  it  really  possessed. 
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Henry  I.  illustrated  once  for  all  the  impotence  ^A^ 
of  the  monarchy  under  such  conditions,  and  the 
kings  who  followed  him  bowed  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  their  position.  Philip  I.  and  Louis  VI. 
were  each  in  general  content  that  the  monarchy 
should  act  merely  as  a  single  unit  among  the 
territorial  powers  into  which  the  feudal  world  of 
France  was  divided,  satisfied  if  they  could  reduce 
their  own  deme^e  to  reasonable  obedience  and 
maintain  a  certain  measure  of  diplomatic  influence 
outside.     Accordingly  from  this  point  a  jchange         .  \ 

begins   to   COnie   ^^^^"^   ^^^    r^laHnnc    KAfwAAn    ^c\T^ 

jiigfltinn  nf  tlip  nfhpr,  but  each  watches  for  such 
advantages  as  chance  or  the  shifting  feudal  com- 
binations of  the  time  may  present.  Within  a 
decade  from  the  battle  of  Varaville  the  duke  of 
Normandy  had  become  master  of  Maine  and 
England,  but  in  these  great  events  the  French 
crown  plays  no  part. 


Denier  of  Henry  I.  of  France 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   CONQUEST   OP   MAINE.  AND   THE   BRETON   WAR 

IID  Y  a  curious  synchronism  both  TCing  H^nry  nf 
O  France  and  Count  Geoffrey  Ma.rt^.1  Hiad  in 
the  course  of  the  year  lafia;  and,  with  the  disap- 

ppflrflnpp   of   his   two   rhief   Pnemies   of   the   nIHpr 

JgATiprafinn  fliP  way  wag  olp^r  fnr  William  fr>  af^ 
tj^mnt  a  more  independent  course  of  action  than 
ViP  Viad  ViifliPrfn  eggaypd  Up  to  this  year  his 
policy  had  in  great  measure  been  governed  by 
the  movements  of  his  overlord  and  the  count 
of  Anjou,  both  of  them  men  who  were  playing 
their  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  France  at  the 
time  when  he  himself  was  bom.  From  this  date 
he  becomes  the  definite  master  of  his  own  fortunes, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  king  and  the 
count  left  their  respective  territories  removed  any 
check  to  his  enterprise  and  aggression  which 
might  otherwise  have  come  from  those  quarters. 
The  king  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip,  at  this 
time  a  child  of  scarcely  seven  years  old,  and  the 
government  of  France  during  his  minority  was  in 
the  hands  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  William's  father- 
in-law.  In  Anjou  a  war  of  succession  broke  out 
which  reduced  that  state  to  impotence  for  ten 
years.     Geoffrey  Martel  had  left  no  sons,  but  had 

126 
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designated  as  his  successor  another  Geoffrey,  nick- 
named '*le  Barbu,'*  the  elder  son  of  his  sister  Her- 
mengarde  by  Geoffrey  count  of  the  Gatinais.  ^ 
The  younger  son,  however,  Fulk  ''le  Rechin''  had 
determined  to  secure  the  Angevin  inheritance  for 
himself,  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  purpose  most  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
Geoffrey  Martel  had  been  torn  from  Anjou  by  the 
neighbouring  powers.  Saintonge  and  the  Gati- 
nais  fell  respectively  into,  the  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  and  the  king  of  France;  and, 
more  important  than  all,  the  Angevin  acquisition 
of  Maine,  the  greatest  work  of  Geoffrey  Martel, 

was  reversed  when  in  TnlS^  William  nf  NnrmanHy 
PTif^rf^H  T^  Mflng  ^r\A  maHf^  arrangPtnPTitQ  fnr  the 
pprmflnpnt  annPYafinn   nf  fhp  cf\ur\fTy 

The,.miint.SMnf,  Maine  had  nfivnr  finjoyfid  such 
ahgnliif/^  gnvprpignfy  over  their  territory  as  was 
possessed  by  the  greater  feudatories  of  the  French 
crown.2  In  addition  to  the  usual  vague  claims 
which  both  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  always 
ready  to  assert  over  their  weaker  neighbours,  and 
which  nobody  would  take  seriously  when  there  was 
no  inmiediate  prospect  of  their  enforcement,  the 

giiyprQJnfy  nf  fh^  Ving  nf  Frannf^  wqq  mni^h   mnrp 

oL-a-xeaJity  over  Maine  than  over  Flanders  or 
Aquitaine.     In  particular  the  patronage  of  the 

>  See  Halphen,  Comti  d' Anjou,  p.  133. 

a  The  history  of  Maine  at  this  period  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed by  Plach,  Les  origines  de  Vancienne  France ,  vol.  iii., 
p.  543-9- 
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great  see  of  Le  Mans  rested  with  the  king  for  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  this  was 
an  important  point,  for  the  bishops  of  the  period 
are  prominent  in  the  general  history  of  the 
county.  *  For  the  most  part  they  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  feudal  type  of  prelate,  represented 
in  Norman  history  by  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Geoffrey 
of  Coutances;  and  several  of  them  were  drawn 
from  a  house  fertile  in  feudal  politicians,  that  of 
the  counts  of  Bell6me,  whose  great  fief  lay  on  the 
border  between  Maine  and  Normandy.  This  con- 
nection of  the  episcopate  of  Le  Mans  with  a  great 
Norman  family  might  be  taken  as  itself  implying 
some  extension  of  Norman  influence  over  Maine 
were  it  not  that  the  house  of  Bell6me,  half  inde- 
pendent and  altogether  unruly,  was  quite  as  likely 
to  work  against  its  overlord  as  in  his  favour.  In 
fact,  it  was  largely  through  the  Bell^me  bishops  of 
Le  Mans  that  Angevin  power  came  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Maine  for  a  while;  the  bishops  were 
steadily  opposed  to  the  line  of  native  cfounts,  and 
looked  to  Anjou  for  a  counterpoise.  In  particular. 
Bishop  Gervase  (1036-1058)  brought  it  about  that 
King  Henry  made  a  grant  of  all  the  royal  rights 
over  the  see  to  Count  Geoffrey  Martel  for  the 
term  of  his  life,  the  bishop  taking  this  step  in 
pursuance  of  an  intrigue  against  the  guardian 
of  the  reigning  count,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
minor.  Having  served  his  turn  Gervase  quickly 
fell  into  disfavour  with  Geoffrey  and  endured  a 
Seven  years'    imprisonment    at    his    hands;    but 
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it  was  through  his  false  step  that  Geoffrey  first 
secured  a  definite  legal  position  in  Mancel  politics. 
The  counts  of  Maine  themselves  are  rather 
shadowy  people,  but  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  their  mutual  relationships.  Count  Her- 
bert, sumamed  ''EveiUe  Chieft/'  the  persistent 
enemy  of  Fulk  Nerra  of  Anjou  and  the  last  of  his 
line  to  play  a  part  of  his  own  in  French  affairs, 
had  died  in  1035,  leaving  a  son,  Hugh  IV.,  and  a 
daughter,  Biota,  married  to  Walter  of  Mantes, 
count  of  the  Vexin  Frangais.  Hugh,  being  under 
age,  was  placed  under  the  governance  of  his  father's 
uncle,  Herbert  "Bacco,"  the  regent  with  whom 
Bishop  Gervase  was  at  enmity.  When  the  above- 
mentioned  grant  of  the  patronage  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Le  Mans  to  Geoffrey  Martel  had  given  the 
latter  a  decent  pretext  for  interference  in  the 
quarrel,  the  expulsion  of  Herbert  Bacco  quickly 
followed;  and  while  the  bishop  was  in  captivity 
Geoffrey  rtded  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
young  count.  Upon  his  death,  in  1051,  Geoffrey 
himself,  in  despite  of  the  claims  of  Hugh's  own 
children,  was  accepted  by  the  Manceaux  as  count 
of  Maine — for  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  Mancel  baronage  was  always  attached  to 
Anjou  rather  than  to  Normandy.  The  date  at 
which  these  events  happened  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  for  it  shows  that  during  that  rather 
obscure  war  in  the  Mayenne  valley  which  was 
decribed  in  the  last  chapter  William  of  Normandy 
was  really  fighting  against  Geoffrey  Martel  in  his 
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position  as  count  of  Maine.  A  legal  foundation 
for  Nonnan  interference  lay  in  the  fact,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  that  Bertha  of  Blois,  the 
widow  of  Hugh  III.,  had  escaped  into  Normandy, 
and  that  by  her  advice  her  son  Herbert,  the  heir 
of  Maine,  had  placed  himself  and  his  inheritance 
under  the  protection  of  his  host.  WUUam,  seeing 
his  advantage,  was  determined  to  secure  his  own 
position  in  the  matter.     He  made  an  arrangement 

with  his  guest  by  which  the  latii^r'g  giQf/>r  Margaret 
^TQo    K^frr^fVi^H    fn   Vii'q   r^^m    cnn    PnK^rf     whO   here 

makes  his  first  appearance  in  history,  with  the 

stipulation  that  if  TTngVi  w#^rA  tn  HiV  ^^^^thn11t. 
ohilHrgin  hiQ  HfliiTiQ  nvpr  Mflin^  gTinnlH   paRfS  to  hiR 

gigfpr  anH  hf^r  hiiQhfl|^(l  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  date  at  which  this  compact  was  made,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  agreement 
of  the  kind  underlay  that  clause  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  King  Henry  after  Mortemer  by  which 
William  was  to  be  secured  in  all  the  conquests 
which  he  might  make  from  Geoffrey  of  Anjou. 

On  the  latter's  death  in  1060  Norman  influence 
rapidly  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Maine.*  The 
war  of  succession  in  Anjou  prevented  either  of 
the  claimants  from  succeeding  to  the  position  of 
Geoffrey  Martel  in  Maine;  and  if  QounLlIerbert 
ruled  there  at  all  during  the  two  years  which 
elapsed  between  1060  and  his  own  djeath,  in  1062, 

>  The  native  Mancel  authorities  have  little  to  say  about  the 
war  of  1063,  the  course  of  which  is  described  by  William  of 
Poitiers,  10 ^  et  seq. 
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it  must  have  been  under  Norman  suzerainty. 
With  his  death  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of 
Maine  became  extinct,  and  there  instantly  arose 

fh(^  qii^Rfinn  xnrhf^fhf^r  fht^  i^niinfy  gVinnlH  paoA  fr> 
\yu1f^r      nniinf    r>f     Manf^c^     in     rigVif    nf    Viiq    TxnfA 

Biotas  thfi  a.unt  of  thft  df.a.d  Hfirhf.rt,  or  to  William 

nf  ..NnrmanHy  in  fnigf  fnr  Mflrgarpt,  Hprhprt.'g 
CTRtpr.  and  hpr  HpstinpH  VinghanH,  T^nhprt^  Wi11iflm\<; 

son.  In  the  struggle  which  followed,  two  parties 
are  clearly  to  be  distinguished :  one — and  judging 
from  events  the  least  influential — in  favour  of  the 
Norman  succession,  the  other,  composed  of  the 
nationalists  of  Maine,  supporting  the  claims  of 
Biota  and  Walter.  The  latter  was  in  every  way 
an  excellent  leader  for  the  party  which  desired 
the  independence  of  the  county.  As  count  of  the 
Vexin  Frangais,  Walter  had  been  steadily  opposed 
to  the  Norman  suzerainty  over  that  district, 
which  resulted  from  the  grant  made  by  Henry 
I.  to  Robert  of  Normandy  in  1032.  His  policy 
had  been  to  withdraw  his  county  from  the 
Norman  group  of  vassal  states,  and  to  reunite  it 
to  the  royal  demesne;  he  acknowledged  the  direct 
superiority  of  the  king  of  France  over  the  Vexin, 
and  he  must  have  co-operated  in  the  great  invasion 
of  Normandy  in  1053;  for  it  was  at  his  capital 
that  the  western  division  of  the  royal  host  as- 
sembled before  its  march  down  the  Seine  valley. 
Even  across  the  Channel  the  interests  of  his  house 
clashed  with  those  of  William.  Waltpr  wai;  hirn. 
gjelf  tihfr  nfiphfiW  of  F^ward  the.  Confessor,  and 
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his  brother  Ralph  who  died  in  1057  had  been  earl 

of  Hereford.  TVii:>  tv^yal  H^Qn^nf  nf  thp  Vfiyin 
tiniiQP  intPrfprpH  sPTinii5=;1y  with  any  rlaim  whirh 
William  T^jfrht  put,  forward  fn  thp  inhprtt^nrp  of 
Edward  the  Cnnfpssnr  on  the  ground  of  rnnsaji- 
giiinity.  It  is  only  by  placing  together  a  number 
of  scattered  hints  that  we  discover  the  extent  of 
the  opposition  to  William  which  is  represented  by 
Walter  of  Mantes  and  his  house,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  reality  and  importance. 

In  Maine  itself  the  leaders  of  the  antisMormaii 
party  seem  to  have  been  William's  own  "man" 
Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  and  the  Viscount  Herbert, 
lord  of  Sainte-Suzanne.    There  is  no  doubt  that 

the    tYiQcc    nf    fViP    Karnnagrp    anH    ppacantry   of    the 

county  were  on  their  side,  and  this  fact  led  Williai^ 
to  form  a  plan  of  operations  whirh  singularly  an- 
ticipates .the  greater  PRmpaign  of  the  autumn  pf 
mfifi  William's  ultimate  objective  was  the  city 
of  Le  Mans,  the  capital  of  Maine  and  its  strongest 
fortress,  the  possession  of  which  would  be  an 
evident  sanction  of  his  claims  over  the  county. 
But  there  were  weighty  reasons  why  he  should 
not  proceed  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  city.  Claim- 
ing the  county,  as  he  did,  in  virtue  of  legal  right, 
it  was  not  good  policy  for  him  to  take  steps  which, 
even  if  successful,  would  give  his  acquisition  the 
unequivocal  appearance  of  a  conquest;  nor  from  a 
military  point  of  view  was  it  advisable  for  him  to 
advance  into  the  heart  of  the  county  with  the  cas- 
tles of  its  hostile  baronage  unreduced  behind  him. 
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r^apifal  w/miIH  Ka  i'riA^h'f  qMo  wVipti  tViP  wholfi  rnfirttry  \ 
around,  wag  i»  bis  hanj^,     The  initial  difficulties  of 
the  task  were  great,  and  thp  speed  "writh  whirh  J5Q1- 
liam  wnre  down  the  resistance  nf  a  land  hristling 
with  fortified  pnsts  prmres  by  how  much  his  ggngral- 

Rhip  wag  in  aHvanpp  nf  fhf^  If^icnrply    ^im1pg.Q  gtra, 

tpgy  nf  Viig  f  impg  We  know  few  particulars  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  clear  that  ^Q^iiii^rn  ^^cr^n'h^H  a  gr^Qf 

rvi'rolo    fnitrir^   fln^   i^ru-^m^/^    rvi'fy  r^f    T  .o  Mono     taking 

castles,  garrisoning  them  where  necessary  with  his 
own  troops,  and  drawing  a  belt  of  ravaged  land 
closer  and  closer  round  the  central  stronghold  of 
the  county.  By  these  deliberate  measures  the 
defenders  of  Le  Mans  were  demoralised  to  such 
an  extent  that  William's  appearance  before  their 
walls  led  to  an  immediate  surrender.  From  the 
historical  point  of  view,  however,  the  chief  in- 
terest of  these  operations  lies  in  the  nmouslv  y  / 
closfi  pflTflllfil  whirh  th^y  prpg^nt  tn  thft  fiventi;  '/  ^ 
xxrh^rh  .fniinw^/i  fV.^  Kpffifi  of  Hftp^ingg.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  Maine,  it  was  William's  policy  to  .gain 
possession  of  the  ghigf  town  nf  the  rnuntrjr  by 

infi'miHflfinn  rafTiPr  fVian  hy  agganlt^  and  with  the 

differences  which  followed  from  the  special  condi- 
tions of  English  warfare  his  methods  were  similar 

in  both  cases.  T^pHnn  giihmiff/^f^  p^Qrv^oKly  wVi^n 
Williflm  had  plappd  a  y/^nfi  nf  dfivfli;t.flfinn  between 
th(^  r>i>y  anH  fhf^  nnly  qnarffirg  frnm  whieh  help 
r>nii1H    nnTri#>    fn   h^r;    J^    MaUS    COuld    not    hopC    tO 
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resist  when  the  subject  territory  had  been  wasted 
by  William's  army,  and  its  castles  surrendered 
into  his  hands.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne  was  a  chief  reason  why  it  was  adopted 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

At  T^  Mang^  ;^g  Aff^PrwarHg  at.  Ty^nHnn.  Williflm^ 

when  submission  had  become  necessary,  was 
r^rpived  with  every  flppfiaranofi  of  joy  hy  thft  clt- 

thfi  temper  of  his  new  snhjprts,  and  made  it  Jus 

{\T<&f  nonPArn  to  CAoiire  tliAiV  fiHelity  hy  t>iA  Arepfinn 
r^f    Q     ctrong    fortr^gg    in    t>iAir.   miHct ^thc    Castle 

which  William  planted  on  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans  is  the  Mancel 
equivalent  of  the  Tower  of  London.  And,  as  after- 
wards in  England,  events  showed  that  the  obe- 
dience of  the  whole  country  would  not  of  necessity 
follow  from  the  submission  of  its  chief  town;  it 
cost  William  a  separate  expedition  before  the 
castle  of  Mayenne  surrendered.  But  the  parallel 
between  the  Norman  acquisition  of  Maine  and 
of  England  should  not  be  pressed  too  far;  it  lies 
rather  in  the  circumstances  of  the  respective  con- 
quests than  in  their  ultimate  results.  William  was 
fighting  less  definitely  for  hi'g  own  VianH  in  Maim^ 
fKon  off^^mxrofrgo  in  Fnglanrl ;  nominally,  at  least, 
he  was  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  young 
Countess  Margaret,  and  her  projected  marriage  with 
Robert  of  Normandy  proves  that  Maine  was  to  be 
treated  as  an  appanage  rather  than  placed  under 
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William's  immediate  rule.  And  to  this  must  be 
added  that  the  mnqiipst  nf  Maine  was  far  less  per- 

tpg^^nf  anH  ^hnmugh  fVian  fhf^nnnqiif^cf  r>f  England. 

The  Angevin  tendencies  of  the  Mancel  baronage  \ 
told  after  all  in  the  long  run.     Before  twelve  years  i 
were  past  William  was  compelled  to  compromise 
with  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  after 
his  death  Maine  rapidly  gravitated  towards  the 
rival  power  on  the  Loire. 

While  the  body  of  the  Norman  army  was  thus  , 
employed   in   the   reduction   of   Maine,   William 

despatched  a  forrp  tomaWp  a  Hivprgion  hy  ravaging 

Mantes  and  Chaumont,  the  hereditary  demesne 
of  his  rival, — ^an  expedition  in  its  way  also 
anticipating  the  invasion  which  William  was  to 
lead  thither  in  person  in  1087,  and  in  which  he 
was  to  meet  his  death.  Most  probably  it  was  this 
invasion,  of  which  the  details  are  entirely  unknown, 
which  persuaded  Walter  nf  Mantes  to  acquiesce 
in  the  fait  accompli  in  Maine;  at  least  we  are  told 
that  "of  his  own  will  he  agreed  to  the  surrender 
[of  Le  Mans],  fearing  that  while  defending  what 
he  had  acquired  by  wrong  he  might  lose  what  be- 
longed to  him  by  inheritance."  Within  a  short 
time  both  he  and  his  wife  pflme  to  a.  RiiHHpn  and 
ly^yofot^'^Mio  on/t^  on/^  thcrc  was  a  suspicion  afloat 
that  William  himself  was  not  unconcerned  in  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  slanders  thrown  upon 
William  by  Waltheof  and  his  boon  companions  at 
the  treasonable  wedding  feast  at  Exning  in  1075 
that  the  duke  had  invited  his  rival  and  his  wife  to 
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Falaise  and  that  while  they  were  his  guests  he 
poisoned  them  both  in  one  night.  Medieval 
credulity  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  was  unbounded ; 
and  a  sinister  interpretation  of  Walter's  death 
was  inevitably  suggested  by  the  fact  of  his  recent 
hostilities  against  his  host. 

One  check  to  the  success  of  William's  plans 
followed   hard    on    the   death    of    Walter    and 

{Biota.  Margaret,  the  destined  bride  of  Robert  of 
Normandy,  died  before  the  m^-rriage  could  be 
consummated.  In  1063  Robert  himself  could  not 
have  been  more  than  nine  years  old ;  while,  although 
Margaret  must  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  suggests  that  she 
was  little  more  than  a  child,  a  fact  which  some- 
what tends  to  discount  the  pious  legend,  in  which 
our  monastic  informants  revel,  that  the  girl  ^rank 
from  the  thought  of  marriage  and  had  already 
begun  to  practise  the  austerities  of  the  religious 
profession.  She  left  two  sisters  both  older  than 
herself,  whose  marriage  alliances  are  important 
for  the  future  history  of  Maine  ^ ;  but  their  claims 
I  for  the  present  were  ignored,  and  William  him- 
•^  self  adopted  the  title  of  count  of  Maine. 

Somewhere  about  the  time  of  these  events 
(the  exact  date  is  unknown)  William  was  seized 
with  a  severe  illness,  which  brought  him  to  the 
point  of  death.  So  sore  bestead  was  he  that  he 
was  laid  on  the  ground  as  one  about  to  die,  and 
in  his  extreme  need  he  gave  the  reliquary  which 

>  See  the  table  on  page 
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accompanied  him  on  his  progresses  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Coutances.  No  chronicler 
has  recorded  this  episode,  of  which  we  should 
know  nothing  were  it  not  that  the  said  reliquary 
was  subsequently  redeemed  by  grants  of  land  to 
the  church  which  had  received  it  in  pledge;  yet 
the  future  history  of  Prance  and  England  hung 
on  the  event  of  that  day.  *  | 

Tt  w;i5;  nrnhahlv  wifhiri  ^.  mr^t  of  thp  ■c:pf.t1pmp.nt 

of  Mainp^  that  Wjlliam  engg^ggd  i^  ^^^  ^-"^^i  W^^  "",- 
aertaken  by  him  as  a  mere  duke  of  the  Normans, 

the  year  1064.  As  in  the  earlierwars  with  Anjou, 
a15brc(eFmspute  to  have  been  the  immediate 

occasion  of  hostilities,  though  now  as  then  there 
were  grounds  of  quarrel  between  the  belligerents 
which  lay  deeper.  Count  Alan  of  Rennes,  Wil- 
liam's cousin  and  guardian,  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son  Conan,  who  like  his  father  was  con- 
tinually struggling  to  secure  for  his  Une  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  whole  of  Brittany  as  against  the  rival 
house  of  the  counts  of  Nantes,  a  struggle  which, 
under  different  conditions  and  with  additional 
competitors  at  different  times  had  now  been 
going  on  for  more  than  a  century.  The  county 
of  Nantes  at  this  particular  time  was  held  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  same  family,  and  there  are 
some  slight  indications  that  the  counts  of  Nantes, 
perhaps  through  enmity  to  their  northern  kinsmen, 

>  Round.    Calendar  of  Documents  Preserved  in  France, 
No.  937. 
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took  up  a  more  friendly  attitude  towards  Nor- 
mandy than  that  adopted  by  the  counts  of  Rennes. 
However  this  may  be,  Count  Conan  appears  in  the 
following  story  as  representing  Breton  indepen- 
dence   against    Norman   aggression;    and   whpn 

Wi'lliQin  frtiinH^H  fViA  f^QgflA  nf  f^ainf  Jamf^g  in  fli<» 
r>n  BrQfr\n  maraiiH^rg   Cr^n^n  rjpff^rminfid  on  flfl  ip. 

-irQgJnn  nf  Norma nHy  and  Sent  word  to  William 
of  the  exact  day  on  which  he  ^  would  cross  the 
border. 

By  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  it  would  seem 
that  Brittany  was  regarded  as  a  land  inhabited 
by  savages;  in  the  eleventh  century  the  penin- 
sula stood  out  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  France 
as  it  stands  to-day.  Its  inhabitants  had  a  high 
reputation  for  their  courage  and  simplicity  of  life, 
but  they  were  still  in  the  tribal  stage  of  society, 
and  their  manners  and  customs  were  regarded 
with  abhorrence  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
time.  Like  most  tribal  peoples  they  had  no  idea 
of  permanent  political  unity;  and  the  present  war 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
county  of  Rennes  a  Celtic  chief  named  Rhiwallon 
was  holding  the  town  of  Dol  against  his  immedi- 
ate lord  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.^  In- 
stead of  invading  Normandy  as  he  had  threatened, 

rnnan    wag    Hrivpn    fn    hpgJPgP    Dnl^    and    it    WaS 

»  Rhiwallon  was  brother  of  Junquen6,  the  archbishop  of 
Dol,  whose  presence  at  the  Norman  court  during  William's 
minority  has  been  noted  above.     De  la  Borderie,  iii.,  p. 
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WilliflTTi'f^  firRf.  nhje^t  in  the  Campaign  tn  relipvi^  \ 

What  gives  exceptional  interest  to  the  some- 
what unimportant  expedition  which  followed  is 

the  itnHraiht^H.  prpgpriPP  I'n  WilliflmVQ  Army  of  hi'g  a 
ftifnirft  rival  for  fhf-  crnyjvn  of  Englanri^  HamlH  j 
f}]R  p^rl  nf  Wpqqpy  1  The  Tcason  for,  and  the 
incidents  connected,  with,  his  visit  to  Normandy 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter,  but 
there  cannot  be  any  question  as  to  its  reality;  and 
in  a  famous  section,  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  our  best 
record  of  this  campaign,  shows  us  Harold  rescu- 
ing with  his  own  hand  a  number  of  Norman  soldiers 
who  were  being  swept  away  by  the  Coesnon  as  the 
army  crossed  the  border  stream  of  Brittany.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Norman  army  Conan  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  Dol  and  fell  back  on  his  capital 
of  Rennes;  but  relations  soon  seem  to  have  become 
strained  between  Rhiwallon  and  his  formidable 
ally,  for  we  find  Rhiwallon  remarking  to  William 
that  it  mattered  little  to  the  country  folk  around 
Dol  whether  their  substance  were  to  be  consumed 
by  a  Norman  or  a  Breton  army.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  the  remonstrances  of  Rhiwallon  which 

»  William  of  Poitiers  (109-1 12)  is  the  sole  authority  for  this 
war  and  he  gives  no  dates.  He  definitely  asserts  the  presence 
of  Harold  and  his  companions  in  the  Norman  army,  and  his 
narrative  contains  nothing  irreconcilable  with  the  relevant 
scenes  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  The  war  was  probably  in- 
tended to  enforce  Norman  suzerainty  over  Brittany,  and  the 
rising  of  Rhiwallon  of  Dol  probably  gave  William  his  op- 
portunity.    De  la  Borderie,  Histoire  de  Bretagne,  iii.,  p. 
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induced  William  to  retire  beyond  the  Norman 
border,  but  we  are  told  that  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  leaving  Brittany  word  was  brought  to  him  that 
Geoffrey  (/^  Barbu)  count  of  Anjou  had  joined  him- 
self to  Conan  with  a  large  army  and  that  both 
princes  would  advance  to  fight  him  on  the  morrow. 
It  does  not  appear  that  William  gave  them  the 
opportunity,  but  the  tapestry  records  what  was 
probably  a  sequel  to  this  campaign  in  the  section 
which  represents  William  as  besieging  Conan 
himself  in  the  fortress  of  Dinan.  From  the 
picture  which  displays  Conan  surrendering  the 
keys  of  the  castle  on  the  point  of  his  spear  to 
the  duke  it  is  evident  that  the  place  was  taken, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  the  war  nor  of  the  terms  according  to  which 
peace  was  made.  Within  two  years  of  these 
events,  if  we  are  right  in  assigning  them  to  1064, 
Conan  died  suddenly,  ^  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother-in-law  Hoel,  count  of  Comouaille,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  most  of  the  greater 
lordships  into  which  Brittany  had  hitherto  been 
divided. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  briefly  to  review  the 
■sitioTJ  hfilfl  hy  William  at.  t.hf^  r.1n.sf^  of  106^, 
iiEETEee5EcepS6n  Gf  tiis  father-in-law  of  Flanders, 


»  The  canons  of  Chartres  celebrated  his  obit  on  December 
I  ith,  a  fact  which  discounts  the  story  in  William  of  Jumidges 
that  Conan  was  poisoned  by  an  adherent  of  William.  If 
William  had  wished  to  remove  Conan  the  latter  would  cer- 
tainly have  died  before  William  had  sailed  for  England. 
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nn  jangrlp  fpiiHafnry  tinrt.h,nf  thSiTrfiire  could  for  a 
moment  be  placed  in,  mmnar^n,  Wft^  }}1V1\.  ^"- 
jou  and  the  royal  demesne  itself  were,  for  different 
reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  of  little  consequence  at 
this  time.  The  influence  of  Champagne  under  its 
featureless  rulers  was  always  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  extent  and  situation  of  the 
county;  and  just  now  the  attention  of  Count  Theo- 
bald III.  was  directed  towards  the  recovery  of 
Touraine  from  the  Angevin  claimants  rather  than 
towards  any  rivalry  with  the  greater  power  of 
Normandy.  Brittany  indeed  had  just  shown  it- 
self hostile,  but  the  racial  division  between  Bre- 
tagne  Brettattante  and  the  Gallicised  east,  which 
always  prevented  the  duchy  from  attaining  high 
rank  among  the  powers  of  north  France,  rendered 
it  quite  incapable  of  competing  with  Normandy 
on  anything  like  equal  terms.  With  the  feudal 
lords  to  the  east  of  the  Seine  and  upper  Loire 
William  had  few  direct  relations,  but  they,  like 
the  princes  ..of  Aquitaine,  had  received  a  severe 
lesson  as  to  the  power  of  Normandy  in  the  rout 
of  the  royal  army  which  followed  the  surprise 
of  Mortemer.     On  the  other  hand, -Nomaad^^ 

and  gnofi   hRrhniirs.   with   a  hf^ironagp,  rp-dncpd 

tr^^    nrdflr     and     a    mproantilp.     r1a<;?;     harHlv    less 

pr9SDerou«  thf?P  ^hp  mpn  of  thp  great  cities 
of  FlaTidprs;.  wotild  |^avP  been  noti^ntiallv  fnrmi- 


\ 
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had  Normandy  attained  so  high  a  relative  position 
as  that  in  which  she  appears  in  the  seventh  decade 
of  the  eleventh  century;  and,  kind  as  was  fortune 
to  the  mighty  enterprise  which  she  was  so  soon 
to  undertake,  its  success  and  even  its  possibility 
rested  on  the  skilful  policy  which  had  guided  her 
history  in  the  eventful  years  which  had  followed 
Val-es-dunes. 


Denier  of  Conan  II.  of  Brittany 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    PROBLEM    OP    THE    ENGLISH    SUCCESSION 

THE  irlea  of  a  N^rmfln  f>nnqii^Q^^^flf  ^^gpylflpH 
wQ<f  nr,  n^w  flimsy  when  the  actual  blow  fell 
in  the  autumn  of  1066.  The  fp!V,f^fii1  TnarriflgrnT 
Rfiif^lrfiH  anH  Ftyiitiq  slxty  years  before,  hat 
made  it  impossible  that  the  politics  of  the  island  * 
and  the  duchy  should  ever  again  be  independent 
of  each  other;  it  led  directly  to  the  English  expe- 
dition of' Robert  of  Normandy  in  1034,  anH  in  Rfl, 
warrTfTip  rnnfesRof  it  graw  England  a  kiny  who 
wa«  Tifllf  A  Norman  in  hlnnA  anrl  wVingP  irlfy^g  nf 
gnvpmmgnt  WPr^  rtfirjvprf  frnm  fVi^  politjpal   rnn. 

HifTonQ  nf  liiQ  mnfVipr^Q  lanH      To  whatcvcr  aspcct  ^ 
of  the  history  of  this  period  we  may  turn,  this  ■ 

TSJnmnQn    inflii^no^    wiU     gnnn^r    nr    lafpr    bcCOme  ^ 
apparpnf ;    in    rpliginn    anrl    f^nmmprnf^     aS    in    the 

J  narrower  field  of  pr>lifif>g   the  Norman  is  working 
•his  way  into  the  main  current  of  English  national 
life. 

All  this,  however,  is  somewhat  apart  from  the 
question  as  to  the  date  at  which  Duke  William 
began  to  lay  plans  for  carrying  out  the  conquest 
of  England  in  his  own  person.  There  are  two  un- 
known quantities  in  the  problem:  t.Vip  Hatp  At 
whinh  It.  wa.?\  sfflf^mlly  rfimgnisfid  that  Edward 
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Rngli.Qh  f.hrnnp^  anrl  f.hfi  king's  own  snhfifigiifinf.  in« 

tftntions  with  rfispf.rt;  t,o  t.hf^  .siirrn.ssion.  Had  such 
I  an  heir  been  forthcoming  in  1066  we  may  be  sure 
I  that  his  inheritance  would  have  been  undisturbed 
yrom  the  side  of  Normandy,  for  William's  claim 
to  succeed  his  childless  cousin  by  right  of  consan- 
guinity was  something  more  than  a  matter  pf 
form.  Now  Edward  was  married  in  1045,  beii^ 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  we  must  cer- 
tainly allow  for  the  passage  of  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  before  we  can  feel  certain  that  the  poli- 
ticians of  England  and  Normandy  were  treating 
the  succession  as  an  open  question.  In  particular 
it  is  difficult  to  be  confident  that  in  1049,  when 
the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  William  and 
Matilda  of  Flanders  were  in  progress,  the  ulti- 
mate childlessness  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
known  to  be  inevitable.^ 

A  similar  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  plans 
which  the  Confessor  formed  in  the  latter  event 
for  the  future  of  his  kingdom.  His  Norman  blood, 
his  early  residence  in  the  duchy,  and  the  marked 

praHilppfinn  wrh^rh  Tip  ghnwpri  for  mpn  of  Normfl^p 

ra^e, /very  naturally  Ifiad  to  thf;  imprfission  that, 

in   fViA  AQrIiVr  pqrf  nf   Viiq  rpign   at  leaSt,  his  dosilS 
wQg  fn  prnvi^A  fnr  fhf^  franQmigginn  nf  Viig  inVipn'- 

tanc^e  to  his  mother's  family.     But  even  this  con- 
clusion is  not  beyond  question.     Edward  on  his 

«  The  scheme  of  policy  which  Green  (Conquest  of  England, 
522-524,  ed.  1883)  founded  in  relation  to  their  marriage 
rests  upon  this  assumption. 


\ 
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accession  in  1042  occupied  a  most  difficult  position. 
After  twenty-fitre  years  of  Danish  rule  a  very 
distinct  party  in  the  state  wished  to  maintain 
the  Scandinavian  connection.  Edward's  recog- 
nition as  ting  was  mainly  the  work  of  Earl  God- 
wine  and  his  party,  and  the  earl  expected  and 
could  enforce  full  pa3n3ient  for  his  services. 
Edward  would  have  shown  less  than  the  little 
intelligence  with  which  he  is  to  be  credited  if  he 
had  failed  to  see  that  some  counterpoise  to  the 

pnw^r  nf.  hig.nv^rtnigVify  gnhjpfvf  mighf  h^    fnnnH 

b)r  gi^nng  wealth  and  infiiiengg  to  strangers  from 
f^rrnfiR  fhp  Ch^nnp^  Hencc  arose  that  ^^eam^f 
Ngrrnan  immigrflfirqa  which  distinguishes  the  rei^ 
and  the  oonspqiif nt.  ^ovj}}£ti9J^^  .!!^"'^ 

nRtionar  party;  for  each  individual  settler  must 
Save  understood  that  all  he  might  possess  in  the 
island  depended  on  the  king's  favour.  Such  a 
policy  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  produce  a 
reaction  on  the  p^rt  of  .Godwme  and  his  asso- 
giates;  an^thus  arose  the  famouscfJSsof 
autumn  of  1051!    f^^^JH^Sr^^^  ^ 

mftieflSem'T^  fn  csiriryjwiifh  him  thft 


Other  PRrls  nf  Krigla^^    in^a;;^  gf fanlr  nn  fVi^  iring^r 


favourites  and  is  driven  to  flee  the  ronntry.    What 
le  resented  was  clearly  the  existence  of  a 


nvaipower  at  court,  and  the  apat 
oKsuct-mgn^^Leofec:  of  Merda  and  Siward  of 
Northumbria  suggests  that  he  was  not  recognised 
by  them  as  in  any  real  sense  the  champion  of 
national  as  against  foreign  influences.     With  his 
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flight  the  first  period  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  ends,  and  in  the  interval  before  his 
restoration  William  of  Normandy  ma^e  his  first 

Of  this  visit  we  know  very  little;  the  native 
chronicler  of  Worcester  simply  tells  us  that  "  Earl 
William  came  from  over  sea  with  a  great  company 
of  Frenchmen,  and  the  king  received  him  and  as 
many  of  his  companions  as  pleased  him  and  let 

(them  go  again.'*  The  question  at  once  presents 
itself,  djd  Edward  at  this  time  make  any  promiy^ 
r^f  thi^  .'RJrlQ^^Qh   r^r/^xxrn  ^r^  WiltiQ^rVi  ?       IfGe  CVCr  did 

miaEe  an  explicit  promise  to  this  effect  it  can 
scarcely  be  placed  at  any  other  date,  for  this  was 
the  only  occasion  after  Edward's  departure  from 
Normandy  in  1042  on  which  the  king  and  the 
duke  are  known  to  have  met  in  person.  tVia  i^^^ 
:  t.hatn.snrh  a  prnmi.sp  fomi.s  an  fR.smtia1  paffil)? 

fhe.  story  nf  thfr-fW>qiH^f:  a«  tnlfl  hy  Tilh-H^nrmftn 
wrifprs  IS  an  flrgniriPnf.  in  its  favour  which  would 
more  than  rmintprhRlnnrp  ,thp  natiira.!  silencp.  of 
t^^  "Png^.-oT^  ^iithnritjp^.  were  they  much  better 
informed  upon  matters  of  high  policy  than  is 
.actually  the  case.  But,  after  all,  the  question  is 
really  of  secondary  importance,  for  in  tVip  next 
yftflr  aoHwinft  rptnmpH  to  pow<^r^  and  Edward 
fnr  tViQ  rflft  nf  hig  rPign  sppitis  to  Tiflvfi  mrtf^nn- 
cprir>iig  flttPmpt  tr^  rJistnrh  thp  asppnHpnry  of  the 

The  death  of  Godwine  in  j.a^  made  little  im- 
mediate difference  to  "the  political  situation  in 
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general  nor  to  the  existing  relations  between  Nor- 
mandy and  England.  The  siirrp^^^'^^  ^^  ^^'g  g^^ 
Harold  to  the.  e^r\c\nm  of  WpA<tf>y  provokes  no 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  contemporary  chroni- 
clers; the  semi-hereditary  character  of  the  great 
earldoms  was  by  this  time  recognised  for  all 
working  purposes.  Nevertheless,  we  can  see  that 
the  accession  of  Harold  to  a  provincial  government 
of  the  first  rank,  and  most  probably  to  the  un- 
fofiicial  primacy  in  the  state  which  had  been  held 
by  Earl  Godwine,  takes  place  among  the  chief 
events  in  the  sequence  of  causes  which  ended  in 
the  great  overthrow  of  1066.  On  the  other  hand 
we  should  not  be  led  by  the  actual  cause  of  the 
history  into  the  assumption  that  Harold's  de- 
signs upon  the  crown  kaS  already  begun  at  this 
early  date.     With  all  his  personal  weakness,  jjjjag. 

RHwflrH'g  nwn  wt'chf^g  w^r^  lilr^ljr  fo  h^  fVift  Hp- 
r>i'ci\7^    fof^frif    in     fln^    nhi^\nt^    r^f    tiip    Pimnnrrnr      nor 

have  we  any  record  that  Harold  opposed  the  can- 
didate whom  we  know  to  have  received  the  king's 
falvour  shortly  after  this  time. 

This  randidatp,  whose  appearance  in  the  field 
with  the  king's  sanction  was  likely  to  prove  fatal 
[  to  any  aspirations  to  the  throne  in  which  either 
William  or  Harold  might  have  begun  to  indulge, 
was  TP^warr^  fin^  "Rfinoiing  gon  of  the  famous 
Edward  Ironside,  and  therefore  nephew  by  the 
half-blood  to  the  Confessor.  He  had  been  sent 
by  Cnut  into  remote  exile,  and  the  summons  which 
brought  him  back  to  England  as  its  destined  heir 
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was  the  work  of  King  Edward  himself.  By  a 
strange  chance,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
1057,  and  before  he  had  even  seen  the  king,  the 
{ ^f.hpling  M\  ill  and  difid^^  and,  although  there  was 
something  about  his  end  which  was  rather  myste- 
rious, there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  it  was  ac- 
celerated in  the  interest  of  any  other  pretender  to 
the  crown.  With  his  death  there  really  passed 
away  the  one  promising  chance  of  perpetuating 
the  old  English  dynasty,  for  Edgar,  the  son  of  the 
dead  etheling,  who  was  to  live  until  11 26  at 
least,  can  only  have  been  the  merest  child   in 

1057. 
It  would  seem  then  that  jngy  ig  th^  jy^rliPiat 

f j  posfiihie  year  ^^^^^^V^l^  ^^^'^,Y^}iy^^^  WiHia,ra  of 

[  the  EffielJftg'^Sll'ggests  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier,  while  the  state  of  preparedness  in  which 
both  parties  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  1066 
shows  that  their  plans  must  have  been  formed  for 
some  years  at  least  before  the  Confessor's  death. 
And  there  is  one  mysterious  episode  which  may 
very  possibly  have  some  connection  with  the 
change  in  the  succession  question  caused  by  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Etheling.  In  or  about  TngS 
Earl  Harold  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  Rome,  but  also  including  Normandy 
and  North  Prance  generally,  and  we  are  told  that 
hfi   mfldft  arrangements   for  rereivin^  heln  from 

«  Poem  in  Worcester  Chronicle,  1057. 
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I  rprf.ain  PrpnnVi   pow#^rg  if  Iip  cfinnlH  n^#.r1  if  at  atiy 

time.  ^  The  passage  in  which  we  are  told  of  these 
negotiations  is  very  obscure,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Harold,  when  the  death  of  the 
etheling  had  opened  for  him  a  possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown,  may  have  tried  to  find  allies 
who  would  hamper  the  movements  of  his  most 
formidable  rival  when  the  critical  time  came. 
I  Also  it  is  not  without  significance  that  1058  is  the 
year  of  Varaville,  a  date  at  which  French  jealousy 
of  Norman  power  would  be  at  its  height.  At  any 
rate  we  may  at  this  point  stop  to  consider  th^ 
relative  position  occupied  by  the  earl  and  the 
duke  respectively  with  respect  to  their  chances  oi 
succeeding  to  the  splendid  inheritance  of  th^ 
oldest  dynasty  in  Western  Europe 
The  first  point  which  deserves  discusfejc.*?  js  the 

^^^V."!^  ^.^  ^^S,l\^^^  ^?  ^^.^  Engrljqh  crown.     "  Hfiffid"- 

I'fary**    onH *j  elpptivp^I*    the    words    which    one 

ri^tnrally  contrasts  in  this  connection,  are  terms' 
of  "vague  and  fluctuating  meaning  in  any  case, 
while  it  has  always  been  recognised  that  neiliier-  „. 

/^Qn   Ka  ^mplnyAH  in  rplafinn   fn  fhp  fpniirp  nf  tVif> 

f^nwn  at  any  period  of  English  history  without 
Hiipqiialificfltinn.     To  say  simply  that  the  English , 
monarchy   was   "elective**   at   the   period    with'i  . 
which  we  are  dealing,  is  an  insufficient  statement;}, 
unless  we  also  consider  the  limits  within  which  the  ;' 
choice  lay  on  any  given  occasion,  the  process  in-  ; 
volved  in  the  act  of  election,  and  the  body  which  1 

»  Vita  Eadwardi  Confes sorts  (R.S.),4io. 
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exercised  the  elective  right.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  matters  there  nfiHnnhtpHTy  PYist^T 
ari^  andenyj^^^  "Hf)firh»SRat.ftf1  ifffiling  t.ha  t.  a  king 

siinnrfl  'oi\ly'i^  nhr^gfin^^^^^  the 

eleventh  century  the  sentiment  still  survived  with 

which  at  an  earlier  period  thfe  nation  had  demanded 

that  its  rulers  should  have  sprung  from  the  blood 

of  the  gods.    This  idea  was  far  older  than  any 

feeling  of  nationality,  to  which  it  might  from  time 

to  time  run  counter — ^it  helps,  for  instance,  to 

^  explain  the  ease  with  which  the  English  had  ac- 

i<tepted  the  royal  Dane  Cnut  for  their  ruler — ^but 

With  this  highly  important  reservation  it  is  very 

:  improbable  that  the  succession  was  determined  by 

i  anything  which  could  be  called  general  principles. 

IITIip    prnwn     wmilH     naturally    pagg    fn     f>iP    mngf. 
j[prt0^Ji^p<^iri<^iViiyti  nf  tViP  laffinilpr,  anri    fhf^^  qnpg-  ' 
TfT/An    r^f    tVi^    ^vQof    ri:^1atir>r>gTlip    hpfwppn    fllfi    CJMI^    ^ 

king  and  his  heir  would  he  a  secondary  matter. 
William  of  Normanrly  wag  nf  gnfflpiPTilly  nohle 

birth  to  satisfy  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  for-" 
mer  respect,  for  RoUo  himself  was  the  scion  of 
an  ancient  line  of  Norwegian  chieftains.     Harold 

on    his    molher's    ^irlp    JTiVtPrifpri    rnyal    hlnruK^'^nr 

Gytha,  Earl  Godwine's  wife,  was  descended  from 
-  the  family  of  the  kings  of  Sweden ;  but  whereas 
■  ;  no  writer  near  the  time  remarks  on  this  feature 
''''"\  Harold's  descent,  the  origin  of  the  "jarls  of 
.ormandy"  w^as  still  a  living  memory  in  the 
north.     Par  more  important  in  every  way,  how- 
ever, was  the  unHonhteH  Idnship  hetween  Vy^i]]i{\m 
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irrA^i^'4^iHr«TmTir?iiCr*^>v.^iiStt-V.)t'ic;'.K'iiir«At.ii;irji 


undnnhtfirlly  rfimCTisPf1,hy  t.hr  mpn  nf  the  time  as 

gainsaid.  At  the  present  day,  indeed,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  somewhat  distant  relationship  which  was  all 
that  united  William  and  Edward,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Edgar,  son  of  Edward'^the 
Ethfiliog',  still  continued  the  male  line  of  the  royal 
house  of  Wessex.  We  can  only  explain  it  on  the 
ground  that  in  1066  Edgar  was  under  the  age  at 
which  he  would  be  competent  to  rule  indepen- 
dently, and  that  the  pnhliV  opinion  of  the  time 
wnnM  Tint  arrept  a.  minor  as  king  sn  Inng  as  them 
PYistftH  another  rflnHiHatft  cnnnerteA  with  the 
roya^  house  and  rapahlft  of  taking  up  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands.  In  fact,  of  the 
three  candidates  between  whom  the  choice  layi 
on  the  Confessor's  death  ^JUirJiTPr/^^^^^  ^^^   waA  - 

the    onP    who   ,^g^n^tr^pH    f,||^  £rpa  W    varjpfy    of  \ 

J^Qsy^yiOj:6!^r^piUxi^.hvA im  youth-placed  hbn 
at  a  fatal  disadvantage;  Hamldjvas  a  man  of  ._ 
i^ufe~yea*fs  and  of  wide  experience  in  the  gov- 
ermiieftt,  But  his  warmest  supporters  could  _iiQt 
pretend  that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  TCing  Rdwar^^^  . . 
W;illTfl.m  wfliS  .aJrpady  a.  ni1f.r  who.sfi  fame  had 

gprpaH  far  hpyonH  fViP  horHprg  of  Iiiq  own  Hiirhy^ 

and  in  the  third  generation  he  could  claim  a  com- 
mon ancestor  with  the  dead  king.    Lastly,  we 
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should  remember  that  the  fact  which  tmder 
modem  conditions  would  outweigh  all  oliier  con- 

;  siderations,  1ihs,faat,tbafc™MJf^^^ 
[was  less  important  in  the  el^v^^^fj^^nmfur^  fh^n 
Igr  any  1atifirJ]pift      Tt  was  rprtflirilv  a  cfisadvan^ 
tagerKut  one  which  was  shared  in  a  less  degree  by 
both  William's  competitors:  if  he  was  a  pure  Nor- 
man, Harold  was  half  a  Dane,  Edgar  was  half 
a  German.    The  example  of  Cnut  showed  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  of  wholly 
foreign  blood  from  receiving  general  acceptance  as 
king  of  England ;  and  if  the  racial  differences  which 
existed  in  the  country  prepared  the  way  for  his 
reception,  something  of  the  same  work  was  done 
for  William  by  those  Normans  who  had  flocked 
into  England  under  King  Edward's  protection* 
Tn  a.11  thosfi  m?Tf,s  in  which  the  late  king  h^d 

pimression  woiilH  naturally  he.  spftlpH  hy  fhp  grpflt^ 
mf>n  nf  fho  lanH — by  that  informal,  fluctuating 
body  known  as  the  "witan.**  So  far  as  we  can 
tell,  the  witan  would  be  guidflrl  in  part  hS-  ^^e 

prftirQiling  pnpiilar  npninn  hni  trtnrf^  f^fff^nfuu^^y 
hy  the  known  wishes  nf  fViP  (^f-^r{  gnvprPign  with 
respect  to  his  successor;  we  know,  for  instance, 
that  both  these  influences  contributed  to  the 
election  of  Edward  the  Confessor  himself.^  It 
is,  however,  probable  that,  so  far  from  the  elective 

«  Worcester  Chronicle,  1042  :  **  All  the  people  chose  Edward 
and  received  him  for  King,  as  it  belonged  to  him  by  right 
of  birth." 
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nature  of  the  monarchy  having  been  a  main 
principle  of  English  institutions  from  the  earliest 
date»  the  idea  was  really  an  importation  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  has  recently  been  suggested^, 
that  the  action  of  the  witan  in  early  timeg  jvith 
regard  to  the  choice  of  a  new  king  was  something 

nitipn"  than  as  election  in  any  modeni_-Sense, 
iiLatJlier&  isL  JK)-£y^ 

behaved  as  a  united  body,  and  fhpt-  i>.  W5|^  fliM 
adHesr63n"'Qrfi^ivT^^  fVn^  r^j^cf  lii/^^^ 

BjaaCfiH^^V  According  to  this  account,  sucli  traces' 
of  election  in  the  wider  sense  as  are  discernible 
in  the  eleventh  century  may  with  probability 
be  set  down  to  Danish  influence,  for  the  three 
Scandinavian  nations  had  advanced  much  fur- 
ther than  other  Teutonic  peoples  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  native  institutional  forms.  But, 
even  so,  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the  year 
1066  to  suggest  that  the  older  ideas  still  prevailed: 
William  claimed  the  throne  by  hereditary  right 
and  it  was  the  submission  of  Stigand,  Edwin, 
Morcar,  Edgar  the  Etheling,  and  the  citizens  of 
London,  not  the  vote  of  any  set  assembly,  which 
gave  sanction  to  his  claim. 

In  the  light  of  this  anticipation  we  may  now 
consider  the  most  perplexing  question  in  William's 
life,  the  truth  imderlying  the  famous  story  of 

»  Chadwick,  Studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions,  Excursus 
iv.,p.3SS. 
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Harold's  visit  to  Normandy  and  the  oath  which 
he  there  swore  to  William.  Unlike  most  questions 
relating  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  diflSculty  in 
the  present  case  arises  from  the  wealth  of  our 
information  on  the  subject;  with  the  exception 
of  those  purely  English  writers  Florence  of 
Worcester  and  the  authors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle,  the  significance  of  whose  silence  will 
be  seen  shortly,  every  historical  writer  of  the 
fifty  years  succeeding  the  Conquest  tells  the  story 
at  length,  and  no  two  writers  tell  the  same 
story.  And  yet  we  cannot  safely  reject  the 
tale  as  fabulous  for  two  reasons:  the  silence  of 
those  who  wrote  with  native  sympathies  proves 
that  there  was  an  element  of  truth  in  the  Norman 
story  which  they  did  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  deny,  while  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the 
tale  itself  among  writers  widely  separated  in 
point  of  place  and  circumstance  would  be  unin- 
telligible if  it  were  the  result  of  sheer  invention. 
Nor  is  a  story  necessarily  suspicious  because  its 
details  are  romantic. 

The  skeleton  of  the  tale  is  that  I^rol^.  hap- 
pening, for  reasons  diversely  stated,  to  be  sailing 
in  the  Channel,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  to  the 
coast  of  Ponthipiij  and  that  being  thereby  regarded 

as   the    lawful    pr^y   r>f    fV>A   r^rtiinf,    \]f^   wag   fVirnwri 

into  prison  at  Beaurain,  evidently  to  be  held  to 
ransom.     While  Harold  was  in  prison  the  Duke ' 
of  Normandy  became  apprised  of  the  fact,  and 
sending    to   Count    Guy,   who   had   become   his 
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feudal  dependant  after  the  battle  of  Mortemer, 
WilliaTTi  ha.fl  Ha.rn1fl  hronght  with  all  hnnnnrf 
intn  the,  diidhy.  For  an  indefinite  time  the  earlj 
stayed  at  the  court  of  the  duke,  and  even  accom- 
panied him  on  the  Breton  expedition  which  was 
described  in  the  last  chapter;  but  before  his 
departure  he  placed  himself  imder  some  obli- 
gation to  his  host,  the  nature  of  which  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  matter,  but  with  regard  to  which 
scarcely  any  two  writers  are  in  unison.     Ihfi23ft\ 

is  nr>  Hniiht  that  PTarnlH    h^r^amA  Wi11iqtyi*c  mati     l^    > 

and  it  would  seem^oei^^^^^^  nn  nath'  y 

F.ngti^Ti^l;Tfrrine  in   w^iiTIT^  h^^  evideatly   } 

engaged.    Most  writers  make  die  essence  of  the 
oalh  to  be  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Harold  tojdo 
an  in  his  power  to  securf^  thft  rrr:>wn  for  WiHifltn  ' 
iipsri   "Rirlwflrrr^g  Af^afh    and  there  is  a  powerful 

current  of  trflHitinn  which  Qggo^H-g  fh^f  TTamlr^ 
pledged  himself  to  marrv  onft  of  WiniflmVg  dangh- 
lera.      In  other  words,  Hflrnlrl  nnHprt r>r>V  f  n  ri:^nr^^  ♦,  I 

nisfi'^^jTlja.rn  a..s  King  nr  i;<;irigiarirf  in  dniFspasnn,.,,! 

^nfTfn  senirft  for  him  fhp  arlfip^Tnn  nf  qhpH  nf  f Via  1 

^^j&^feMfej^^^^^  his* 

marriage  with  Wiiliam^s  diaiighter  being  doubt- 
less intended  to  guarantee  his  good  faith  when 
the  critical  moment  came.  Such  an  agreement 
would  still  leave  Harold  obviously  the  first  man 
in  England ;  indeed  the  relationship  which  would 
have  been  created  between  William  and  Harold, 
if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  would  in  some 
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respects  have  reproduced  the  relationship  in 
which  Edward  the  Confessor  had  stood  with 
regard  to  Earl  Godwine  in  1042.  This  fact  makes 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  Harold  was  necessarily 
acting  tinder  compulsion  when  he  took  the  oath; 
he  had  many  rivals  and  enemies  in  England, 
and  it  was  well  worth  his  while,  to  .sfifsiirft  his. 

pngjtinn  in  thp  pvpnt  nf  KHwarH's  dftflth  hftfprfi 
V11R  own   plans  wt^rft  mature  1 

William  on  his  part  had  everything  to  gain 
by  causing  Harold  to  enter  into  such  an  engage- 
ment. If  the  oath  were  kept  William  would  have 
turned  a  probable  rival  into  an  ally;  if  it  were 
broken  he  would  secure  all  the  moral  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  him  from  the  perjury  of 
his  opponent.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 

»  The  one  contemporary  account  of  Harold's  oath  which 
we  possess  is  that  given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (ed.  Giles,  108). 
According  to  this  Harold  swore  (i)  to  be  William's  representa- 
tive (mcarius)  at  Edward's  court;  (2)  to  work  for  William's 
acceptance  as  king  upon  Edward's  death;  (3)  in  the  mean- 
time to  cause  Dover  castle  to  receive  a  Norman  garrison,  and 
to  build  other  castles  where  the  duke  might  command  in  his 
interest.  In  a  later  passage  William  of  Poitiers  asserts 
that  the  duke  wished  to  marry  Harold  to  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. In  all  this  there  is  nothing  impossible,  and  to  assume 
with  Freeman  that  the  reception  of  a  Norman  garrison 
into  a  castle  entrusted  to  Harold's  charge  would  have  been 
an  act  of  treason  is  to  read  much  later  political  ideas  into 
a  transaction  of  the  eleventh  century.  William  was  Edsaxd's 
kinsman  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  king 
would  have  regarded  with  disfavour  an  act  which  would 
have  given  his  cousin  the  means  of  making  good  the  claim 

^  ^^h\^j^ucc(^fi!^{nn  whirh  t.hprf>  is  f^v^ry  rf^pgnn  to  hf^liftVft  that"^ 
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that  he  insisted  on  Harold  taking  the  oath  merely 
in  order  that  he  might  break  it,  nor  is  there_ajiy 
good  authority  for  the  famous  story  that  William 
entrapped  Harold  itlto  taking  "a"VDW  of  unusual 
solemnity '"ty  concealing  a  "reliquary"^"  beneath 
the  chest  on  whicETiEEe  latter*^  hand  rested  while 
hfi  Rworft.  Tt  was  inevitable  that  an  incident 
of  this  kind  should  gather  round  it  a  mythical 
accretion:  but  the  whole  course  of  the  history 
proves  that  some  such  episode  really  took  place. 
William's  apologists  could  put  it  in  the  forefront 
of  their  narratives  of  the  Conquest,  and  all  sub- 
sequent writers  have  dwelt  upon  it  as  a  main 
cause  of  the  invasion;  yet,  although  scepticism 
is  from  time  to  time  expressed  upon  this  detail 
or  that,  not  one  of  the  historians  of  the  next 
century,  some  of  whom  were  possessed  of  dis- 
tinct critical  powers,  and  had  access  to  good 
sources  of  information,  has  given  a  hint  that  the 
whole  story  was  a  myth. 

On  Taniiar|^  c;,  to^^   THnp  F^warrl  Hj^^  On/ 

Tlwiniif!ay,  January  ftt.h,  Earl  HarT^rl  xAr^T^cL^f^ 
a^lring  by  ^-ii^  ^iiaji  a^nKO^a^^ 
for  tke  Christnaas'TeagtT^jQSPlTtgw^  ?^!S?  J 

da^  by  Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York.     We  pos-« 
sess  a  cirr,nmstfl,nt.iaT  ar.mmrt^ori^he  last  dajfs 
of  l^dward,  written  only  a  few  years  after  these 
events,  w^h  dPrSfirihfi{i  how  thfi  King,  within  an 

his  wifp  and  his  kingdom  to  tSUfi  rare  of  Harold.^ 

«  K*to  Edwardi  Confessoris  (R.  S.).  43a» 
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With  little  debate,  as  it  would  seem,  the  last 
wishes  of  the  last  king  of  the  line  of  Egbert  were 
carried  into  effect;  Harold  was  chosen  king  forth- 
with, and  on  the  same  day  the  sar^^tion  of  the 
church  made  the  step  irrevocable.  fcngiflTuj^wg.s 
now  mmmittftH  to  fhet  nilft  of  a.  Ving  whosp  tit'lp. 
to  fhR   rrnwn"-rrfipphdp.ff  sF^Tply  valirlity 

of   the   eTertivfi   pritipiplp     ani^^^>^^  or  ^ 

failiirp  woii1f^"r?pppn7?^iipon  f.liP  rppognjtion  whirh 
fliig  prinpipip  wniilH  oKfain  gmnng  fr^rAign  powprg^ 

and  upon  the  support  which  those  who  had 
chosen  to  accept  him  as  their  lord  were  prepared 
to  extend  to  him,  should  his  claim  be  challenged. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  choice  of  Harold 
was  perhaps  inevitable.  The  dying  wish  of  Ed- 
ward could  not  with  decency  be  disregarded;  the 
scene  of  the  election  lay  in  just  that  part  of  the . 
country  where  the  interest  of  the  house  of  God- 
wine  was  at  its  strongest;  and  if  traditional 
custom  were  to  be  disregarded  and  the  royal  line 
forsaken  no  stronger  native  candidate  could  have 
been  found.  On  the  other  hand,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  event  of  that  memorable 
Epiphany  was  fraught  with  danger  on  every 
side.  Even  if  it  had  not  thrown  defiance  to  the 
most  formidable  prince  in  Europe,  it  founded  an 
■ominnns   prfifif^drnt,    it   .showfiri!    that   the>  royal 

dignity  was  not  hpyond  thp  grflj^p  of  an  fl.spiring 
siihjp.Pt.  it  expose^  the  crown  to  intrigiipj=;  of  a 
plaAs  from  whioh  England,  weak  at  the  best  as 
was   its  political  structure,   ViaH    hif.h^^^    h^t^n 
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esempt.     The  Norman  Conquest  was  an  awful 
catastrophe;  but  at  least  it  saved  England  from 
the  perils  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
Thfi    impression    which    the    mronafjnn^    of 

Harold  maae  upon  rnp  pniitiniang  nt  Rurr^p^  iii^ 

itrffi'rtgtgftaJM&.  From  jcome  to  TrondheinTeyeiY 
ruler  to  whom  the  concerns  of  England  were  a 

matter  nf'TnTgrPgt.  rpaliopd  that  fl  TY>vn1i7f?nrmty 
Step  had   hppn  tflifpn^    hrnm  ihpt  rnifjfi  narrfltivf> 

of'ffieXatm  historian  of  the  Norwegian  kings, 
as  from  the  conventional  periods  of.  the  papal 
chancery,  we  gather  that  thp^flpppRginn  r^f  Warr^iriH  . 

was  regraiff^f^rl    ag  ati    Qr>t   r,f  ^^<g"{f^^YJi;:^y --g^j^^  1/ 

tK^^^g    ri^    iitiQriJTrilty    qq    tn    tt^'^fcrgnriQlity    nf 

|:|)f>  ripTiffi^l'TipTf^wKom^heTiad  supplanted! 
nl^ims:   lonp  fTn^flnt.   -^^  V^n vpri  -    thfi  kings 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  remembered  that  Eng- 
land  had  once   belonged   to   the   Scandinavian 
world.      Had   Edgar   the    Etheling   or   William 
of  Normandy  been   elected,   murmurings   from 
this  quarter  at  least  would  no  doubt  have  been 
heard,  but  they  would  have  lost  half  their  force : 
the  former  could  have  appealed  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  favour  of  hereditary  right;  the  latter 
could  in  addition  have  poured  at  once  into  Eng- 
land a  military  force  sufficient  to  meet  all  pos-      /    > 
sible  invaders  on  equal  terms.    Harold  had  neither  ^^^ 
of  these  safeguards,  and  his  oath  to  William  had  ^^g^ 
given  to  the  most  powerful  section  of  his  oppo-  4^^ 
nents  an  intelligible  ground  on  which  to  base  their 


quarrel.      Seldom   in   any   country   has   a   new   Ju^ 
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dynasty  been  inaugurated  under  circtunstances 
so  full  of  foreboding. 

ini^r^QCA  ni  gfrAngfVi  fn  Williflm       VagUe  aS  iS  OUr 

knowledge  of  the  negotiations  with  the  several 
powers  whose  good-will  was  desirable  for  his  en- 
J  terprise,  we  can  see  that  he  brought  them  at 

/\  \  least  into  a  general  attitude  of  friendly  neutrality. 
We  are  told  that  the  Kmppiy>r  TT^nry  TV  prom- 
ised the  unquaJififirl  support  of  fiftrmarny  if  it 
should  be  needed,  ^  and  also  that  Sjvageu  Estrith- 
son  of .  D&nipark .  JQined^>.Williani*R  sidp,  though 
our  informant  adds  that  the  Danish  king  proved 
himself  in  effect  the  friend  of  William's  enemies. 
The  Pffpoh  prnwri  was,  as  we  have  seen,  under 

thfi   infiiiPnrP  nf  T^alHwin    nf  Plflnaftug,    William's 

fathexsijQJaw;  and  so  long  as  a  war  of  succession 

distracted  Anjou,  William  need  fear  no  danger 

from  that  quarter.     Maine  was  a  dependency 

;  of  the  Norman  duchy.    Nothing,  in  fact,  in  Wil- 

-  r  Ham's  history  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way 

^i         \  in  which,  a.t>  t.hfi  very  momf^nt  of  his  grf^at  at.tfimpt, 

/  \  \thft  whnlp  pnlit.irfll  <;itiifltinn  was  in  his  favour.  No 
invasion  of  England  would  have  been  possible  be- 
fore 1 060,  when  King  Henry  of  France  and  Geoffrey 
Martel  were  removed  from  William's  path,  while  the 
growth  of  King  Philip  to  manhood  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Flanders  into  an  aggressive  anti-Norman 
state  under  Robert  the  Frisian  would  have  in- 
creased William's  difficulties   a    thousandfold  if 

>  William  of  Poitiers,  123. 
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Edward  the  Confessor  had  lived  for  five  years 
longer.     In  great  part   William's   advantagecSGs   J^ 
pQSitio&in  1066  was  diiptn  hh  nvm  stategmanship; 
in  no  small  degree  it  resulted  from  the  jdiscredit  » 

wIiipTi  flip  nfltinnfll  rfliisi^  of  RnglanH  guffprpH  in  ; 
|:l)e  eyes  nf  Knrnpp  frnm  fliP  ^If^pf  inn   nf   TTarolH ;  <^ 

but  above  all  it  must  be  set  down  to  William's  i 
Rhppr  Qnnr\  in^V  William  the  Conqueror,  like  I 
Napoleon,  might  have  believed  in  his  star  without  I 
incurring  the  reproach  of  imdue  superstition.    •.—J 

Of  all  William's  negotiations  that  which  was 
most  characteristic  of  the  temper  in  which  he 
pursued  his  claim  was  an  appeal  to  the  head  of 
the  church  to  decide  between  his  right  and  that 
of  Harold: 

"That  no  rashness  might  stain  his  righteous  cause 
he  sent  to  the  Pope,  formerly  Anselm,  bishop  of 
Lucca,  asserting  the  justice  of  the  war  he  had  under- 
taken with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command.  Harold 
neglected  to  do  this;  either  because  he  was  too 
proud  by  nature,  or  because  he  mistrusted  his  own 
cause,  or  becauser  he  feared  that  his  messengers 
would  be  hindered  by  William  and  his  associates, 
who  were  watching  all  the  ports.    TV^^  Pop^  wpighpd 

thfi  argrtimftnts  nf  both  gJHftg,  a^tiH  fliAti  g^nf  a  hannpr    ^ 

ta  WillJRm  as  an  earnest  of  his  kingdom."  ^ 

The  nature  of  this  transaction  should  not  be 
misunderstood.    By  inviting  the  papal  arbitration 
Wil1ig.pi  was  in  rfp  ^,X\^^  mOTtgagTrJg^^y  oTtEe"*^ 
roval  prerogatives  in  the  islanH  whinh  he  hoped 

»  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regutn,  ii.,  299. 
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to  conquer.  His  action,  that  is,  does  not  in  any 
way  resemble  the  step  which  his  descendent 
John  took  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when 
he  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  Innocent  HI.  .to 
be  held  thenceforward  as  a  papal  fief.^  Williflm 
wa>s  simply  Ruhmittinor  hk  pyi^  ^^  ^^^  rotngr— 
which  wa-Q  tlip  higfiAcf  rAongnJypd   authoritjr -ia- 

doubly  compptent  to  try  tiie  present^case,  involv- 
ing as  it  did  lall  the  questions  of  laesio  fidei  which 
arose  out  of  Harold's  oath.  Nor  need  we  doubt 
that  the  verdict  given  represented  the  justice  of 
the  case  as  it  would  be  presented  to  the  pope  and 
his  advisers;  we  know  at  least,  on  the  authority  of 
Hildebrand  himself,  that  it  was  nnt  ytttimitr  ^" 

in  favoiir  of  Williarii.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that 
it  required  all  the  personal  influence  that  Hilde- 
brand could  exercise  to  persuade  the  leaders  of 
the  church  to  commit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  claims  which,  if  prosecuted,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  bloodshed.  And  in  later  years  Hildebrand 
told  William  that  his  action  had  been  governed 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  latter's  character,  and  by 
the  hope  that  when  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  he 
would  continue  to  show  himself  a  dutiful  subject 
of  the  church. 2     Hildebrand  added  that  he  had 

» The  statement  that  William  promised,  if  successful, 
to  hold  England  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy  is  made  by  no  writer 
earlier  than  Wace,  who  has  no  authority  on  a  point  of  this 
kind. 

2  Monumenta   Gregoriana. 
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not  been  disappointed ;  and  in  fact  the  .attraction 

nf  thp  grpat.  iRlanH  nf  thp.  wpst  within  thfi  in- 
fliiPnr^  nf  thp  JHpQg  nf  fViP  rpfnrmpH  papor^y 
was  worth  tfip  Riipprpgginn  nf  a  fpi^r  gpmplpc  nn 
tViP  part  nf  tln^  Piii^iQ 

Seventy  years  afterwards  the  papal  court  was 
again  called  upon  to  adjudicate  in  a  dispute 
relating  to  the  succession  to  the  English  throne, 
and  this  under  circumstances  which  deserve 
notice  here  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  William's 
appeal.  In  1136,  immediately,  it  would  seem, 
after  the  coronation  of  Stephen,  his  rival,  the 
Empress  Matilda  sent  envoys  to  Pope  Innocent  II. 
to  protest  against  the  usurpation.  Stephen, 
wiser  in  his  generation  than  Harold,  replied  by 
sending  his  own  representative,  and  the  case  was 
argued  in  detail  before  a  council  specially  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  by  the  pope.  Just  as  in 
the  more  famous  episode  of  1066,  the  point  on 
which  the  plaintiff's  advocates  grounded  their 
case  was  the  fact  that  the  defendant  had  taken 
an  oath  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  rival; 
and  it  rested  with  the  pope  to  decide  whether 
this  oath  were  valid.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
last  point  that  the  parallel  between  the  events 
of  1066  and  1 136  ceases:  in  the  latter  case.'^G 
pope  by  refusing  to  give  judgment  taci*^  con- 
quitted  Stephen  of  the  guilt^f  r^o^'';;^  /^'^ut  we 
Harold's  neglect  to  lay-^r  n  ^  freight  hundred 
before  the  papal  cot  thatjn  the  all-important 
result  in  the  Hpfini^wr,  illiam  found  his  fullest  sup- . 
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against  him.*  In  either  case  it  will  be  seen  that 
what  is  submitted  to  the  Curia  is  a  question  of 
law,  not  of  politics;  the  pope  is  not  regarded  as 
having  any  right  to  dispose  of  the  English  crown ;  ^ 
he  is  merely  asked  to  consider  the  respective 
titles  of  two  disputants. 

Armpri    thug   witVi    fViP    ganrfion    nf   thfi   rhtirrh 

thore   lay   before    A/\^^"i<^^    ^t^^    gAM/Mig   tr^afapf— 
^mising^an  army  suttiripnt.ly  large,  to  mp.fit.  mfr- 

militflry-Torce  at  his  nval^s  ffltpm^nd  on  SO^ 
tilling-  liVft  ^^\^  tp-rms,  Such  an  army^could  not 
possibly  be  derived  from  Normandy  alone,  great 
as  was  the  strength  of  the  duchy  in  comparison 
with  its  area.  However  favourable  the  general 
outlook  might  be  for  William's  plans,  hp.  ra-nnnt 

havp  thought  for  an  instant  nf  staking  thp  whnlp. 

rpsoiirrps  of  Norma.nrly  upon  a  .single,  venture; 
a  venture  of  which  the  possible  results  might  be 
very  brilliant  but  of  which  the  immediate  risk 
was  very  great.  Nor  wa^;  it  possible  for  William 
j  hv  any  strptoh  of  fpiiHal  law  to  ^snmTnon  his  va^ssals 
.and,  their  men  to  follow  him  across  the  Channel 

as  a  mattpr  of  right  anH  Hnty ;    if  he  Were  t.O  ohtajn 

tt^^ir  support  he  was;  'bonnrl  to  ptarp  thp  pypp^^ 

t  before    them    as    a    vohintar^^ '  P.nt.ptj>ri^        ^Thus 

ted  there  can  have  been  little  doubt  as  to  the 

se  which  would  be  made  to  his  appeal. 

"^nnuest  of  N?r^^^  and  the  Norman 

nfpplaimp/l  to  the  world 

•-^h  thp  ranp  was  r^apahlp^ 
8. 
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nor  need  we  believe  that  the  Normans  themselves 
mistrusted  their  reputation.  And  although  Wil- 
liam's contemporary  biographer,  anxious  to  dis- 
play the  magnanimity  of  his  hero,  has  represented 
the  latter's  subjects  as  viewing  the  enterprise 
with  dismay,^  it  is  not  really  probable  that  the 
Norman  knighthood  was  seriously  deterred  from 
adventuring  itself  for  tmlimited  gains  in  the  rich 
and  neighbouring  island  by  the  prospect  of  having 
to  fight  hard  for  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  tq66,  but  most  probably 
after  the  termination  of  William's  cause  at  Rome, 

a  council  of  thft  NnrmflTi   hflrnnagf^  nrifit.  at  T.i>1p- 

hniinfi^  tjn  disciLSS  t.hf^  proposf^d  invasion  of  Eng- 
land.  It  is  plain  that  what  most  exercised  the 
minds  of  William  and  his  barons  was  the  difl&culty  \ 

nf  hiiilHing^  pqnipping  flnH  manning  a  nnmhf^r  of  [ 

.ships  .snffiripnt.  for  t.hfi  t.rRn.spnrt.  nf  the  anjiy  ; 
TOthin  ft  rf^flgnnflhlp  fimp      In  fact  it  seems  prob-  ; 
able  that  one  special  purpose  of  the  council  was  * 
to  ascertain  the  nnmhf^r  nf  ships  which  Pflph  hflrnn 
^as  pn^pared  to  contribute  towards  the,  fte.et.— 
a  matter  which  lay  altogether  outside  the  general 
question  of  military  service  and  could  only  be 
solved  by  amicable  agreement  between  the  duke 
and    his    vassals    taken    individually.      WiUiagie 
Qi-ipii1ftf/:>H  that  the  ships  shonlH  hp  ready  wit'^Qj^ 
thfiujffiar;   a  demand  wjy^^to  some  at  lef^^t    we 
peared  impossible  of  ^  f^j.  ^y  argight    hundred 
»  William  of  Poitiers  ^lear  thatjn   the  all-important 
2  wniiam  of  Malmeaet  William  fotmd  his  fullest  sup-  . 


\A. 
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cxeaticm  nf  an.pnt.irpi  flfpt.  ,njLfa  _^ 

Within    m    TTlOnt.hsJgJI;^;;^^  lllngfrflfir^n    r^f 

thfi   p.np.rgy  with    whi^rF^^  ^nhJIfify 

^^^W  ^^^^  ^^V?^~^f  ^-^^  ^"^<^p-  Transport  vessels 
the  ships  were,  and  nothing  else,  as  is  evident 
from  the  representation  of  them  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  and  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  it 
was  well  for  William  that  his  passage  of  the  Chan- 
nel met  with  no  serious  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Harold.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ntmiber 
of  ships  actually  provided  is  very  variously  given 
by  different  writers.  Curiously  enough  the  most 
probable,  because  the  lowest,  estimate  is  made 
by  a  very  late  authority,  the  Norman  poet  Wace, 
who  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  father  told 
him  that  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  ships  assem- 
bled at  St.  Valery.  There  have  also  come  down 
to  us  several  statements  of  the  contribution  which 
the  greater  barons  of  Normandy  made  to  the  fleet, 
which  are  probably  true  in  substance  although 
the  lists  differ  among  themselves  and  the  totals 
which  they  imply  exceed  the  modest  figures  pre- 
sented by  Wace.^  It  would  appear  that  William's 
"wo  half-brothers  headed  the  list;  Robert  of 
fortain  giving  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  Odo 
i  Bayeux  a  hundred.  The  counts  of  Evreux  and 
both  members  of  the  ducal  family,  furnished 
and  sixty  shir^^ ,  respectively.  William 
^-  Rogp       ^^^^eaumont,    Roger    de 

"'Vt  tlu'^ted  by  Giles  as  an  ap- 

;,  p.  21. 
8. 
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Montgomery,  and  Hugh  d'Avranches  gave  sixty- 
ships  each;  Hugh  de  Montfort,  fifty.  Two  men 
who  do  not  appear  in  the  subsequent  history, 
a  certain  Fulk  the  Lame  and  one  Gerald,  who, 
although  styled  the  seneschal,  is  difficult  to 
identify  at  William's  court,  gave  forty  ships  each. 
Thirty  ships  were  given  by  Walter  Giffard  and  by 
Vulgrin,  bishop  of  Le  Mans;  and  Nicholas,  abbot 
of  St.  Ouen,  and  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  III. 
contributed  twenty.  An  interesting  figure  in 
the  list  is  Remi,  the  future  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  in  1066  was  only  almoner  of  Fecamp  abbey, 
but  nevertheless  provided  a  ship  and  manned 
it  with  twenty  knights.  The  Duchess  Matilda 
herself  supplied  the  ship,  named  the\  Mora, 
which  was  to  carry  her  husband.  One  fact  stands 
out  clearly  enough  on  the  surface  of  this  list — 
tbp  grpat  hulk  of  the  fleet  wa.g  supplied  hv  William;s 
^pgm^^p  flnH  hy  mpn  whom  wp  Vnnw  fn  havp  V 
enj#yved  his  immediate  confidence,  and  it  is  sig-    ^ 

nificant  that  wp  nan  rprngni'gp  in  fViiR  hripf  gjnrnunt 

j.n.sf„  i^^hnsp.  mp,n  who  rpr,p.ivp,d  the.  srpa.tfi,st  .spoils 

nf^t.hp  rnnqiiPrprI   lanr^       Among  thcSC  fcW  UamCS 

the  future  earldoms  of  Kent,  Shrewsbury,  Here- 
ford, Chester,  Buckingham,  Warwick,  and  Leices- 
ter are  represented.  Doubtless  the  rest  of  the 
Norman  nobility  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
tributed in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  but  we 
have  just  accotmted  for  nearly  eight  htmdred 
vessels,  and  it  is  clear  thatjn  the  all-important 
"^^^tffir  p^  ^^^  flf??^  William  fotmd  his  fullest  sup-  _ 
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^ort_  ainong_his  relatives  and  personal  friends. 
•  How  far  this""sS£ement  would  hold  good  in 
relation  to  the  army  of  the  Conquest  is  a  question 
which  we  have  no  detailed  means  of  answering. 
Doubtless  the  lords  of  Montfort,  Longueville, 
Montgomery,  and  their  fellows  brought  the  full 
complement  of  their  vassals  to  the  duke's  muster, 
but  the  essential  fact  in  the  composition  of 
William's  army  lies  in  the  width  of  the  area  from 
which   it   was   recruited.      From    py^fy   ff^^^"^^^  _ 

nf  fhp  ^r^npVi  IfingHnm    anH  frnm  not.  g_fpy  nlftfgg 

•«g^Toii  fVio  Norman  hn^t  Brittany  suppTied  tue 
largest  nunit)eF  of  sucfi' volunteer^,  and  hexf^o 
..Brittany  capie  Flanders,  Buflflie  faiiie  of  William's 
expeaitioh  Had"sprea3  be^nd  the  Alps,  and  the 
Norman  states  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily  sent 
their  representatives.^  And  this  compositfiLiJiar- 
flpfpr  nf  t.ViP  army  which  fought  at  Hastings 
had  f^ppp  anH  ahiHitig  rpsnltg  A  hundred  years 
after  the  Conquest,  Henry  II.  will  still  be  sending 
out  writs  addressed  to  his  barons  and  lieges 
**  French  and  English,"  and  the  terminology 
here  expresses  a  fact  of  real  importance.  The 
line  of  racial  distinction  which  was  all-important 
in  later  eleventh-century  England  was  not  be- 
tween Englishmen  and  Normans,  but  between 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen.     "P^^^^g^g^  ,fd1i  "^^' 

K^fnr^    any    prn-innoP     Ti nixr a vf^r    pnwprf ill,     nf, J:]lP 

1  Guy  of  Amiens,  34:  **  Appulus  et  Caluber,  Siculus  quibus 
Jacula  fervet." 
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FuRfirh  WincrHnm   hnf.   in  pffprf^   Mnr^  fh^  wlinU  of 

Brpnrh.sppaking  Kiirrijy,  and,  hyj^^^  fall  gbe  her- 
SfJ/.  hrramp  parr  nr  ^^  wholp      Knr  nearly  a  biTja,  \ 
dyed  years  JJnglana  nar<  M/>if^  nRf>TTIflt.ing  hpirw^en    \ 
tbftFrp.nrh  a,nrl  t.hp  iSra.nf1ina,via.n  wnrld ;  t.hp.p.vr.nte     \ 

f\LsLnftf^  rarriprl  hf-r  finally  wIf.Viin  thp.  infliiPnr/^  (if       ^ 
.^niitbpm  irlPflss   in    rplign'nn^   pnlitifn;^  anH    niltiim.      / 

The  Prpnrh  fliiyiliarigf:  of  William  have  often 
been  described  as  adventurers,  and  adventurers 
in  a  sense  no  doubt  they  were.  But  the  word 
should  aoJ/  be  pressed  so  as  to  imply  that  they 
belnngpd  to  a  suarial  rank  inferior  either  to  their 

Nnrman    aQfinriaf.PR   nr   to  the  English  thegnhood 

whom  they  were -to  displace, — there  should  be  no 
talk  of  ''grooms  and  scullions  from  beyond  the 
sea*'  1  in  this  connection.  Socially  there  was 
little  to  distinguish  a  knight  or  noble  from  Brit- 
tany or  Picardy  from  Normans  like  Robert  d'Oilly 
or  Henry  de  Ferrers;  nor,  rude  as  their  ideas  of 
comfort  and  refinement  must  seem  to  us,  have 
we  any  warrant  for  supposing  that  Wigod  of 
Wallingford  or  Tochi  the  son  of  Outi  had  been  in 
advance  of  either  in  this  respect.  Like  the  Nor- 
mans themselves  the  Frenchmen  varied  indefi- 
nitely in  point  of  origin.  Some  of  them  were  the 
yotmger  sons  of  great  houses,  some  belonged  to 
the  lesser  baronage,  some  to  the  greater;  Count 
Eustace  of  Bologne  might  by  courtesy  be  described 
as  a  reigning  prince.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  the  succeeding  history  can  be  traced 
«  Kingsley,  Hereward  the  Wake,  ed.  1889,  p.  368. 
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to  this  origin — Walter  Tirel  was  lord  of  Poix  in 
Ponthieu,  Gilbert  of  Ghent  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  medieval  earls  of  Lincoln..  -But  the  best 
way  of  realising  the  prevalence  of  this  non- 
Norman  element  among  the  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land is  to  work  through  one  of  the  schedules 
which  the  compilers  of  Domesday  Book  prefixed 
to  the  survey  of  each  county,  giving  the  names  of 
its  land-owners,  and  to  note  the  proportion  of 
** Frenchmen'*  to  pure  Normans.  In  North- 
amptonshire, for  example,  among  forty-three  lay 
tenants  there  occur  six  Flemings,  three  Bretons, 
and  two  Picards,  and  Northamptonshire  in  this 
respect  is  a  typical  county. 

At  nr  a hniif.  thp   timP  of  thp  rnnnril   nf  T.iIIp. 

honnp  t.hprp  is  rpasnn,  to  hp.1ip.vp,  t.ha.t  mp..s.sa.gps 

xxyrp  pggcing  hpfwppn  Williain  anH  HgrnlH  r>rin, 
^yrning    thp    fnlfilmpnf.    nf    tViP    fafpfnl    nath        It 

is  fairly  certain  that  William  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  crown  and  Harold's  immediate 
marriage  to  his  daughter,  agreeing  in  return  to 
confirm  him  in  his  earldom  of  Wessex,  which 
last  is  probably  what  is  meant  when  our  rhetorical 
informants  tell  us  that  William  promised  to  grant 
half  the  kingdom  to  his  rival.  Such  negotiations 
were  bound  to  fall  through ;  Harold  had  gone  too 
far  to  withdraw,  even  if  he  had  been  so  minded, 
and  William's  object  in  making  these  proposals 
could  only  have  been  to  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  the  appearance  of  a  lawful  claimant  deprived 
of  his  inheritance.    Also  we  may  be  quite  sure 
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that' the  building  of  the  fleet  was  not  interrupted 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 
^  Thft  Hjffirtilties  of  Hflrold*?;  r(^\^   hpgan  jaady. 

Thfi  wfiRlmfiRS  of  his  pn.sit.ion  was  rpvealpfl  at.  thj'^ 
n^ifc^f  Ky  thfi  rpfiisal  nf  Nnrt.hnmhria.  to  arrp.ptv 
him  ffrViiis,"yT(gfG§§rveiy  i^^^  prompted  by 
£afl  Horcaf rwho  could  not  be  expected  to  feel 
much  loyalty  towards  the  new  dynasty.  By 
making  a  special  journey  to  York,  Hafiflld-Sllfti 
c^(^(\f-(\  in  Rilfinoing  thft  nppositmn  for  the  momeiil, 
and  his  marriflgfi  with  KalHgyth,  the  sister  of 
Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  which  may  be  dated  with 
probability  to  about  this  time,^  was  very  possibly 
intended  to  conciliate  the  great  midland  house. 
It  would  certainly  serve  as  a  definite  assertito 

that  HflrnlH  harl  nn  infpntinn  nf  fulfilling  tViflt 
p^rt  nf  his  oflth  tn  Williflm  whirh  plfiHgpd  him 
f r^  a   nngm'Qgf^  w^th   fhf>  HiiVp*q  Hanght^r    nor  CaH 

we  doubt  that  Harold  realised  the  expediency 
of  providing  an  heir  to  his  crown  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have 
been  enjoying  a  few  weeks  of  tranquillity  after 
his  visit  to  York  when  he  received  an  tmmis- 
takable  intimation  of  the  coming  storm,  which 
was  none  the  less  ominous  because  its  inmiediate 
results  were  insignificant. 

-•  Tosti^,  the  dispossessed  earl  of  Northumbria, 
had  spent  the  winter  of  1065-6,  as  we  have  seen, 
with    Baldwin  of   Flanders,  2     a   fact   which   is 

»  This  was  Freeman's  final  view.    N.  C,  iii.,  625. 
2  Florence  of  Worcester,  1066. 
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suggestive  when  we  remember  the  relations 
between  Baldwin  and  William  of  Normandy. 
It  is  evident  that  Tostig  was  spending  the  period 
^f  his  banishment  in  forming  schemes  for  his 
restoration,  and  the  fact  that  his  brother  on 
becoming  king  dare  not  or  would  not  recall  him 
made  him  inevitably  a  willing  tool  of  William's 
policy.  Accordingly,  early  in  Tn66  Tngtig  moved 
fp^m   Flandfirs  into   Nnrmfltidy^  appeared  ^t  the 

Englandu^  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  present 
at  the  assembly  of  Lillebonne ;  one  writer  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  arguments  of  Tostig  con- 
tributed largely  to  persuade  the  Norman  nobility 
to  imdertake  the  enterprise,^  and  William  may 
have  derived  some  little  advantage  from  the  fact 
that  he  could  point  to  one  man  of  high  rank  among 
the  English  nation  as  an  adherent.  But  it  would 
seem  that  T(;>ftt.ig  was  unwilling  to  await  the 
development  of  his  host's  plans,  and  in  May  he 
set   off   from    the   Cotentin    on    an    expedition   of 

hir TTwrriT i Lr^i \\]^{T  t.f  rfavaeh',.  t.hp  Knglirf^-i^f^aat^ 
He  landed  first  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the 
inhabitants  bought  him  off  with  money  and  pro- 
visions, and  then  sailed,  ravaging  the  coast  of 
Sussex  and  Kent,  until  he  came  to  Sandwich.  At 
Sandwich  he  raised  a  small  force  of  sailors,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  news  of  his  expedition  was 
brought  to  his  brother  in  London,  who  at  once 
set  out  for  the  Kentish  coast.     Before  he  could 

i  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,120. 
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reach  Sandwich,  however,  Tostig  had  started 
northward  again  and  finally  entered  the  Humber 
with  sixty  ships,  harrying  the  coast  of  Lindsey. 
Upon  receiving  the  news  Earls  Edwin  and  Mor- 
car,  having  called  out  the  local  fyrd,  marched 
with  it  to  the  Humber  and  compelled  Tostig  to 
take  refuge  in  his  ships.  At  this  point  Tostig 
was  deserted  by  the  men  of  Sandwich  whom  he 
had  impressed,  and,  his  fleet  being  now  reduced 
to  twelve  ships,  he  made  his  way  to  Scotland 
and  spent  the  summer,  we  are  told,  with  King 
Malcolm.^ 

^stig*s  fiifilp  raid  has  an  interest  of  its  own 
in  tiie  ^mpsp  -which  it  giyps,  us  of  thp  Rnglish 
defencfiSL^-just  before  the  Norman  invasion.  The 
evidence  of  Domesday  Book  shows  that  an 
Aoglo-Saxnn  king  had  some  sort  of  na.Ya.1  fnrrn 
pfifmanpnt.ly  at.  his  disposal,  and  we  know  that 
Harold  built  and  manned  a  number  of  ships  to 
keep  the  Channel  against  his  Norman  rival,  but» 
from  whatever  cause,  the  English  navy  in  this 
critical  year  proved  itself  miserably  ineffertivp.2 
A  mere  adventurer,  with  no  foreign  aid  of  any 
consequence  and  no  local  support  in  England, 
Tostig  could  still  spread  devastation  with  impu-i 
nity  along  half  the  English  coast.     The  story  | 

>  Chronicles  of  Abingdon,  Peterborough,  and  Worcester,  1066. 

2  John  of  Oxenedes,  a  thirteenth-century  monk  of  St. 
Benet  of  Holme,  asserts  that  Harold  entrusted  the  defence 
of  the  coast  to  iElfwold,  abbot  of  that  house.  The  choice  of 
an  East  Anglian  abbot  suggests  that  his  appointment  was 
intended  as  a  precaution  against  the  Scandinavian  danger. 


■M 
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of  Tostig's  expedition  reads  like  a  revival  of  one 
of  the  Danish  raids  of  the  ninth  century — the 
enemy  sacks  a  town,  the  iyrd  are  summoned  and 
hurry  to  the  spot  to  find  that  the  raiders  have 
just  left  to  plunder  the  nearest  unprotected 
locality.  Clearly  the  r^nagf  Hpf^np^p  of  England, 
for  all  the  bitter  experience  of  the  Danish  wars, 

had    made    nn    tpaI     nHvanrP    Qinpf>    thp    Hayg    nf 

Alfred ;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  remark  that  this 
fact  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  statesmanship 
of  Harold.  He  had  himself  been  an  exile  and 
had  made  a  bid  for  power  by  a  piratical  descent 
upon  England  very  similar  to  the  present  expedi- 
tion of  Tostig's.  If  he  really  possessed  the-power, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Confessor's  reign, 
with  which  he  is  usually  credited,  it  should  not 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  create  a  naval 
force  strong  enough  to  counteract  such  attempts 
for  the  future.  The  events  of  1066  are  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  influence  of  sea  power  in 
(history;  wind  and  weather  permitting,  an  invader 
could  land  an  army  in  England  at  whatever 
time  and  place  best  suited  him.  As  for  Tostig 
himself,  his  expedition  had  been  ignominious 
enough,  but  before  the  year  was  out  he  was  to 
earn  immortality  by  his  association  with  the 
last  great  Scandinavian  invasion  of  England  and 
by  the  part  which  he  is  made  to  play  in  the 
magnificent  saga  of  Stamfordbridge. 

The  summer  visit  of  Tostig  to  Scotland  must 
have   been   interrupted   by   another   voyage   of 
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greater  distance  and  followed  by  most  momentous 
consequences.    Very  possibly  he  was  dissatisfied 

wifVi   fViP  Qmoiinf  r^f  imm#>HiQfA  cupp^rf  which  his 

claims  had  received  from  William  of  Normandy; 
at  all  events  he  now  made  application  to  a  prince 
of  higher  rank,  more  restless  spirit,  and  still  more 
varied  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  Although 
there  are  chronological  difficulties  in  the  story 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  there  can  be 
I  little  real  doubt  that  Tostig  in  person  sailed-to 

and  inritpfl  the  most  warlike  king  in  Eiirnpft  to  ^ 
ali.invBKinn  nf  F.ngland^    As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  prrjifthip  that.  Harnld  Hardrada,,  like  William 

n£,  NnrmflnHy  wnnlH  havp  made  his  attempt 
p^n    if   Tngf ig  \\ixA    n^v^r   f^nm^    npr^n    fViA    gr^f>nf> ; 

the  passage  of  the  English  crown  to  a  subject 
house,  coming  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  tem- 
porary lull  in  the  chronic  warfare  between  the 
three  Scandinavian  powers,  might  remind  ^the 
king  of  Norway  that  he  could  himself,  if  he  chose, 
put  forward  a  decent  pretext  for  an  adventure 
which  would  be  certain  to  bring  him  fame  and 
might  rival  the  exploits  of  Swegen  and  Cnut.^ 
The  extent  of  the  preparations  which  Harold 
Hardrada  had  evidently  made  for  his  enterprise 
would  of  itself  suggest  that  they  were  independent 
of  the  representations  of  the  banished  earl  of 
Northumbria,  while  on  the  other  hand  Tostig 
plays  too  prominent  a  part   in  the  Norwegian 

1  See  Introduction,  above,  page  4S> 
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traxiitions  of  the  expedition  for  us  to  reject  his 
voyage  to  Norway  as  mere  myth,  and  his  presence 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  detennining 
the  objective  of  the  invaders  when  once  they  had 
touched  the  shores  of  England. 
J  After  making  his  appeal  to  Harold  Hardrada, 
I  Tostig  returned  to  Scotland  and  began  to  raise 
la  force  of  volunteers  there  on  his  own  accoijnt. 
[  F.arly  in  Saptemher  the  king  of  Norway  set  sail 
from  the  Sogne  Fiord  near  Bergen,  due  west  to 
the  subject  earldom  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands,  where  he  was  joined  by  Paul  and  Erling, 
the  two  joint  earls,  and  by  a  large  reinforcement 
of  the  islanders.^  From  the  Orkneys  HajxM 
sailed  on  without  recorded  incident  as  far  as  the 
Tyne,  where  hewasjoinftd,  according  to  agreement, 
i  by  Tostig  with  his,.Srottisb  auYiliRnVs,  and  then 
the  combined  force  made  for  the  Yorkshire  coast 
and  began  offensive  operations  by  a  harrying 
of  Cleveland.  Passing  southward  the  invaders 
encountered  an  ineffectual  resistance  at  Scar- 
borough and  along  the  coast  of  Holdemess,  but 
were  able  to  round  Spurn  Head  without  any 
opposition  from  the  English  fleet.  The  Humber 
and  the  inland  waters  of  Yorkshire  lay  open  to 
Harold,  and  it  would  seem  that  as  the  Norwegian 
fleet  sailed  up  the  Ouse  the  English  fleet  retreated 
up  the  Wharfe,  for  Harold  chose  to  disembark 
at  Riccall,  a  village  some  five  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers.    Riccall  was  chosen  as 

»  Heimskringla,  page  165. 
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the  headquarters  of  the  fleet,  whidr  could  easily 
block  at  this  point  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  English  vessels  to  break  out  to  the  open  sea 
while  Harold  and  his  army  marched  straight 
on  York.  At  Fulford,  two  miles  from  the  city, 
the  invaders  met  the  fyrd  of  Yorkshire  under 
Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  the  defeat  of  the  1 
local  force  led  to  the  surrpnHpr  nf  YnvXc  four  days  I 
afterwards.  The  city  was  not  put  to  the  sack; 
hostages^  were  exchanged  between  Harold  and 
the  men  of  York,  and  it  was  very  possibly  to 
await  the  delivery  of  further  sureties  from  the  rest 
of  the  shire  that  the  king  moved  out  of  his  new 
conquest  t6  the  otherwise  undistinguished  village 
/|of  Stamfordbridge. 

On  the  following  day  King  Harold  of  England 
himself  arrived  at  York.  News  of  what  was 
happening  in  Yorkshire  must  have  been  brought 
to  London  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  the 
battles  of  Fulford  and  Stamfordbridge  were 
fought,  as  men  remarked  at  the  time,  within 
five  days  of  each  other.     ^^rf^}A  possessed  the  i 

pfrmanpnt  miplpnQ  nf  an  army^  in  the  famOUS  body  \ 

of  'Sattscadfi^'  who  resided  at  his  court,  and  with  I 
them  he  dashed  up  the  great  road  from  London  f 
to  York,  taking  along  with  him  so  much  of  the 
local  militia  of  the  counties  through  which  he 
passed  as  happened  to  fall  in  with  his  line  of 
march.  At  Tadcaster,  where  the  north  road 
crosses  the  Wharfe,  he   found  and  inspected  the 

1  Simeon  of  Durham,  1066. 
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English  "fleet,"  and  on  -Monday,  the  2Sth  of 
September,  one  day  after  Harold  Hardrada  had 
entered  the  capital  of  Northumbria,  it  opened 
its  gates  to  Harold  of  England.  At  this  time 
Harold  can  have  done  scarcely  more  than  pass 
through  the  city  for  the  same  day  he  covered  the 
ten  miles  which  separate  York  from  Slamfcmi- 
bcidee  and  fpll  iinpyppptfidly  upon  the  Norwftgiari 
urmy    gpattprpH     in     nffftr    i in prppflrpHnAog    Along 

<:>;fVi^f  KanL-  r^f  fVi^  Hf^rw^^nf  fhc  Norwcgians  on 
the  right,  or  York,  bank  of  the  Derwent  were 
driven  into  the  river  by  the  English  attack,  and 
then  occurred  a  strange  incident  of  which  the 
record,  curiously  enough,  is  only  preserved  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  distant  monastery  of  Abingdon. 
It  was  essential  for  the  English  to  get  possession 
of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  unfordable  river 
before  the  Norwegians  on  the  left  bank  should 
have  time  to  form  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  we  are 
told: 

**  There  was  one  of  the  Norwegians  who  withstood 
the  Englishmen  so  that  they  could  not  climb  over 
the  bridge  and  gain  the  victory.  Then  one  of  the 
Englishmen  shot  with  an  arrow  and  that  did  nothing, 
and  then  came  another  under  the  bridge  and  stabbed 
him  underneath  his  coat  of  mail,  and  then  Harold 
king  of  the  English  came  over  the  bridge  and  his 
army  with  him."^ 

>  This  episode  forms  the  last  entry  in  the  Abingdon  ver- 
sion of  the  Chronicle,  and  it  is  described  in  a  northern 
dialect. 
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We  have  no  details,  of  the  struggle  which  must 
have  raged  along  the  rising  ground  on  which  the 
modem  village  of  Stamfordbridge  stands,  nor  do 
we  know  with  certamty  how  Harold  Hardrada  and 
Tostig  fell,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  result  of  that 
day^s  righting  was  an  unfiqui voraJ  .Yirtory  Tor  thp 
KpgiiRh;  the  men  wh6  had  Bgen  Teft^m  charge 
of  the  Norwegian  fleet  at  Riccall  were  willing  to 
accept  peace  at  Harold's  hands  and  were  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  ships  to  Norway.  — flftlgW 

indeed    in    flik£rp^     fipr^  haH    prrrirpH JiiTncplf   Q 
^nrtl^v  in|]Prit.nr  of  fhp^  r^Q^n^^  f^flvntv 

kin^s.  and  it  was  a  strange  destmywTilch' ruled" 
1  that  the  last  victory  in  the  struggle  of  three  cen- 
t  ttgies  between  Englishman  and  Northman  should 
^fall  to  no  descendant  of  Egbert  or  Alfred,  but  to 
Ian  English  king  who  was  half  a  Northman  himself 
'by  blood.  But  a  stranger  destiny  was  it  which 
ruled  thatone  week  s^ould^see  th^  p^^^^hrnw  nf  the 
la^  great  mvadef  from  fhe:  north  and  the  oppmng  ^. 

nta;nev  firarfnr  Rngtanrt  in-l^^fflt>ry  i#4hft  e«^^ 

drada  fell  at  StainBrdbffage  7)n  jjlonday,  Willia^. 
of  Normandy  landed  at  Pevensey  on  Thursday,  ...4. 


Penny  of  Harold  Hardrada 


CHAPTER  V 

/ 

THE    PRELIMINARIES    OF   THE    CONQUEST   AND   THE 
BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS 

THE  spring  a.nfl  snmmp.r  nf  Tn66  must  have 
been  a  time  of  restless  activity  on  the  part 
of  William  and  of  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  preparations  for  the  great  enter- 
prise of  the  autumn.     The  HniMing  of  fVio  fl<>of 

was    being   pncViA/l    forwarr^     anH    vn1iint.ppn:    from 

kindred  states  were  rnnfinnally  arriving  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Norman  army;  this  much 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  by  August  both 
fleet  and  army  were  ready  for  the  expedition, 
but  we  know  scarcely  anything  as  to  William's 
own  movements  in  the  interval.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  June  a  council  was  held  at  Bonneville  at  which 
Lanfranc  was  appointed  abbot  of  William's  new 
foundation  of  St.  Stephen's  Caen,  and  three 
days  later  Cicely,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
and  Matilda,  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  relig- 
ious life  at  the  consecration  of  her  mother's  house, 
the  sister  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
motives  which  prompted  the  duke  and  duchess 
to  complete  their  religious  undertakings  were 
widely  felt  among  the  Norman  baronage.  The 
conquerors  of  England  appear  in  a  somewhat 
unaccustomed  light  as  we  read  the  charters  by 

i8o 
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which  they  gave  or  confirmed  land,  each  to  his 
favoured  monastery,  **when  Duke  William  was 
setting  out  across  the  sea."  It  was  fully  real- 
'ised  that  the  enterprise  might  end  in  utter  dis- 
aster; the  prudent  abbot  of  Marmoutier,  for 
instance,  in  case  of  accidents,  secured  from  Rob- 
ert, the  heir  of  Normandy,  at  his  father's  re- 
quest, a  confirmation  of  all  the  grants  which 
the  latter  had  made  to  the  house  during  his 
reign.  ^ 

The  temporal  affairs  of  Normandy  were  also 
discreetly  arranged  at  this  time.  Matilda  ^as 
appointed  regent,  and  was  supported  by  a  council 
presided  over  byTloger  de  Beaumont,  a  man  of 
age  and  experience,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the 
duke.  No  doubt  if  William  had  perished  in 
England  Robert  would  have  succeeded  him,  but, 
although  he  was  now  of  sufficient  age  to  make  a 
voluntary  confirmation  of  his  father's  grants  of 
land,  he  was  clearly  not  old  enough  to  undertake 
the  government  of  the  duchy  during  an  inter- 
regnum. The  fact  Jhat  the  expedition  itsplf 
j)rqyided  employment  for  the  greflt  mflWg  nf  tlie 
Pg^ffng'^me^gi^^  prnmige  a  quiet 

Oile"^  lor  Matilda  and  her  advisers,  nor  indeed 
do  li'ire'  hear  of  any  disturbances  taking  place 
in  the  duchy  while  William  was  across  the 
Channel. 

Before  the  /^^qa  r^f  Angncf  fVi^  fl^^f  wqq  vf^fj/^y 

»  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France^ 
No.  1713. 
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at  last,  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  ready 

to  set  sail  at  any  moment.^    The  army  also  was 

^  ready  for  embarkation,  and  the  only  tMog-Sdaich 

was  l^piHng  to  the  expedition  was  a  gnntli  winH 

to  carry  the"  fleet  to  the  Sussex  coast.     "Put  for 

/t  giY  wpplfg  pf.  least  that  south  windjogfufigd^sto- 

Lblow,  and  every  week  of  delay  increased  ffiilliam!s 

1  difficulties  a  hundredfold.     Nothing  could  have 

hppn  mnrP  Higpnn raging  fn  an  flrmv  nj  arlvpT^^iirfirs 

than  week  after  week  of  rompnkorv  irtactipfa; 
and  the  fact  that  William  was  Rhip  tn  Vppp  pprfert 
jQBder,  among  a  force  part  only  of  which  owed 
direct  allegiance  to  Hm  as  feudal  lord  Rii^yrpfj^^^J^at 
he  pftSiSPiSsed  qaialitifts  of  leadership  which  were 
not  very  common  among  the  captains  of  his  day. 
At  more  than  one  crisis  in  his  life  William  had 
already  shown  that  he  could  possess  his  soul  in 
fpatience  until  the  moment  arrived  at  which  it 
'was  possible  to  strike,  and  he  must  have  succeeded 
in  imparting  something  of  this  spirit  to  his  troops 
in  their  vigil  by  the  Dive.  In  the  more  definite 
work  of  rnmmiQgariflf.  we  know  that  he  proved 
himself  a" "masteg :  for.,T3Q,  iShort.a£fi'of  provTsions 
was  felt  at  any  time  during  the  tinexpected  delay, 
and  few  eleventh-century  armies  could  have  re- 
mained for  a  month  in  the  same  quarters  without 
being  driven  to  find  their  own  means  of  subsistence 
in  plunder.  ,  William's  biographer  was  justified 
in  remarking  on  the  fact  that  the  unarmed  folk 
of  the  neighbourhood  could  pass  to  and  fro  without 

>  William  of  Poitiers,  122. 
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trembling  when  they  saw  a  body  of  soldiers ;  *  and 
before  the  task  of  provisioning  the  army  by 
regular  means  had  become  an  impossibility,  a 
west  wind  served  to  carry  the  fleet  to  a  point 
which  offered  a  shorter  passage  across  into  England 
than  that  which  was  presented  by  its  original 
station  on  the  Dive. 

Within  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  which  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Norman  group  of  vassal 
states  when  Count  Guy  became  William's  **man" 
after  the  battle  of  Mortemer,  the  estuary  of  the 
Somme  supplied  an  excellent  natural  harbour 
beneath  the  town  of  Saint  Valery.  The  passage 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  seems  to  have  been 
accomplished  without  incident^  and  William  and 
his  forces  took  possession  of  their  new  quarters 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  September.  For  more  than 
a  fortnight  the  situation  did  not  seem  to  have 
improved  in  any  way ;  the  winrl  which  was  parrying 
\Harold  Hardrada  down  the  mast  ot  iiOTKsnge 

The  weather  was  cold  and  squally  and  weTiave 
a  contemporary  description  of  the  way  in  which 
William  kept  watching  the  weathercock  on  the 
church  tower  and^f  hte  joy  ifTor  a  moment  the 
gale  drove  it  to  point  northward. ^  The  strain  of 
suspense  was  now  beginning  to  tell  upon  the 
army: 

**The  common  soldiers,  as  frequently  happens,  began 

»  W.  P.,  123.   " Turmas  militum  cemens,  non exhorrescens." 
*  Guy  of  Amiens,  ed.  Giles,  58. 
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to  muni|nitin  their  tents  that  the  man  must  be  mad 
to  wish  to  xonquer  a  foreign  country,  that  his  father 
had  proposed  to  do  the  same  and  had  been  baffled 
in  the  same  way,  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  family 
to  try  for  things  beyond  their  reach  and  to  find  God 
for  their  enemy."  ^ 

It  was  clearly  necessary  to  do  something  Uljcq- 
Ijpvn  t.bp  prevailing  tension,  and  the  expedient 
chosen  was  characteristic  of  the  time;   thp  rpiirg 

nf  tViP  patrnn'gATn>.  nfJh^f^wrTw^  wSJi 

srf.a.ti  .sn1f.rnriity  out, of  the,  chmch,  and  the  rasket 
which  contained  them  was  ^vi^iHifpH"  tn  rt^ne^^^ 

thf.  pray^f^,ai;i(TofffinngB"'(^ 

The  joesult  wa;s  a;  rnHirinritig  ptrnf  of  tte'  virtue— 

f^f  fht^  VM^Wf^f  ^r  Rf '  VaTpry  f  "wiffiout  fuitKer  3elay 

flip  fimith  winrl  hlfiw  2     ^  ,, 

The  samp  rlay  saw  Jth^  pmharlratigtfi  of  the 
Norman  army,  the  work  being  carried  through 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  evident  fear  that  the  wind 
might  slip  round  again  to  its  former  quarter. 
Night  was  falUng  before  all  was  ready,  and  before 
the  duke,  after  a  final  visit  to  the  church  of  St. 
Valery,  had  given  his  last  orders  on  the  Norman 
shore.  It  was  important  that  the  fleet  should 
be  prevented  from  scattering  in  the  darkness,  so 
each  vessel  was  ordered  to  carry  a  light,  a  lantern 
of  special  power  adorning  the  masthead  of  the 
duke's  own  ship.  With  the  same  object  it  was 
directed  that  the  fleet  should  anchor  as  soon  as 

»  William  of  Malmesbury,  G^^^to  Regunij  ii.,  300. 
2  William  of  Poitiers,  125. 
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it  was  clear  of  the  estuary  of  the  Sdlhme,  and 
await  further  orders.  Through  the  dead  of  night 
the  fleet  hung  outside  the  harbour,  and  it  was  still 
dark  when  the  expedition  ventured  out  at  last 
into  the  open  waters  of  the  Channel.  The  great 
body  of  the  ships,  each  of  which  carried  a  heavy 
load  of  horses  in  addition  to  its  freight  of  men- 
at-arms,  was  inevitably  outstripped  by  the  un- 
impeded galley  which  bore  William  to  his 
destiny;  and  when  the  dawn  began  to  break,  the 
duke  found  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  and  not  yet  within  view  of  the  English 
shore.  In  these  circumstances  William  cast 
anchor  and  breakfasted  **as  it  had  been  in  his 
own  hall,"  says  one  of  his  companions;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  wine  with  which  the 
Mora  was  well  supplied,  his  spirits  rose,  the  pros- 
pects of  his  enterprise  seemed  golden  in  the 
morning  light,  and  he  spoke  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  companions.  And  at  last  the  sailors 
reported  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet  began  to  come-i 
in  sight;  the  four  ships  which  first  appeared 
together  upon  the  horizon  grew  more  and  more 
until  the  man  on  the  look-out  could  be  made^by 
our  imaginative  informant  to  reniark  that  the 
mastg  of  the  fleet  showed  like  a  forest  upon  the 
seaJ^Then  the  duke  weighed  anchor  for  the  laslS ' 
time,  and  the  south  wind  still  holding  carried  him 
and  his  fleet  into  Pevensey  bay  at  nine  in  the  I 
morning;    the  day  being  ^^    Mif^liQAVc  f.va — by  J 

«  William  of  Poitiers,  126. 
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a  line  of  Roman  walling 
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^^^^vived  the  Conquest,  consisting 
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^^^^^V*  Dirutaquae  fuerant  dudum  caste 
^^^^^aes  ut  tueantur  ea.** 
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an  appropriate  chance,   for  the   arrhangpl   wa.s^ 

good  luck  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  waited  on 
his  expedition  in  its  diplomatic  antecedents, 
attended  its  military  details  also.  J?.\T"£  ^^** 
Riitrimftr  months.  J^firn]f\  rnMnfr  wj^pt,  "^gP  hg 
mpld'ot  thft  antjqiiaferlp^^^^^  syst/^m  nf_KTigp- 

hf.  prayf^Hi  and  offfiDngs;ofi:tmi!^  anrtlnfraD^^h 

rnflRt  witji  trQQj3>p.  which,  however  helpless  they 
might  be  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Norman 
chivalry,  might  have  brought  considerable  incon- 
venience to  William,  if  they  had  been  in  evidence 
at  the  moment  of  his  landing.  From  May  to 
September  the  Sussex  coast  in  general,  Hastings 
and  Pevensey  in  particular,  were  guarded  by  the 
rural  forces  of  the  shire. ^  At  last^^  rahmif  the  time 
when  William  wasmoving  from  J);^^  (l^^yg^toSt. 

gav^dtf.  togetKfti'T  the  "rustics  had  been  kept 
:^wayfr^i^  thgirJiome^_jQr  fniir  ^itnpg  fh^,  riig- 
tomary  pf^rjnH  of^rvigQ  without  anythjngjiap- 
pening,  and  they  refused  to  stay  on  guard  any 
longer.  Thp.v  prnhahlv*  would  not  havfi  ma<^  - 
flnv.Hiffprpn^p  to  the  ultimate  result  in  any  case, 
nor  need  we  blame  Harold  for  being  unable  to 
keep   them   together;    but   the   fact   is   another 

illustration  of  the.  bopp1pi;s  inpffipipnpy  of  fViP  qIH 

■English  state.     And  then,  nnp  wppV  hpforp  WIU  - 

>  Abingdon  Chronicle,  1066.       ^. 
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nf  siirVi  pri2^f;^'^^oiaaj^sn1dip.Ty^.as^^  ron  trained  .^ 

at  ^t^j^|^fjrdha3ger  "TTaroM  Hardrada  had  fallen, 

but  V^i'g  r^^r^rfliyow  V>qH  gr^riA  fat-  fr^  AvViQucf  fVi^ 
nnilitary    rpgnnrppg     nf     RnglflnH^     and    it    Was    a 

shattered,  if  victorious,  army  which  was  resting 
with  Harold  Godwinson,  at  York,  when  a  fugi- 
tive from  Sussex  arrived  to  tell  that  William 
of  Normandy  had  landed,  and  that  the  south  lay 
at  his  mercy. 

William's  first  movements  in  England  were 
very   deliberate.     His   immediate   care   was    to 

fortify   hiQ    pngitinn    at    PpviJ^nopy   anH    en    prntpnt 

h^s    fle^t    against    surprise.      At    Pevensey,    as 
afterwards  at  Lincoln,  a  line  of  Roman  walling 
could  be  turned  to  account  in  the  construction  of 
a  castle,^  which  was  run  up  in  the  course  of  the 
day;    and   having   thus,    like   his   Scandinavian  1 
ancestors,  secured  for  himself  a  base  of  operations  J 
if  events   turned   out   ill,   William   marched   to 
Hastings,  which  was  to  be  his  base  of  operations 
for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.2    At  Hastings,  there- 1 
fore,  anot.hf^r  rast.lft  wa,.s  ..thrown  Jip,  the  building,  \ 
like  nearly  all  the  castles  built  during  the  twenty 
years  which   followed   the   Conquest,   consisting 
merely  of  a  mound,  with  wooden  defences  on  the 
top  and  a  ditch  and  one  or  more  outer  works 

» Guy  of  Amiens:  "  Dirutaquae  fuerant  dudum  castella  re- 
formas;   Ponis  custodes  ut  tueantur  ea.** 

2  W.  P.:  '*  Normanni  previa  munitione  Penevesellum, 
altera  Hastingas  cxjcupavere.'* 


r 
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below.  TTajstingQ  ig  a  pninf  nf  Hpparfnr^  fnr  mflny 
maHg;   a  far^f  whiVli  nn  Hnnht  ^rpr^rlargf^ly  QrwiitnfQ 

fog.  William's  rhnify  of  the  frmn  as  his  headquar- 
ters; for  it  cotdd  easily  be  proirisionftd  by  supplies 
from  the  neighbouring  country,  and  it  lay  very 

conveniently  as  a  Hacft   fnr  an  flffar^lrnn  l^nmArMn 

The  men  of  east  Sussex  were  not  long  before 
they  felt  the  pressure  of  the  invading  army.    Most 

of  the   ^llagpg  in    fViA  n^igViKniirlinrv^    r^f   HaStingS 

are  recorded  in  Domesday  to  have  been  "jgaste." 
at  some  period  between  the  death  of  King  Edward 
and  1066,  and  the  connection  between  these 
signs  of  ravage  and  William's  camp  at  Hastings 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  William  attempted  any  systematic  hanying 
of  this  district  such  as  that  which  three  years 
afterwards  he  carried  out  with  grim  success  in 
the  country  beyond  the  Humber;  the  Sussex 
villages,  as  a  rule,  had  quite  recovered  their 
former  prosperity  by  the  date  of  the  great  survey. 
The  passage  of  foraging  parties  over  the  land 
demanding  provisions,  which  would  be  none  too 
readily  granted,  and  the  other  incidents  of  a 
medieval  war  of  invasion,  are  enough  to  account 
for  depreciation  of  the  kind  recorded.  Harold 
himself,  as  he  drew  towards  Hastings,  left  traces 
of  his  march  in  similar  cases  of  temporary  devasta- 
tion, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  William 
undertook  a  deliberate  harrying  of  Sussex  in  order 
to  provoke  Harold  to  a  general  engagement.^ 

>  See  on  this  point  Round,  Feudal  England,  150-152. 
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William,  indeed,  as  yet  can  hardly  have  known  / 
the  tv^ciiif  rif  Qfamfr^t-r^Kti'/^go  ^ith  any  degree  of  I 
certainty.  Rumours  of  the  great  battle  in  the* 
north  would  no  doubt  gradually  filter  down  into 
-Sussex  during  the  week  following  the  event,  but 
for  some  days  after  his  arrival  at  Hastings  Wil- 
liam cannot  have  ignored  the  possibility  that  it 
might  be  a  Norwegian  host  which  would  ulti- 
mately appear  upon  the  edge  of  the  downs. 
Dpfinitp  newSi  however,  at  some  unspecified  date, 
was  hrmigVif  f,n  William  by  a  message  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  ^  Robert,  the  son  of  Wymarc, 
a  Breton  knight,  who  in  some  unknown  way 
could  claim  kindred  with  both  William  and 
Edward,  had  been  '*staller '*  or  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  latter,  and  had  stood  together  with  Harold 
and  Stigand  by  the  king's  deathbed.  Whether  he 
had  actually  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Stam- 
fordbridge  is  uncertain;  but  shortly  after  the 
fight  he  sent  a  messenger  to  William  to  advise  a 
speedy  withdrawal  to  Normandy  before  something 
worse  happened  to  him.  The  message  ran  that 
Harold  had  destroyed  the  huge  forces  of  the  king 
of  Norway,  himself  the  bravest  man  in  the  world, 
and  that  now,  inspired  by  victory,  he  was  turning 
upon  the  duke  with  a  great  and  enthusiastic 
army.  Rather  unwisely  Robert  went  on  to  add 
that  the  Normans  were  no  match  for  the  English, 
either  in  numbers  or  bravery,  and  that  William, 
who  had  always  shown  himself  discreet  hitherto, 

<  William  of  Poitiers,  ia8. 
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would  do  well  to  retire  at  once,  or  at  all  events  to 
keep  within  his  fortifications  and  avoid  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.  To  this  well-meaning  person 
William  replied  that  his  one  desire  was  to  come 
to  blows  with  Harold,  that  although  Robert's 
advice  might  have  been  better  expressed  yet  he 
thanked  him  for  it,  and  that  if  he  had  with  him 
but  ten  thousand  instead  of  sixty  thousand  men  * 
he  would  never  retire  without  wreaking  vengeance 
on  his  enemy.     It,  is  not  unlikely  that.  "Rohprt/s 

and  from  one  or  two  turns  of  expression  in  Wil- 
liam's reply  we  may  perhaps  gather  that  he 
ciicp^nf^H  flg  m^ifil^ ;  although  it  might  be  thought 
that  Harold,  who  had  seen  something  of  his  rival 
in  past  years,  cannot  have  had  much  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  him  by  mere  intimidation.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  find  Robert,  a 
prominent  member  of  a  class  which  has  suffered 
much  abuse  because  of  an  assumed  lack  of  patri- 
otism towards  its  adopted  country,  playing  a 
part  which  so  admirably  saves  his  duty  to  his 
king  and  his  kinsman  alike. 

We  have  two  poetical  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  the  news  of  William's  landing  was  brought 
to  Harold  at  York.  Wace,  the  Norman  poet  of 
the  twelfth  century,  tells  how  a  Sussex  *  *  chevalier  " 
heard  the  shouting  of  the  ** peasants  and  villeins" 
as  the  fleet  drew  in  to  the  shore,  and  how,  attracted 
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William's  real  numbers  probably  lay  between  six  and 
seven  thousand. 
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by  the  noise,  he  came  out,  hid  behind  a  hill  and 
lay  there  until  the  work  of  disembarkation  was 
over  and  the  castle  at  Pevensey  thrown  up ;  then 
riding  off  with  lance  and  sword,  night  and  day, 
to  York,  to  tell  the  king  the  news  of  what  he  had 
seen.^  Guy,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  wrote  within 
a  short  time  of  the  event,  makes  the  news  of  the 
Norman  arrival  be  borne  by  a  rustic  from  Hastings, 
not  Pevensey;  and  the  details  which  are  told  to 
Harold  relate  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
invaders  near  Hastings,  not  to  the  landing  itself. ^ 
Perhaps  these  two  stories  are  not  quite  incom- 
patible with  each  other ;  but  we  need  not  attempt 

to  reconcile  them  here,  in  view  of  the  undoubted 

fact  that  Hnrold  w^%  infnrmp^  r^fj^iiiiVnVgJflr^ 
inyr  inrifViiti  gomc  thr^e  days  of  the  event.  \ 

At  this  crisis  Harnlrl  a.rt.fir1  with  ast.onishins|^ 
SnfiBgy.  Taking  with  him  his  faithful  huscarles,| 
a  body  sadly  thinned  by  the  battle  of  a  few  days 
before,  he  hurried  southwards  by  way  of  Tad- 
caster,  Lincoln,  Stamford,  and  Htmtingdon,  the 
same  route  which  in  the  reverse  direction  he  had 
followed  in  the  previous  week ;  now  as  then  drawing 
into  his  force  the  fyrd  of  the  shires  through  which 
he  passed.  Edwin  and  Morcar  were  directed  to 
raise  the  levies  of  their  respective  earldoms, 
and  in  their  expected  absence  the  government 

*  See  the  paraphrase  of  this  passage  in  the  Roman  de 
RoUf  Freeman,  N.  C,  iii.,  417. 

»  Guy  of  Amiens,  p.  31 :  "Ex  Anglis  unus,  latitans  sub  rupe 
marina  Cemit  ut  effusas  innumeras  acies.  Scandere  currit 
equum;  festinat  dicere  regi." 
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of  the  north  was  entrusted  to  Marleswegen,  the 
sheriflE  of  Lincobishire,^  an  Englishman  who  re- 
mains little  more  than  a  name  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Conquest,  but  who,  if  Harold  had  tritunphed 
at  Hastings  might  probably  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  following 
years.  How  far  Harold  really  believed  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  northern  earls  is  uncertain;  they 
had  shown  no  overt  signs  of  disaffection  during 
the  last  months  since  he  had  married  their  sister. 
On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  long-standing 
rivalry  between  his. house  and  theirs,  and  their 
probable  share  in  the  Northumbrian  difficulties 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Harold  was  perhaps 
not  altogether  surprised  that  ff/lwin  ftnd  Mnrrar, 
in  the  words  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  **  withdrew 
ttifim.sfilvPiS  and  th^ir  mfin  from  t.hf?  nonflict/' 
With  the  best  intentions  they  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  join  him  in  time  for  the  battle; 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  them  to  raise  the 
fyrd  from  all  the  shires  between  the  Humber  and 
the  Tweed  on  the  one  part  and  between  the  fens  and 
the  Severn  on  the  other,  and  to  bring  the  troops  to 
London  within  the  five'  days  which  Harold  spent 
there.  For  on  October  nth, 2  a  fortnight  after  the 
battle  of  Stamfordbridge,  Harold  set  out  from  Lon- 
don on  his  last  march  towards  the  Sussex  downs. 

>  Gaimar,  VEstoire  des  Engles,  R.  S.,  i.,  p.  222.  Gaimar 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  he  followed  a  lost  copy 
of  the  A.-S.  chronicle. 

2  For  the  chronology  of  the  campaigns  of  Stamfordbridge 
and  Hastings  the  dates  given  by  Freeman  are  followed  here. 
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It  is  an  interesting,  but  not  very  profitable, 
speculation  v^r^w  far  Harnld  w^^  jnRtififtH  jn 
stalring.  hris  all  npnn  t.hfi  rfisiilt.  of  a.  single,  hattlfi 
iprh  ^U^  in^ranf^r  With  6tif  kn6wledg6  of  WhSf 
happened  it  is  natural  to  condemn  him;  he  was 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  historians 
of  the  next  generation,  and  very  possibly  thfeir 
sentence  is  right.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case;  even  the  essential  question  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  English  and  Norman 
armies  cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  may  be  argued  with  much  plausi- 
bility that  the  wisest  course  for  Harold  would  have 
been  to  let  William  work  his  will  upon  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  Sussex,  trusting  to  time 
and  the  national  feeling  likely  to  be  aroused  by 
the  ravages  of  an  invader  to  bring  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  in  numbers  over  to  his  side.  This, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  have  been  the  course 
taken  by  William  himself  in  such  a  case,  but 
Harold  was  probably  by  nature  incapable  of 
playing  a  waiting  game  of  this  kind.  His  ability, 
so  far  as  we  can  fell,  lay  in  sudden  assaults  and 
surprises;  the  more  deliberate  processes  of  general- 
ship were  foreign  to  his  temperament.  And  then 
there  remains  the  fact  that  the  loyalty  of  Mercia 
and  Northumbria  was  at  least  doubtful;  delay 
on  Harold's  part  might  only  mean  that  Edwin 
and  Morcar  with  their  forces  would  have  time 
to  come  over  effectively  ^o  William's  side,  while 
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another  great  victory  so  soon  after  Stamford- 
bridge  would  have  placed  Harold  in  a  position  from 
which,  for  the  time  being,  he  could  defy  all  rivals. 
At  any  rate  he  took  the  step,  and  paid  the  penalty 
of  failure. 

But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  general 
/Wisdom  of  Harold's  strategy,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  showed  a  general's  appreciation  of 
the  tactical  possibilities  of  the  ground  on  which 
he  chose  to  put  the  fate  of  England  to  the  test. 
After  a  forced  march  through  the  thick  woods 
which  at  that  time  covered  the  Sussex  downs, 

^^:Jg"g  J'^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^y  ^^    a    barren    riHgP   nf 

^gGnnnrl  .sfivp.n  milfis  nort.h-past  of  t.hp;  t.own  of 

HaiStuig&.     It  is  plain   from  all  the   narratives 

of  the  forthcoming  encounter  that  thelidge"m 

question  was  qiiifiTundecaptedat  the  tifrie"^!  the 

battle ;  and  when  the  English  chroniclers  wish  to 

describe  its  site  they  can  only  tell  us  that  Harold  and 

William  canie  together  **by  the  hoar  apple-tree.**^ 

)  The  strength  of  the  position  was  determined,  not 

i  so  much  by  the  general  elevation  of  the  ground, 

!  which  at  no  point  reaches  a  greater  height  than 

:  300  feet  above  sea  level,  as  by  the  fact  that  it  was 

I  suiynundprl  .hy    rnnntry   vpr^r   hilly  and    mti^h 

/  hrnkpn  by  streams,  and  that  its  pViysinfll  frflti^i^^s 

^  Ipint  na.t.nra,1  .support,  to  the,  disposition  of  an  army 

1  whipb^rplipH  for  rupppsr  on  itf;  raparity  for  stolid 
reaistaace.    The  position  was  undoubtedlv  chosen 

»  Worcester  Chronicle,  1066 :  "  He  com  him  togenes  at  thcBre 
haran  apuldran.'* 
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by   TTarnlH.  wi'fli    fViP   nhjpnf.   of   fnrping  Viic   ^nf^my 

tfTiarfr'tmt^^^^i'^^^  Kpttlp-  for  Witliam  cOUtd' ribf  ■ 
move  either  east  or  west  from  Hasflngs^wftEour 
exposing  His"" base"  "l~an~'"EngKsh-  attack;  and 
H5^Yqir|^  whn  ilfnPwlhKatnERe  piaiff^stf^hgth^  Q^  a 
Norman  flrmv  lav  in  its  ^Tonp.s  nf  maJIP.lj  hOTSe- 
rr^^  Vio/^-jhf^P^n  r^a^pfnl  fo  nffp^r  hattj^  nnj^R^tf^^ 
Mj^ioh  t.VifA  oftvfllty  arm  wnnlH  h^  plao^r^  Kjr  fkia: 
grnimH  at  a  nafnral  HiRfl.(jvfl.ntagp..l 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  has  come  about 
that  we  possess  very  little  information  either  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  English  army  or  as  to  the 
details  of  its  formation  on  the  day  of  battle.  The 
Norman  writers,  on  whom  we  are  compelled  to 
rely,  have  naturally  exaggerated  the  former,  nor 
did  any  survivor  from  the  English  army  describe 
the  order  of  its  battle  array  to  the  chroniclers 
of  Worcester  or  Peterborough.     In  recent  studies 

*  The  statement  that  Harold  further  strengthened  his 
position  by  building  a  palisade  in  front  of  it  rests  solely  on 
an  obscure  and  probably  corrupt  passage  in  the  Roman  de 
Rou  (lines  7815  ^  seqq).  Apart  altogether  from  the  text- 
ual difficulty,  the  assertion  of  Wace  is  of  no  authority  in 
view  of  the  silence  both  of  contemporary  writers  and  of 
those  of  the  next  generation.  In  regard  to  none  of  the  many 
earlier  English  fights  of  this  century  have  we  any  hint  that 
the  position  of  the  army  was  strengthened  in  this  manner; 
nor  in  practice  would  it  have  been  easy  for  Harold  to  collect 
sufficient  timber  to  protect  a  front  of  800  yards  on  the 
barren  down  where  he  made  his  stand.  The  negative  evi- 
dence of  the  Bayeux  tapestry  is  of  particular  importance 
here;  for  its  designer  could  represent  defences  of  the  kind 
suggested  when  he  so  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fight  at 
Dinan. 
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of  the  great  battle  there  is  manifested  a  strong 
tinwillingness  to  allow  to  either  the  English  or  the 
Norman  host  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
numbers  which  used  to  be  assigned  to  it  thirty- 
tars  agO.i  Tt  is  vary  I'mprnhaKlo  ff^of  TO-niiguy^ 
|p|1  mnrp.  than  6nor>  rpfjp  into  artinn  on  October 
ire' is  good  reason  for  doubting 
whetheTlhe  Ifnightly  porfinn^  of  his  army  can 
have  exceeded.4QQfl,.  Small  as  thi«  last  ntimbfit^ 
may  appear,  every  man  incl^^g^  jn  it,  was  m 

^fflni^nf.  f^nmhafa^nt  -  but  the  ^^^^j^  ^01^*"  Yf^ 
^yi\rosi  throiigfi^-wWW  TTflrnlH    ViarT  nicVi^/^    nn    his 

great  march Jrom  York  to  Londpri  after  tfie^^S- 
tle"  of  -  -Stgmf oMbi  iiige,  and  "  even  So,  "iT^  far 
from  certain  that  the  native  force  was  materially 
stronger  than  the  army  of  invasion.  With  regard 
to  its  distribution,  we  know  that  the  English  line 
of  battle  seemed  convex  to  the  Normans  on  their 
approach  from  the  south-east,^  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  ran  for  some  800  yards  along  the  hill  of 
battle,  the  flanks  being  thrown  well  back  so  as  to 
rest  upon  the  steep  bank  which  bounds  the  ridge 
towards  the  north.  It  is  certain  that  the  Engligh 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  e.xt.ffimfrly  clOiSe  ordpr, 
and  it  is  a  natural  assumption  that  Harold  would 
place  the  Vpfnpl  nf  his  army^  the  hlJSCad#s  who 

»  Spatz,  p.  30,  will  only  allow  to  William  a  total  force  of 
six  to  seven  thousand  men. 

2  W.  P.,  133.  '*  Cuncti  pedites  consistere  densius  con- 
globati."  For  the  arrangement  of  the  English  army  on  the 
hill  see  Baring,  E.  H.  R.,  xx.,  65. 
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had  survived  Stamfordbridge,  in  thp.  front  ranh] 

stationing  his  inf^nnr  troops  in  thf>  rear  sn  as  tO 

support  the  huscarles  in  resisting  the  impact  of  the 
Norman  cavalry.^  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
whole  line,  a  spot  now  marked  by  the  high  altar 
of  the  Abbey  church  of  Battle,  Harold  planted 
his  standard ;  and  it  was  round  the  standard  that 
the  fight  was  most  stoutly  contested,  and  that, 
after  seven  hours  of  struggle,  the  king  at  last  fell. 
In  speaking  of  the  generalship  displayed  by 
Harold's  rival  on  this  occasion,  it  is  important 
to  beware  of  the  associations  aroused  by  modem 
military  terminology.  At  least  if  we  speak  of 
him  as  a  strategist  or  tactician,  we  should  be 
careful  .to  remember  that  strategy  and  tactics 
themselves  had  attained  to  but  a  rudimentary 
stage  of  development  in  Northern  Europe  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Recent  studies  of  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  the  one  fight  of  the  period  in  regard 
to  which  we  possess  a  considerable  amotmt  of 
detailed  information,  have  brought  out  the  fact 
that  William's  host  was  far  too  stiff  and  unwieldy 
a  body  to  perform  the  complicated  evolutions  by 
which  it  used  to  be  assumed  that  the  day  was 

>  It  is  probable  that  the  expressions  in  certain  later  au- 
thorities (e.g.  W.  M.,  ii.,  302,  "  pedites  omnes  cum  bipennibus 
conserta  ante  se  testudine  **)  from  which  the  formation  by  the 
English  of  a  definite  shield  or  wall  has  been  inferred  mean 
no  more  than  this.  The  '*bord  weal "  of  earlier  Anglo-Saxon 
warfare  may  also  be  explained  as  a  poetical  phrase  for  a  line 
of  troops  in  close  order. 

See  Round,  Feudal  England^  360-366. 
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won.*  We  should  be  committing  a  grave  error 
if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  Norman  army 
possessed  that  mobility  and  capacity  for  con- 
certed action  among  its  several  divisions  which 
belonged  to  the  forces  led  by  Turenne  or  Marl- 
borough.   Jplirlal   battles  were  HptPrmin^H   ynnr^ 

hy  thp  pvpnt  nf  gimpiA  r^niirsi^nns  nf  Targp  masses 
nf  mPTi  ^|^]3  J^y  ^^*^^^  ^^/^TJ^^^^^:^J2^r  ^"  ^^ 

field:  thp  Qlfill  nf  ft  grpat"  fpiiHfll  pkptfl^rMfiy 
r^liiAfly  4rt  Iiiq  aT^Hfy  fn  f^Vin^QP  liic  grntit^H  on  qq  f|^ 
givp  Tiig  giMfi  thp  preliminary  fl/lvflnliflgfi  frTTgft 
gKncMr-nf-KflffJp;    flparih  frhm   thp  PVfliinntg'nr  l^ig 

persQi^^l  YalourJia  ^^^  ^"^  little  tnflnence  uiaan^ 
tfiP  RiihsPniiPnt  fortiin^^^  of  the  dp.7  On  thT' 
present  occasion  William  was  compelled  to  fight 
on  the-gypund  of  his  opponent'^  ffhraice;  and  this 
initial  disadvantage  ^ngf.  fViP  TSJr^rmQn  l^a^lpr  an 
inrlefinit.e,  number  nf  his  he,st  t.rmps,..a,nd,  even 
after  the  issue  of  the  battle  had  been  decided, 

ptrnfmnfrvl     fVi^    TTnglicVi     rAc^^^tanpP    1int.l1     nigVlffall 

l]ar1  put  an  pnH  f n  fVi^  gfmgglp .  On  the  other  hand , 
there  was  one  fatal  weakness  in  the  English  host 
which  must  have  been  recognised  by  the  other 
side  already  before  the  fight  had  begun.  The 
fact  that  Harold,  for  all  effective  purposes,  was 

totally  iinprnviHprl  witJn  PitVif^r  aroViPrc  nr  f>a-^ro1t-^r 
^vpricpH  V11C  Qmny  tn  a  mptlinri  nf  nttflpV  whiVh  hp 

»  This  fact,  which  must  condition  any  account  to  be  given 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  first  stated  by  Dr.  W.  Spatz, 
"Die  Schlacht  von  Hastings."  section  v.,  "Taktik  beider 
Heere,"  p.  34. 
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was  qnitp  nnahlp  to  parry,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  Norman  line  of  battle  shows  that  William 
from  the  first  relied  for  success  on  this  advantage 
Thp  haft  I1.  nf  Ha<;ti||prs  W5>,^  Y^onhv^    romhination 

^M^  Awiar^P  r>t  Qiiof>^Qc  lay  in  fVi^  pngQihilify  fj^gf 
jh^miglif.  Vppj^  ifQ  fnrtnafinn  nnhrnlfPn  until  tliA 
s^l^pfrt.h  qf  \\^^  j^^^ivf^hf^-hf^nm  PirhnnrtnH.i 
In  the  early  morning  of  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober the  Norman  army  moved  out  of  Hastings 
and  advanced  across  the  seven  miles  of  broken 
country  which  lay  between  the  English  army  and 
the  sea.  The  march  must  have  been  a  toilsome, 
business,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
accomplished  is  remarkable. 2  At  the  point 
marked  by  the  modem  village  of  Telham,  the 
road  from  Hastings  to  Battle  passes  over  a  hill 
which  rises  to  some  350  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
commands  a  view  of  the  English  position.  On 
the  far  side  of  this  hill  it  is  probable  that  William 
halted,  waited  for  his  scattered  troops  to  come 
together,  and  then  drew  them  out  in  order  of 
battle.  In  his  first  line  he  placed  his  Jightsaxm^d 
infantry,  who  probably  formed  a  very  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  army,  and  were  tmprovided 
with  defensive  harness.    To  these  inferior  troops 

giipnpprlpH  ^infontr^r    r>f    q     ViigViPr    plaoR^     protCCtcd 

>  This  point  is  brought  out  strongly  by  Oman,  History 
of  the  Art  of  War. 

2  Spatz,  p.  29,  uses  this  fact  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the 
Norman  army. 
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by  armour,  but,  like  the  light-armed  skirmishers* 
in  the  front  rank,  armed  only  with  bows  and 

arrows  and  slings.      Thp.  fnnrtinn   nf  tViP  infantry 

iin  the  coming  encounter  was  to  hflrflj;^  the  Kngli^h 

xnT\fh  fh(^\r  n7^QJ1pR  anH  tfimpf.  t.hpm  f.n  hrpaV  fhpjr 

ranks.  T  lastly  came  tliP  m^in  hnAy  of  the  Norman 
army,  ty  y^iigHfr^nc  nf  /^a-iyg^lty  on  whom  it  rested 
to  attack  the  English  line  after  it  had  been  shaken 
by  the  missiles  of  the  previous  ranks.  ^  The  whole 
army  was  further  arranged  in  three  great  divisions, 
the  native  Normans  composing  the  centre,  the 
Bretons,  imder  the  command  of  Alan,  son  of 
Coimt  Eon  of  Penthievre,  forming  the  left  wing,  and 
the  French  volunteers  the  right.^  la-thauaBaiare 
nf  flip  wVinlp  linp  nf  aHvanrp,  the  Norman  Coun- 
terpart of  the  English  standard,  there  was  borne 

fhfi.  rnn<5PoratpH    hannpr   wViirh    William    haA    rp.- 

Cfiivfid  from  thfi  pope,  ^ 

So  quickly  had  the  march  from  Hastings  been 
made  that  the  actual  fighting  was  opened  at  about 
-online  in  the  morning^  by  an  advance  of  the  NoTiiian  " 
foot.  Galled  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  archers, 
which  could  only  be  answered  very  ineffectively 
by  the  spears  and  stna^  which  wprp  ^Tmngf  tV^P 

Qnlft  tnfqgjlP-  wPapnnQ  nf  "tViP  "^gllcVi  nutnKprg  nf 
the  natWe/'troops  Bfril?p;  flwav  frnmtfieir  line,  in 

«  W.  P.,  13a. 

2  Guy  of  Amiens:  **  Laevam  GalH,  dextram  petiere  Brit- 
anni.     Dux  cum  Normannis  dimicat  in  medio.** 

3  W.P.,  132. 

*  Florence  of   Worcester,    1066:    "Ab    hora    tamen    diei 
tia  usque  ad  noctis  crepusculum.** 
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Hpfianrft  nf  f.fiP  gfn'H-  r,t^t^f^T<i  iggn^H  Ky  TTornl/l  +r^ 

the  effect  that  no  niaB*  sK6ul3  leave  his  post.    In  ' 
the  meantime,   the   Norman   cavalry  had   been 
steadily  making  its  way  to  the  front  in  order  to 
take  immediate  advantage  of  the  Hfcr^rHpr  oan.spd 
in, the  Knglish  ranks  hy  the  fire  of  the  archers.  ^ 
But  the  knights  could  only  move  their  horses* 
slowly  up  the  hill;    the  solidity  of  the  English 
formation  had  not  been  senousiy  attected  as  yet, 

and    the    rivJ^ry    wprp/^pnmpplipd    t.A    ^^"^^^k^J^t 

tinhrnkpn-Jiae.     The  result  was  msast^r.     THe'| 
Breton  auxiliaries  on  the  left  fell  back,  the  con- 
fusion spread  rapidly,  and  the  English,  seizing 

their   advantage,    ^^^^^'^^ forth and    drnvp   the 

PtitirP  Nnrtnan  linp  hpfnrp  thpin  in  hpflHIong  flight 
down  the  hill.^  Fortunately  William  had  not 
joined  in  this  first  attack TiTpeiiSn,'^^  * 

their  panic  the  Nnrrnans  believed  that  their 
leader  had  fallen,  tkey  were  gnnn  rppallpH  tn  thpir 
gi^ng^^  Ky"ffi^^  g?gVif  jnrfViA  rfiiVif^  wi'fVi  bared  head,  - 
IdVttiy  Hbouriiiiirwith  his  spear,  and  ghontjnpr 
"words  of  rpp^-pnf  and  pnponragpment .  2  Mounted 
as  tney'were,  the  flying  knights  could  have  but 
little  difficulty  in  outstripping  their  pursuers,  but, 
if  we  may  trust  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  a  number 
of  English  and  Normans  perished  together  in  the 
course  of  the  flight,  by  falling  into  a  deep  depres- 

«  Guy  of  Amiens.  W.  P.,  133:  "Cedit  fere  cuncta  Ducis 
acies." 

»  "  Fugientibus  occurrit  et  obstitit,  verberans  aut  minans 
haste."— W.  P.,  134. 
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sion  in  the  ground  situated  somewhere  between 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  duke's  post.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux 
did  good  service  at  this  moment,  restoring  order 
among  the  baggage-carriers  and  camp-followers, 
who  were  apparently  becoming  infected  with  the 
/  panic  which  had  seized  their  masters.^  Between 
'  the  duke  and  his  brother,  the  flight  was  checked, 
and  then  theLknighis,  eager  to  avenge  their  dis- 
grace, rallied,   turvif^A^  anH    n^^f   nfY  fh^ir   purcn^rg 

from  their  fflmradt^s  on  the,  hill,  ma.king  a.  whole- 
sfllp  slaughter  nfthp.m  2    Mainly  through  Williairi's 

--     self-pnsf^PRsinn  the  Norman  rout  had  enHed  aftftr 
qU  ir>   Q  r^icfinrvf  qiipoprs  gainpH   for  ViiR  f^\^f^ 

A.q  soon  flgfhp  Pflvalry  ViflH  rp,f ortnprl ,  thp  a-H-.flxJj: 
on  thfi  RnorliRh  pogiti^fl  wag  resiimprl !  this  time 
under,  .the.  imTy^pH  jatp.  Ipa Hpn^hip  oT^ejjj^Tg^-yHfv 
struggle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  had  given^TtS" 
defenders  time  to  close  their  ranks,  and  the 
English  continued  to  present  an  impenetrable 
front  to  the  Norman  cavalry.  All  along  the  line 
a  desperate  struprprle  ra.freH  for  ROTne  honrs.Tiit  of^- 
its  details  no  tale  can  be  told,  although  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  at  this  point  in  the  battle 
that  Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  Harold's  brothers,  fell, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
former  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  the  duke 

\  himself.     Will  jam    indeed,  in  all  our  authorities 

»  Bayeux  tapestry  scene:   "Hie  Odo  episcopus,  baculum 
tenens,  confortat  pueros." 
2  W.  P.,  134. 
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is  represer^-^^  ^g  t^[|P  liff>  anrl  q^hI  ^f  thp  affaf^k^  I 
**more  otten  calling  to  his  men  to  come  on  than 
bidding  them  advance"  says  William  of  Poitiers; 
he  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  before  the 
day  was  over,  and  he  did  all  that  might  be  done 
by  a  feudal  captain  to  keep  his  troops  together 
and  to  inspire  them  by  his  example.  But  not- 
withstanding his  exertions  it  is  evident  that  the  I 

]Rw£liglTi^^^^_^^^^^^]^^^  fliPir  r6xTn   I   and     j 

a  semnd  rppii1sp>  gnfFprpH  tfing  lafp  in  thA  Haj  V^y  ^ 
■tljie  Korman  cava^lrv  wmiM  almnst  pprtainlv  havp 

pflgg?^?^-iTrf.h  a    rniit  nf  f>TP  whnip   armir       At  this 

cnsiS'lt;  Qccuxred  to  some  cunning  brain,  whether 
that  of  the  duke  or  another,  that  it  might  be 

pnggihlf^   hy   fpigning  fliglrhj-r.  f^mpf   fVi^   RnglioVi 

tnv\[\<i  tn  nrealf  their  fnninmTion/aTirr'tTien,  by 

tiiminor  nn    giiifahip  gr^^^Ti^'trrf^af ^-h^^^^ 
whirl!  Iiarl  PnrlPfl  t.tlF^^'^^'^^'g^-  in  the  forpnonn.'* 

The  illOVcTiient  was  easily  carfi§a"gtTrr''fl  '^'hiriilj^  (>f 

Nprmang  rnHp  awa^r    anH  a   r^f^rxrA  r^f    KnnrlicVitTrt^ 

--— ^— —— i^— — — i  .iiw,«....  ■  .^— •  ■ 

rpgarrllpss  nf  p^rpn?1''^^i^g  except  the  rdief  from 

fi\f^     iiTiiTiPi^jatP^  gf rait]     gf^  fftpiV     rantrg 

huflea^them.gftlves  down  thp  hill  ghnnting  nirgag 
and  (n-jpg  nf  viot.nrv.  No  discipline  could  have 
been  Eept  under  the  circumstances,  and  when 
the  galloping  knights  suddenly  spread  out  their 
line,  wheeled  around  their  horses,  and  sur- 
rounded  the   disordered   mob  of   their  pursuers 

»  "  Animadvertentes  Normanni  .  .  .  non  absque  nimio 
sui  incommodo  hostem  tantum  simul  resistentem  superari 
posse." — W.  P.,  135. 
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the  lat.t/>.r    wprP    riHHpn    Hawn    and    rut  tn  piPfH^g 
hy  gpnrftg  i 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  the 
actual  extent  of  the  loss  which  the  English  sus- 
tained in  the  episode  of  the  feigned  flight,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  success  marks 
the  turning-point  in  the  fortune  of  the  day.  No 
incident  in  the  great  battle  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  historians  who  have  described 
it  for  us,  and  the  tale  of  the  feigned  flight  is  told  in 
different  narratives  with  great  variety  of  circum- 
stance and  detail.  But  from  the  writers  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  time  we  may  infer  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  tVi^  imaiinptixr«>  in  question  was^ 
n^4AA^r^  n^^^^A^^^f  dcvlscd  and  acted  upon  without 
previous  organisation,  and  also  that  it  was  a 
\  simple,  not  a  combined  movement.  The  whole 
{business  of  decoying  the  English  from  the  hill, 
ijtuming  upon,  and  then  surrounding  them,  was  the 
I  work  of  one  and  the  same  body  of  knights.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  incorrect  to  speak 
of  the  feigned  flight  in  the  singular,  for  our  best 
authority  distinctly  asserts  that  t>>ft^  oamfi^gtrQf a, 
gpm  WQQ  iiqpH  f  wipp  2 .  fighting  was  going  on  along  a 
front  of  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  different 
sections  of  the  Norman  army  may  very  well  have 
carried   out  the   movement   at   different  times, 

>  "  Normanni  repente  regirati  equis  interceptos  et  inclusos 
undique  mactaverunt." — W.  P.,  135. 

2  "Bis  eo  dolo  simili  eventu  usi." — William  of  Poitiers, 
135. 
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and  in  complete  independence  of  each  other. 
However  this  may  be,  the  effect  of  the  manoeuvre 
was  soon  apparent.  The  English— line,  though 
shrunken  in  numbers,  ckised-Jis-jajiks-aniLkfipt 
its  formation,  wedged  together  so  tightly  that  the 
woimded  could  not  fall  behind  to  the  rear,  nor 
even  the  dead  bodies  drop  to  the  ground.     But 

the  gfipArinr  PnHnrflnpf^  nf  fVi^  Nr^rmQn  frr>r>ptt  ^po 

bfiginfii^S  to  tpti;  the  KngliQh  were  rapidly 
tosing  heart,  ^  and  the  consummation  of  William's 
victory  only  waited  for  the  destruction  of  King 
Harold,  and  of  the  warriors  who  fought  with 
him  roimd  the  standard. 

The  attack  which  finally  beat  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  English  line  seems  to  have  been  de- 
livered from  some  point  to  the  south-east  of  the 
hill.2  The  battle  had  already  continued  for  seven 
or  eight  hours,  and  twilight  was  beginning  to  fall,  ^ 
but  its  approach  could  only  remind  the  shaken 
remnant  of  the  native  host  that  the  day  was  lost, 
and  the  end  of  the  great  fight  was  now  very  near. 
Jt'  was  in.tihPilast  ronfnspf^  cfmy^u  yyV^joVi  t-ggp^ 

miinH  thp.  gf^nHarH  in  thfi  fa/ling  TigVit  that  TTarnlH^ 

'^IECldOS§S^r~ana~l&g£L^^ 
out^'anid^^Bgie^  of  reinforcement,  yiddedJJae 
sirninfl  tififlyha(j  flgf^"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^z  "^"/^  ^^f^^^ 
away  to  tbp  nnrth-wpst  along  tfaie  neck  of  land 

>  "  Languent  Angli,  et  quasi  reatum  ipso  defectu  confitentes, 
vindictttm  patitintur." — W.  P.,  135. 

«  Baring,  E.  H.  R.,  xxii.,  71. 

»-  ••  Jam  inclinato  die. " — W.  P. ,  1 3 7.    Crepusculi  tempore. —  ^ 
fUma^  Qi  Worcester,  1066. 
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which  connects  the  hill  of  battle  with  the  higher 
ridges  of  the  downs  beyond  it.  The  victors 
followed  in  hot  pursuit;  but  a  strange  chance 
gave  to  Harold,  in  the  very  hour  of  his  death, 
a  signal  revenge  over  the  men  at  whose  hands  he 
had  just  fallen.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  original 
position  of  the  English  army  one  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  As  ten  had  cut  a  ji£ep,p£ajdiie,  of 
which  the  eastern  face  was  so  steep  as  to  be  a 
veritable  trap  for  any  infantipn^  >^nrRf^mP"  who 
might  attempt  to  ride  down  it.  In  the  gathering 
.darkness  knight  afff^r  knight,  galloping  ^-iff-pr  t:tni* 
'Kngliab-Iugitives  in  secure  ignorance  of  the  ground, 
fM-ach^H  f^nwTi  intn  thic  gnl^y;  and  the  name 
Malfosse,  borne  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
ravine  in  question,  bears  witness  to  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  which  the  victorious  army  suffered 
at  this  point.  ^  Harold,  after  he  had  lost  life  and 
kingdom,  was  still  justified  of  the  ground  which 
he  had  chosen  as  the  place  of  battle. 

Late   in   the  night   William  returned  to  the 

battlefield  and  pitched  his  tent  there.     There 

I  icould  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  gained  an  unep^ujvo^ 

ItcaJ^ victory ;^is  rival  wa^HpaH,   thfijrmf.ivft  army 

Tpj^i'Viiiafpr^  •  ^^  could  well  afford  to  give  his 
/  troops  the  rest  they  needed.  The  early  part  of 
the  following  day  was  spent  in  the  burial  of  the 
Norman  dead;  the  work  being  carried  out  under 
the  duke's  immediate  care.  The  English  folk 
of  the  neighbourhood  soon  came  in  ntimbers  to 
1  Baring,  E,  H,  F.,  xxii.,  69,    j 
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the  battlefield  and  begged  for  the  bodies  of  their 
fallen  kinsfolk,  which  they  were  allowed  to  carry- 
away  for  burial;  but  the  unclaimed  corpses  were 
left  strewn  about  the  hill.  Before  long  the  bodies 
of  Harold,  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  were  found  lying 
close  together;  but  Harold's  corpse  had  been 
horribly  mangled,  and,  according  to  the  later 
romantic  story,  it  was  only  identified  by  means 
of  certain  marks  upon  the  body  which  were  known 
and  recognised  by  the  dead  man's  mistress, 
Edith  the  Swan-necked.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  morrow -of  the  battle,  William  returned  to 
his  castle  at  Hastings,  bearing  Harold's  body  with 
him  for  burial  upon  the  shore  in  unconsecrated  \ 
ground  as  befitted  an  excommimicate,  and  an  | 
urgent  message  from  Gytha,  Godwine's  widow, 
offering  for  her  son's  body  its  weight  in  gold, 
did  nothing  to  shake  his  purpose.^  With  chav-'^.^^jj^ 
acteristic  irony  William  remarked  that  it  was 
but  fitting  that  Harold  in  death  should  be  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  shore  and  sea,  which  he 
had  tried  to  defend  in  life;  and  the  dead  king's 
body,  wrapped  in  a  purple  robe,  was  laid  out  of 
sight  somewhere  among  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
of  Hastings  bay.  Later  tradition  indeed  asserted 
that  Harold  before  long  was  translated  from  this 
unhallowed  grave  to  a  tomb  in  the  minster  of 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Waltham,  which  he  had  founded 
three  years  before  2;   but  the  authority  on  which  ' 

» Guy  of  Amiens. 

2  See  the  Waltham  tract,  De  Inventione  Sancfi  Cruets,  ed. 
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this  story  depends  is  none  of  the  best,  and,  for  all 
that  we  really  know  to  the  contrary,  the  last  native 
king  of  England  is  still  the  guardian  of  the  Sussex 
shore. 

Harold,  above  all  kings  in  English  history 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Richard  III.  and 
Charles  I.,  was  happy  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.  He  gained  thereby  an  immediate  release 
from  the  performance  of  an  impossible  task,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  redeem  the  personal  ambitions 
which  governed  his  past  life  by  associating  them 
in  the  moment  of  his  fall  with  the  cause  of  the 
national  independence  of  England.  It  has  been 
possible  for  iji^torianR  to  r^gx^^.  thft  ntitY^ngiiftjgr" 
thft  \^f}.tt1ft  of  Hfl5;tirnjrs  only  hfiOflti«^.if  nvprthmw 
Harfiild  hefnrp  he  coxild  prove  the  hopglossnesR; 

What  chance  TiaThe,  a  manof  uncertain  anoestrv 
and  qii^g^ir^nQhU  anf^o^/^^n.*-c  q^  Completing  the 
work  which  had  overcome  every  king  before  him : 

the   work   of   r^r^nnr^iling   fhf^   qnf Qg/^nigm    nf  nnrfVi 

to  smithy  of  making  the  rnyal  wf\r(]  supremp  in 

fhR  rnyfll  r^nnnoil  of  mflVing  fhf^  prnvinrif^l 
nnhilify     nf     Fnglanrl     anH     itg     HpppnHftnts      th^ 

subjacta  of  the  king  and  of.  the  king  nnly  ?  It  may 
well  be  that  such  a  task  would  have  proved 
beyond  the  power  of  any  native  king,  though 
descended  from  the  immemorial  line  of  Cerdic; 
how  could  it  be  completed  by  an  ambitious  earl, 

Stubbs.  William  of  Malmesbury  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  this  legend. 
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invested  indeed  with  the  royal  authority,  but 
crippled  in  its  exercise  by  the  bitter  rivalry  of 
men  who  had  formerly  been  his  fellow-subjects; 
whose  birth  was  more  noble,  whose  wealth  was 
scarcely  less,  who,  in  opposition  to  his  rule,  could 
rely  upon  endless  reserves  of  local  patriotism, 
the  one  source  of  political  strength  which  the 
land  contained?  To  genius,  indeed,  all  things 
are  possible,  but  to  ascribe  genius  to  this  common- 
place, middle-aged  earl  would  be  to  do  sheer 
violence  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Harold  will 
always  hold  a  noble  place  in  the  record  of  English 
history;  but  he  owes  that  place  solely  to  the 
events  of  his  last  month  of  life,  when  the  terrible 
necessity  of  straining  every  faculty  he  possessed 
in  the  support  of  his  trembling  throne  roused  in 
him  a  quickness  of  perception  and  a  rapidity  of 
action  which  his  uneventful  career  as  earl  of  Wessex 
could  never  have  called  into  being.    H^^jdjsag| 

iinHnn^fprllv  t.hpj^pgt  Pfl.pt.flin   that  KnorlanH   haH  I 

seon  oinoo  the  dorath  of  F/imiin^  Trr>nciH<^^  just\ 
Ni^rmans  rndp  away,  Rnrl^  rrnwH  nf  J^.nglishmen      ^  .^V!^ 

'fifl^^Q^^^;  sii pfiHorTiy  ffipi  fart  t.h^at Ffi  mimie 
cWRtr^c^M  Angln-Rflxnn  politics:  and  with  iiniquP 
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r^ppnrfutiifiPQ  nf  rPPflgf.ing  fliP  gnpial   anrl  tfiTiiiria^l 
fegf iirAc  nf  Rnglicli  lifp  ;  r^milH  nnly  prpatp.  a  .gtrnigg 

ypar,s  of  nlmmt.  inr.fi^iVi,ntii  wflT^i.Ab.ejMiJidi^ 

thirri  nf  KnprlanrI  tn  a  wi1d^^j;^ggfi^  a|]^l  the  repodej- 

ling  in  prinnplp  nf  the  whnlpjRhrirjnf  jjj^^  F.rigljsfi;,^ 

flHrnmigfrQfinn      PiYJI    51T^/I    militflj-y         When    it    is 

remembered  that  the  resistance  to  WilUam  was 
made  essentially  on  grounds  not  of  national  feel- 
ing, but  of  local  particularism,  and  that  these 
forces  would  undoubtedly  have  conspired  against 
Harold  as  they  afterwards  conspired  against 
his  rival,  we  can  only  conclude  that  fate  was^kind 
livhich  slew  HflrnlH  in  thfi  hftat  of  hattle  in  a  noble 
cause,  instead  of  condemning  him  to  witness,  the 
disintegration  of  his  kingdom,  in  virtualinmotence, 
varied^ bHIjT  by  spsismodic .  outbreaks  of,.baxren 
civil  war. 


Penny  of  Harold  II. 


CHAPTER  VI 

FROM  HASTINGS  TO   YORK 

CATAfiT^nPTTTT  ^c^^p  haf^rfp  of  Mp^finprQ 
gppmc  f  r>  lie  nr>w  in  -iriPW  r^f  fiiP  laf  Pr  Viictpxy, 
i>c  /^oTT^wo  r>hafar^^^  YyRS  nn^  rpmgniqpH  af.  /w^ 
fw  th^   ^ililflTlfll    Bfi^Y  '^"^   ^^"^^"^   Jnnr>l^f^r^nnf^   r>t 

the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  brought  a  specious  advan- 
tage to  the  national  cause,  in  that  the  defeat 
of  one  part  of  the  nation  by  an  invader  left 
the  rest  of  the  country  comparatively  unaffected 
by  the  fact.  The  wars  of  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Cnut,  fifty  years  before,  show  us  groups  of  shires 
one  after  the  other  making  isolated  attempts  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  few  men 
could  already  have  realised  that  the  advent  of 
William  of  Normandy  meant  the  introduction  of 

t^pTXf      prr^r^oococ      r.f     Tirnt^fnt-Q      irrVit'nVi      «rr.ii1/4      ^on/loi^ 

hnpplpgg    fVip    ^qciiqI mpthoHs    ot    Anglo  SaHon 

gpneralship      Neither  side,   in   fact,  understood 

the  other.     WJ]!^'^^    ^^  ^J^  P^^  pvpprf  inpr  that  flip  \ 

ainnyi  wnulH    tmp'3^  +hf>^it^;?i';^^Qto    cuKmi'cci'nn 

nfl  fTip-rtay  Qffpy  flip  hattip  to  rp.reTvft  ifjhr  Tinrnfit^r 

to  flpppj^t  hjm  a^Q  fiiPij^^  passage  of  J^ 

^^X^  ^Y^'|,]imit  f^  single  surrender  taughtliiin  that 


/ 
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A  the  fruits  of  victory  would  not  fall  into  his  hands 


without  further  shaking,  and  meanwhile  the 
English  nobility  began  to  form  plans  for^fl^TJ^T- 
JiilUlMJ&'ilSttainrff  t^  ^^^  P^^tellgi^"'^  ^'ri  the  nama 

r.f  o^rv^-Viof  motional   1^j|^ 

in  fliaf.  Vinpr  gliniilH  Kp  was  thfi  f\rf&. 


^hu>fe77lprnAnHpH  gpl^ygrinpnf.  ^  "ThSFeWaS  nohope" 

of  preserving  the  English  crown  in  thehguse  of 
Gbdwine:  the  events  of  the  past  thjne^  weeks  had 
been  fatal  to  ali  the*surviving  sons  of  the  old  earl, 
with  the  exception  of  Wulfnoth  the  youngest,  and 
he  was  most  likely  a  prisoner  or  hostage  in  Nor- 
mandy.^ Harold's  one  legitimate  son  was  most 
probably  as  yet  unborn;  he  had  at  least  three 
illegitimate  sons  of  sufficient  age,  but  their  candi- 
dature, if  any  one  had  suggested  it,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  inacceptable  to  the  churchmen 
on  whom  it  rested  to  give  ultimate  sanction  to  any 
choice  which  might  be  made.     Two  alternatives 

remained:  Pit.liPr  a  return  might.  Kp  maHp  to  flf^^ 
jjH    y^:p.^.   .^avnn    linp   injtViP   pprcnn    of  JjigflT  thP 

^^Ttpi^  again 

by"  f.hfiT.]f.rt.ion  nf  Edwin  or  Morrjir.  The  one 
advantage  which  the  former  possessed,  now  as 
earlier  in  the  year,  was  the  fact  that  his  election 
would  not  outrage  the  local  particularism  of  any 
part  of  the  coimtry;   it  might  not  be  impossible 

>  It  is  probable  that  Wulfnoth  had  been  taken  together 
with  Harold  by  Guy  of  Ponthieu,  and  had  been  left  behind 
in  Normandy  as  a  surety  for  the  observance  of  his  brother's 
oath  to  William. 
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for  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  to  unite 
round  him  in  a  common  cause.  Nor  was  it  un- 
natural that  in  this  hour  of  crushing  disaster  men's 
minds  sb©uld  involuntarily  turn  to  the  last  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  kings.  Apart  from  these 
considerations,  there  was  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  choice  of  one  of  the  northern  earls. 
It  must  have  been  clear  that  Mercia  and  North- 
umbria would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
resistance  which  might  subsequently  be  made  to 
the  invader,  whose  troops  were  already  occupying 
the  eastern  shires  of  the  earldom  of  Wessex,  and 
who  would  be  certain  before  long  to  strike  a  blow 
at  London  itself.  But  the  success  of  Harold's 
reign  had  not  been  such  as  to  invite  a  repetition 
of  the  experiment  of  his  election.  ^Edfigfe^S-l 

■jFit.hpling  ^«g    r^>lncpr^    Vinpr     anH    4-t.^  -i-^r^   U^r.4-U^^  ^ 

P^^rlQ  jyii^hf^rpw  t.n  NnH^lnimhria  imagining  in 
their  own  minds,  says  William  of  Malmesbury. 
that  William  would  never  come  thither.^ 

This  motive  gives  an  interest  to  their  withdrawal 
which  is  lost  if  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  act  of  treach- 
ery to  the  national  cause.     There  can  be  little  I  ^A/ 
doubt  that  whai^^^E^ymi  arid  Mnrr3r  ^'i^-*-^^^^^  y 
ixrQg  Q  pa^itinn  f^f^e'^gaom  Between  them-  \ 
■■■sftbrps  and  WilliRm,  and  it  is  at  least  questionable  .| 
whether  such  a  plan  had  not  a  better  prospect  of 
success  than  an  attempt  to  recover  the  whole  land 
for   a   king  who   had   no   personal   qualities   of 
leadership,  and  who  could  never  hope  to  attach 

*  Gesta  Regum,  R.  S.,  307. 
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to  himself  any  of  that  local  sentiment  in  which 
lay  the  only  real  strength  of  the  national  party. 
The  idea  of  a  divided  kingdom  was  by  no  means 
chimerical.  Old  men  still  living  could  remember 
the  partition  made  by  the  treaty  of  Alney  between 
Edmund  Ironside  and  Cnut,  and  it  was  not  a 
sign  of  utter  folly  for  any  man  to  suppose,  within 
a  week  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  that  William, 
having  settled  his  score  with  Harold,  might 
content  himself  with  his^  rival's  patrimonial 
earldom  of  Wessex,  leaving  the  north  of  England 
to  its  existing  rulers.  No  one  at  this  date  could 
be  expected  to  understand  the  extent  to  which 
William's  political  ideas  differed  from  those  of 
Cnut ;  nor  need  we  suppose  that  Edwin  and  Morcar 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  reality,  though  they  may 
have  overestimateci'  the  military  value,  of  the 
feeling  for  local  independence  in  their  two  great 
earldoms.  In  the  case  of  Northumbria,  indeed, 
even  after  William's  presence  had  been  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  land,  so  acute  an  observer  as 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  insisted  on  the  subordination 
of  the  see  of  York  to  that  of  Canterbury  on  the 
ground  that  an  independent  archbishop  of  York 
might  canonically  consecrate  an  independent 
king  of  the  Northumbrians.^  What  was  lacking 
to  the  plan  was  not  local  separatism,  but  the 
skill  and  consistency  of  purpose  which  alone  could 
turn    it   to   account.      Neither   the    ignominious 

>  Thomas  Stubbs,  ed.  Raine ;   Historians  of  the  Church  of 
York,  R.  S.,  ii.,  loo. 
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failure  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  grandiose  phrases  of  chancery  clerks  about 
the  "Empire  of  Britain/'  on  the  other,  should 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  Englarifl  wa.s  nnitpd  nnly^ 

in..  Tiflmp  until  the,  strongr  nile  of  its  Nnrmfln 
InrrJq  hnH  madft  thft  king-'s  word  as  truly  law  in 

VriflrcViir^    qq    I'n    MlHHIpspy 

Whilp.  fhfi  Kngiish  1fia,rlp.ni  wprp,,  digposjug  nf 
^rVilF  ^^^wn,J2QJliam  was  pursuinflJh.i.s.^lihpratp 
course  towards  Lond(jfl^,|iy  a  route  roughly  paral- 
lel with  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  His  delay 
at  Hastings  had  not  been  time  wasted;  it  flllnw^fl 
his  trftops  to  rponvpr  from  thfi  strflin  and  pxrifp- 
ment  of  the  great  battle,  and  it  gaye  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of   r^^^i-^n'ng   KgHly  nPPHfirl    rpinfnrppmpnts 

from  Normandy.  On  the  qq^  nf  Ontoher.  six 
days  after  the  battle,  the  second  stage  of  the 
conquest  began;  William,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  mnveA  out  of  Hastings,  leaving  a  . 
garrison  in  the  newly  built  castle,  and  marched  i 
across  the  border  of  Kent  to  Romney.  The  men  | 
of  the  latter  place  had  cut  off  a  body  of  Norman 
soldiers  who  had  landed  there  by  mistake  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  the  most  famous 
sentence  written  by  the  Conqueror's  first  bio- 
grapher relates  how  William  at  Romney  **took 
what  yengeance  he  would  for  the  death  of  his 
men."  ^  Haying  thus  suggested  by  example  the 
impolicy  of  resistance,  a  march  of  fifteen  miles 
between  the  Kentish  downs  and  the  sea  brought 
*  William  of  Poitiers,  139. 
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William  to  the  greatest  port  and  strongest  fortress 
in  south  England,  the  harbour  and  castle  of 
Dover.  The  foundation  of  the  castle  had  proba- 
bly been  the  work  of  Harold  while  earl  of  Wessex, 
and,  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  famous 
cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  the  fortress  occupied 
a  site  which  to  Englishmen  seemed  impregnable, 
and  which  was  regarded  as  very  formidable  by 
the  Norman  witnesses  of  this  canipaign.^  The 
castle  was  packed  with  fugitives  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  but  its  garrison  did  not  wait 
for  a  formal  demand  for  its  siurender.  Very  prob- 
ahly  impressed  hv  what  had  happened  on  the,  pty.. 
vinitQ  Hay  at  Pnmney,  tViey  met  William  V^gjf  way 
with  the  ^Pys  of  the  raQfle    anH  fVie  cnrrenH^r  ^ai: 

duly  mmplfrtfjl  whfin  the,  army  a,rrivf;d  at  Dnvpr-. 
It  was  William's  interest  and  intention  to  treaTa^ 
town  which  had  submitted  so  readily  as  lightly  as 
possible,  but  the  soldiers,  possibly  suspecting  that 
the  booty  of  the  rich  seaport  was  to  be  withheld 
from  them,  got  out  of  hand  for  once,  and  the 
town  was  set  on  fire.  William  attempted  to  make 
good  the  damage  to  the  citizens,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  pimish  the  offenders  as  he  wished, 
and  ended  by  expelling  a  number  of  Englishmen 
from  their  houses,  and  placing- members  of  his 

Iarmy  in  their  stead.^  Eight  days  were  spent  at 
Dover,  during  which  the  fortifications  of  the 
castle  were  brought  up  to  an  improved  standard, 
and  then  William   set  nut  again    «*  thnrnngrhlv  ±n 

•  William  of  Poitiers,  139.  »  Guy  of  Amiens,  607. 
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/M-f^A  ftii^c^  TirVinm  Vio  U^iA  r^r^nqiia^or^   »       Q^^  befofe 

his  departure  he  appointed  the  castle  as  a  hospital 
for  the  invalided  soldiers;  for  dysentery,  which 
was  set  down  at  the  time  to  over-indulgence  in 
fresh  meat  and  strange  water,  had  played  havoc 
with  the  army.^ 

^n^^'^qtinns  with  Nnrman^y  ^^^^  firmly  ^nt^^-^A 
a.nH    hft    now    stnirl^    out  jdirectly    t^Twarf^s    his 

then,  as  at  ev^ry  perit^7gKnp;lish  msto^^  — 

^JjhajBaffle^gg^otjrnmmuniratinn  hptwppn  T.nnrlnn 

anH  flip  TTpntiQVi  r^rJA       ^^^^^^aS^lBc'^flT^t 

place  of  importance  on  the  way,  and  its  citizens 

followed  the  prudent  pxamplp  of  thp  mpn  of  Dov^r 

Before  William  had  gone  far  from  Dover,  the  i 
Canterbury  men  sent  messengers  who  swore  i 
fealty  to  him,  and  gave  hostages,  and — ^an  actj 

which  was  a  morp  impqnivoral  rprv^gnifinn  of  tiic 
title  to  thP  rrnwn — hronght  hitn  fli^  nu^fr^tY^ary 
payment.  Hup   yparly   frorri   thfi   rit.v   to   the,   king. 

From  this  point,  indeed,  William  had  little  reason 
to  complain  of  the  paucity  of  surrenders;  the 
Kentishmen,  we  are  told,  crowded  into  his  camp 
and  did  homage  **like  flies  settling  on  a  wound."^ 
But  the  even  course  of  his  success  was  suddenly 
interrupted.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  a  place  vaguely  described  by 
William    of    Poitiers    as    the    **  Broken  Tower," 

•  Waiiam  of  Poitiers,  140.  »  Guy  of  Amiens,  617. 
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kept  him.  for  fl^xentirp  month  inrapahlp  nf  mnving 

/iTrbm  the  pei^bomrfeod-  QL^Qantorb^r3^     But,  if 


we  can  trust  the  chronology  of  our  autibrorities,  it 
I  was   during   this   enforced   delay   that   William 

Winchester  at  this  time  had  fallen  somewhat  from 
its  high  estate  under  the  West  Saxon  kings;  along 
with  certain  other  towns  it  had  been  given  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  to  his  wife  Eadgyth  as  part  of 
her  marriage  settlement,  and  it  was  now  little  more 
than  the  residence  of  the  dowager  queen.  On 
this  account,  we  are  told  that  William  thought  it 
would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  march  and  take 
the  town  by  force  and  arms,  so  he  contented 
himself  with  a  polite  request  for  fealty  and  **  trib- 
ute." Eadgyth  complacently  enough  agreed, 
took  counsel  with  the  leading  citizens,  and  added 
her  gifts  to  those  which  were  brought  to  William 
on  behalf  of  the  city.^  This  ready  submission 
was  a  fact  of  considerable  importance.  Win- 
chester lay  off  the  track  of  an  invader  whose 
objective  was  London,  and  apart  from  his  illness 
William  could  scarcely  have  afforded  to  part  with 
a  detachment  of  his  small  army  sufficiently  large 
to  make  certain  the  capture  of  the  town.  Yet 
thfi  nIH  oapiti^l  was  a  most  ancient  and  honourable 

city,    containing    t>iP   liall  nf  tViP  Raynn    Vingg     in 

«  The  embassy  to  Winchester  is  only  mentioned  by  Guy  of 
Amiens,  who  omits  all  reference  to  William's  illness,  which 
is  derived  from  William  of  Poitiers.  Guy,  however,  places 
the  message  at  this  point  of  the  campaign. 
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which  probably  were  deposited  the  royal  treasure    X 
and  regalia;   and  its  suy^zenHpr  with  thp.  ostpnt^-  ^ 

finiig    apprnval    nf    TTing    RHwarH^g  wiHnw  wag    a 


iV« 


iigpfiil  rppngnitinn  rtf  WiHiam^c  i^lQitn  fr^  K^  fli^ 
frtiP  ViAir  r^f  fliA  f^Qvnn  Hynagty  In  his  deal- 
ings with  Winchester  the  Conqueror's  example 
was  followed  by  William  Rufus,  Henry  I., 
and  Stephen,  though  the  paramount  neces- 
sity for  them  of  seizing  the  royal  hoard  at 
the  critical  moment  of  their  disputed  suc- 
cessions made  them  each  visit  the  royal  city  in 
person.^ 

QUi  ^^^   rfimvf^rv,  at   or   n^flr   fh^   hponnnina   nf 
^Ipr^PttnK^r        Williom      r^^m^/^      hie      o/J-irgnr^A      r^mTT. 
T^nHnn^     Tlnnhflpog    lJnphHS.lMI     limilpi   ^'  jlPiffg^frn  I 

surrender,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  this, 
nor  as  to  any  further  details  of  the  long  march  until 
it  brought  the  Conqueror  within  striking  distance 

of  London.      T^nnHnn^  it  is  plain,  w^Q  pyApar^H  frtr 

id  the  narrow  passRgp  nf  the  bridge, 

made  the  city  virtually  impregnable  from  the 
south._  William  was  not  the  man  to  waste  valua-  I 
ble  troops  in  a  series  of  hopeless  assaults  when  ) 
a  less  expensive  method  might  prevail,  and  on 
the  /present  occasion  he  merely  sent  out  a  body 
of  five  hundred  knights  to  reconnoitre.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  English  was  tempted  thereby 
to  make  a  sally,  but  was  driven  back  across  the 
bridge  with  heavy  loss,  Southwark  was  burned  to 

»  Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  4. 
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the  ground,^  and  William  proceeded  to  repeat 
the  plan  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  Maine 

) three  years  before.  AhanHnmng.  a}]  arUfimpt  ^^ 
to  the  west,  and  Hig  pAQOAgrf^  ran  Hp  trAoed  clearly 
enough  in  D^mpsrlay  Rnnlr  hy  the  dpimstatinn 
from  which  a  great  part  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire 
had  not  fully  recovered  twenty  years  afterwards. 
The  Thames  was  crossed  at  last  at  Wallingford, 
and  it  was  there  that  William  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  first  Englishman  of  high  rank  who 
realised   that   the   national   cause   was   doomed. 

rRtigand,  thp,  sphismfltio  arrhhishnp  nf  rant/^rhnrv^ 

I  did  hnmagfi  and  .sworpi  fpaltyr  explicitly  renouncing 
his  allegiance  to  Edgar  the  Etheling,  in  whose  ill- 
starred  election  he  had  played  a  leading  part.^ 

Thfi    wpfllq]PRR    of    RtigflnH'R    pannniPfll     pngifino^ 

which  wag  gertain  to  he  galkd  in  qugstifiin  if 
Wi]1ia.Tn  ^houlfl  fivf^r  hf;.  firmly  >se.a.t,f,d  on  .the  throng, 
made  it  advisable  for  him  to  make  a  bid  for 
favour  by  an  exceptionally  early  submission, 
and  it  was  no  less  William's  policy  graciously  to 
accept  the  homage  of  the  man  who  was  at  least 
the  nominal  head  of  the  church  in  England.  Prob- 
ably neither  party  was  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  other's  motives ;  but  in  being  suffered 
to. enjoy  his  pluralities  and  appropriated  church 

»  This  is  clearly  meant  by  the  statement  of  William  of 
Poitiers  that  William's  troops  burned  **quicqmd  aedificiorum 
citra  flumen  invenere." 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  141. 
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lands  for  three  years  longer  Stigand  was  not  un- 
rewarded for  his  abandonment  of  the  national 
cause  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  exact  time  and  place  at  which  the  remaining 
English  leaders  gave  in  their  allegiance  are  rather 
tmcertain.  There  is  some  reason,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  lands  which  Domesday  implies  to  have 
undergone  deliberate  ravage  about  this  time,  to 
suppose  that,  even  when  William  was  on  the 
London  side  of  the  Thames,  he  did  not  march 
directly  on  the  city,  but  continued  to  hold  a 
north-easterly  course,  not  turning  southwards 
until  he  had  spread  destruction  across  mid- 
Buckinghamshire  and  south-west  Bedfordshire. 
The  next  distinct  episode  in  the  process  of  con- 
quest occurred  at  a  place  called  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  '^BeacctafiX,"  where  allegiance  was 
sworn  to  William  on  a  scale  which  proved  that 
now  at  last  his  deliberate  policy  had  done  its 
intended  work,  and  that  the  party  of  his  rival , 
had  fallen  to  pieces  without  daring  to  contest  the 
verdict  given  at  Hastings  in  the  open  field.  T^^fj^rart 
thf>  kinE-fr1f,(^t,  anrl  Arfihhishop  Kaldrnd  ofYorik, 
ivitili  Mil,  hiiirliillj.^  wl  Wmggs^^  a,nd 

A  imiub^r  oT^tEe  more  important  citizens  of 
^^Trnf^m-^'-'V^^  others  met  him  rWilliam]. 

gniTr  hnistagf^/lfiria/lp"  1^  siibnJJ'iSiSinn,  And  swoiPe 
^oaliy  firi  him  .^'  And  William  of  Poitiers  tells  u§ 
^ithftt  when  the  army  had  just  come  in  sight  oT^ 

London    the  bishop  and  other  magnates  camei  / 

out,  surrendered  the  city,  and  begged  William \  I 
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^  ^to  assume  the  crown,  saying  that  they  were 
I  accustomed  to  obey  a  king,  and  that  they  wished 
I  to  have  a  king  for  their  lord.  One  is  naturally 
Tempted  to  combine  these  two  episodes,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  by  abandoning  the  old  identi- 
fication of  **Beorcham"  with  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,  thirty  miles  from  London,  and  by  assuming 
the  surrender  to  have  taken  place  when  the  army 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  Hertfordshire  Chil- 
tems  overlooking  the  Thames  Valley,  fifteen 
miles  away,  from  the  high  ground  of  Little 
Berkhampstead  near  Hertford.^ 

Whatever  the  exact  place  at  which  the  offer 
of  the  crown  w^  made  to  William,  it  was  straight- 
way siihsuUediQi^LJiiiii^^ 

okiefc-  Qf  .his  Rrrrvy.  Two  questions  were  laid 
before  them:  wVi^fVi^r  if  wqq  wic^  fr>r  Wjl^JQua. 

to  allrtw  Viimc^lf  fr^  K^  orr^wn^H   wifVi   VtiQ  Vingf|nm 

cfin  in  Q  cfaff.  r>f  r^igfrapfinj*  and — this  last  rather  a 
matter  of  personal  feeling  than  of  policy — ^whfith^r 
hp,  .shoiilrl  not,  wait,  until  his  wife,  mnlfi  hf;  crowpftd 
alr^Tig  wifli  liim  Apart  from  these  considerations, 
the  assumption  of  the  English  crown  was  a  step 
which  concerned  William's  own  Normans  scarcely 
less  intimately  than  his  future  English  subjects. 
The  transformation  of  the  duke  of  the  Normans 

»  The  Worcester  Chronicle,  followed  by  Florence  of  Worces- 
ter, 1066,  asserts  that  Edwin  and  Morcar  submitted  at 
"Beorcham,"  but  William  of  Poitiers,  whose  authority  is 
preferable  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  implies  that  they  did  not 
give  in  their  allegiance  until  after  the  coronation.  On  the 
geography  relating  to  these  events  see  Baring,E.H.R.  xiii.,  17. 
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into  the  king  of  the  English  was  a  process  which 
possessed  a  vital  interest  for  all  those  Normans 
who  were  to  become  members  of  the  English 
state,  and  William  could  not  well  do  less  than 
consult  them  on  the  eve  of  such  a  unique  event. 
As  to  the  ultimate  assumption  of  the  crown  by- 
William,  no  two  opinions  were  possible:  Hamon, 
viscount  of  Thouars,  an  Aquitanian  volimteer 
of  distinction,  in  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
army,  began  by  renjiarking  that  this  was  the  one 
object  of  the  enterprise ;  but  he  went  on  to  advo- 
cate a  speedy  coronation  on  the  ground  that  were 
William  once  crowned  king  resistance  to  him 
would  be  less  likely  undertaken  and  more  easily 
put  down.  With  quite  unintentional  irony  he 
added  that  the  wisest  and  most  noble  men  of 
England  would  surely  never  have  chosen  William 
for  their  king,  unless  they  had  seen  in  him  a 
suitable  ruler  and  one  under  whom  their  own 
possessions  and  honours  would  probably  be 
increased.  To  guard  against  any  wavering  on 
the  part  of  these  **prudentissimi  et  optimi  viri," 
William  immediately  sent  on  a  detachment  to 
take  possession  of  London  and  to  build  a  castle 
in  the  city,  while  he  himself,  during  the  few  days 
which  had  to  pass  before  the  Christmas  feast  for 
which  he  had  fixed  his  coronation,  devoted  him- 
self to  sport  in  the  wooded  cotmtry  of  south 
Hertfordshire.^ 
Of  the  deliberations  within  London  which  led 

>  William  of  Poitiers,  142. 
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to  this  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
national  leaders,  we  know  little  with  any  certainty, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  some  stage  in  his 
great  march  William  had  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  some  of  the  chief  men  in  the  etheling's 
party.  Our  most  strictly  contemporary  account 
of  these  events  ^  makes  the  final  submission  the 
result  of  a  series  of  messages  exchanged  between 
the  duke  and  a  certain  *'Esegar"  the  Staller,  on 
whom  as  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  fell 
the  burden  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  William 
sent  privately  to  **Esegar"  asking  that  he  should 
be  recognised  as  king  and  promising  to  be  guided 
in  all  things  by  the  latter's  advice.  On  receiving 
the  message  Esegar  decided,  rather  unwisely,  as 
the  event  proved,  to  try  and  deceive  William; 
so  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  eldest  citizens 
and,  laying  the  duke's  proposal  before  them, 
>  suggested  that  he  should  pretend  to  agree  with 
it  and  thus  gain  time  by  making  a  false  submission. 
We  are  not  told  the  exact  words  of  the  reply 
which  was  actually  sent,  but  we  are  informed 
that  William  saw  through  the  plan  and  contrived 
to  impress  the  messenger  with  his  own  greatness 
and  the  certain  futility  of  all  resistance  to  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  messenger  on  his  return, 
by  simply  relating  his  experiences,  induced  the 
men  of  London  to  abandon  the  etheling's  cause 
straightway.      The    tale    reads    rather    like    an 

»  Guy  of  Amiens,  6Sy  et  seqq. 
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improved  version  of  some  simpler  negotiations, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  its  complete  rejection, 
and  we  may  not  unreasonably  believe  that,  in 
addition  to  intimidatinaitfeg^city  by  his  ravages 
in  the  open  coimtry,  Wililiam  tripd  to  accelerate 

■who  wprp  hnlfling  his  future  capital  against  him. 
rhTl^tncfiviQQHQy  WiliJQtri  wQQ  i^rownefl  TTing  of 
j^JQglgjjj^jjj^^^^  Ahhpy  by  Archbishop 

RalHj^g^  ygylf^  a  clear  mtimatibn  tliat  Stigand's"  \  \ 
opportunist  submission  would  not  avail  to  restore  r 
to  him  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  primacy.    The  ; 
r>grArr^rMay[^was  cp^^"^^^^  With  Hiie-gQgard,  as  it^ 
would^gegm,  to  aU.j]!?■^^P.^*^^^  which  had 

iiQit^lly    affAtiHAH    fViP    iiallowing    nf    thfi    Anglo- 
-i^T^P,  JHngrQ^^ly  nn"  tKfi  p;^^  it  waS* 

necessary  to  ask  the  assembled'people  in  French' 
as  wfeltas  in  Enghsh  whetiier  they  would  accept 
V?llKanras  their  king.  The  archbishop  of  York 
pTut  the  question  in  English,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Coutances,  that  in  French,  and  the  men  of  both 
races  who  were  present  in  the  Abbey  gave 
a  vociferous  assent.  Unfortunately  the  uproar 
within  the  church  was  misunderstood  by  the 
guard  of  Norman  horsemen  who  were  stationed 
outside,  and  they,  imagining  that  the  new  sub- 
jects of  their  duke  were  trying  to  cut  him  down 
before  the  altar,  sought  to  relieve  his  immediate 
danger  by  setting  fire  to  the  wooden  buildings 
around,*  and  so  creating  a  diversion.     In  this 

>  William  of  Poitiers,  143. 
15 
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they  were  qmte  successful;  amid  indescribable 
confusion  the  congregation  rushed  headlong  out 
of  the  church,  some  to  save  their  own  property, 
and  some  to  take  advantage  of  so  exceptional  an 
opportunity  of  imimpeded  plunder.  The  duke 
and  the  officiating  clergy  were  left  almost  alone; 
and  in  the  deserted  abbey  William,  quivering 
with  excitement,*^  became  by  the  ritual  of  unction 
and  coronation  the  full  and  lawful  successor  of 
Alfred  and  Athelstan.  But  before  the  crown  was 
placed  upon  his  head  the  Conqueror  swore  in 
ancient  words,  which  must  have  sounded  ironical 
amid  the  noise  and  tumult,  that  he  would  protect 
God's  churches  and  their  rulers,  would  govern  all 
the  people  subjected  to  him  with  justice,  would 
decree  and  keep  right  law,  and  would  quite  forbid 
all  violence  and  unjust  judgments.2  And  so  the 
QPal  nf  tVip  Church  war  spt  upon  the  work  which 


i; 


Had  been  in  fact  begun  on  that  morning,  three 


months  betore,  when  Wilham  and  HTs  army  dis- 

embarEedon  the  Shoie  uf  Pevwisey. 

The  disorder 'wRich  had  attended  the  coronation 
was  actually  the  result  of  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  William's  own  followers,  but  he  evi- 
dently felt  that  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  rising 
on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  independent  city  was  a 
danger  which  should  not  be  ignored.  Accordingly, 
to  avoid  all  personal  risk,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  capital,  William 

»  *'Vehementertrementem,"  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  157. 
2  Florence  of  Worcester,  1066. 
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mov^/j  fmm  T^nHnn  fn  R^^rUing^  and  Stayed  there 
while-that  most  famous  of  all  Norman  fortresses, 

the  original  '^Tnwpr  nf  T^nnHnn/'  wag  hping  hiiilt. 

Most  probably  it  was  during  this  stay  at  Barking 

that  William  rprPiVpH  fViP  VinmagP  nf  QiirVi  IpflH^ng 
T^nglighmpn  ag  haH  nnt  hfipn  prpgpnt  at  thp  siih- 

tT^i'ocirwn  r^n  fli^  TT^rffnt-r^cVtiV^  Hr>^»mg       Jn  particular 

Edwin  and  Morgar  would  seem  to  have  recognised 
the  inevitable  at  this  time^;  the  coronation  of 
William  as  king  of  all  England  by  the  metropolitan 
of  York  may  have  taught  them  that  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  no  longer  lay  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  At  any  rate  William  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  let  them  out 
of  his  sight  for  a  season,  and  within  a  few  days 
of  the  New  Year  they  are  found  apcompan^nti^g 
bim  as  hostages  into  Normaxydy' 

Our  sole  knowledge  of  the  general  state  of  the 
country  at  this  most  critical  time  comes  from 
certain  scattered-aadts  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  issued  during  the  few  weeks  immediat/^ly 
fn]lnwirLg  fino  r>r.fr.nofi'r^r.  ^hc  Infomiation  which 
they  give  is  but  scanty;  they  were  of  course  not 
intended  to  convey  any  historical  information  at 
all,  but  they  nevertheless  help  us  to  answer  the 
important  question  how  much  of  England 
had  really  submitted  for  the  tiYne  to  William's 
rule  by  the  end  of  1066,  and  they  do  this  in  two 
ways.    On  the  one  hand,  they  were  vritriP^^^^  W 

cnmf>     r>f     fV>o     mr>r^     impr^H-onf     mpn       Engllsh     aS 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  147-8. 
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well  as  Normans,  who  were  present  in  William's 
court;   on  the  other  hand,  w^may  gaMy^/>/^^if. 

William  nf  thp  fnlly  nf  gpnHingr  Viiq  writs  it^ 
r^niirtfipg   in    wViipVi    fViPrP   wao   no   prnKahJIity   t.ll^t 

thfiv  .wQiilH  hp  nhpypH  Foremost  among  the 
documents  comes  a  writ  referring  to  land  on 
the  border  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
which  shows  us  Ejng  William,  like  ICing  Edward 
before  him,  sending  his  orders  to  the  native 
alithorities  of  the  shire — ^in  the  present  case  the 
bishops  of  Ramsbury  and  Worcester,  and  two 
thegns  named  Eadric  and  Brihtric,  with  whom, 
however,  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne  is  signifi- 
cantly associated.^  From  the  other  side  of  the 
country  comes  a  more  famous  document  in  which 
William,  **at  the  request  of  Abbot  Brand,"  grants 
to  the  said  abbot  and  his  monks  of  Peterborough 
the  free  and  full  possession  of  a  number  of  lands 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  Leofric, 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  had  been  mortally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  on  his  death  the 
monks  had  chosen  their  provost  Brand  as  his 
successor.  He,  not  discerning  the  signs  of  the 
times,  had  gone  and  received  confirmation  from 
Edgar  the  Etheling,  of  whose  inchoate  reign  this 
is  the  only  recorded  event;  and  it  required  the 
mediation  of  **many  good  men"  and  the  payment 

1  This  writ  was  issued  in  favour  of  one  Regenbald,  who 
had  been  King  Edward's  chancellor.  It  was  printed  by 
Round  in  Feudal  England,  422,  with  remarks  on  its  historical 
importance. 
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flppftptftH  in  many  gViirpg  wViipVi  haH  nftvfir  yftt  Sftpn 
fl  Nnrmfln  army  The  king  greets  Leofwine, 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Earl  Edwin  and  all  the 
thegns  of  Staffordshire  in  one  writ;  Ealdred,  arch- 
bishop, and  Wulfstan,  bishop,  and  Earl  William 
and  all  the  thegns  of  Gloucestershire  and  Worces- 
tershire in  another;  and  if  his  rule  was  accepted 
in  these  three  western  shires,  and  also  in  the  eastern 
counties  represented  by  the  Peterborough  docu- 
ment, the  submission  of  the  midlands  and  in  fact 
of  the  whole  earldom  of  Mercia  would  seem  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  also  worth  not- 
ing that  no  donimpnt.  relating  .tn  Nnrt.hnmhrJR, 
the  one  part  of  the  cotmtry  which  offered  a  really 
protracted  resistance  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
can  bg  referred  tn  this  parlor  period  in  Williams's 
reign. 

All  this,  therefore,  should  warn  us  against  iin- 
(1frra,ting  thg  imm(^(1ifi,tffi  po1it.ira.1  imnoTta.nr.^-jgf 
tl^^^battleof^Hastings.  It  did  much  more^than 
merely  put  Wuuam  mto  pSssessitrri  of  tfie  lands 
under  the:iinmediate  rule  of  the  house  ofGbd- 
I wine:  the  overthrow' of  the^national  cai^afi^wtjijA 
Mt  Tmplif^ri  hrotight  at^out  so  general  a  submission^ 

[of  thgl?or^^^       rij=iing^.  n^^  f^iibseqiient  resi^jt-^ 

i<ar>/^'^     fr>  Ki'n;^    moy  -rarifVi    cuffini^nf   Qr>r^iii*C)i^y  hf^f^^ 

jsmhfid  as  rfibelliop.    William,  it  would  seem,  at 

the  time  of  his  onmnfltinn,  was  l-ln^   QoppptpH  Ving 

of  fl.11  England  sftiitili  of  thfi  Huml)fit,  and:  the 

evidence  which  suggests  this  conclusion  suggests 
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ies| 


^Iso  that  at.t.hp  nntfipti  nf  his  ^^^g"  ^*^  wi'Shpfl 

^ZSti^Ilir^  aHminigfratinn  Even  in  the  cotinties 
"^hich  had  felt  his  devastating  march,  English 
sheriffs  continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  wasted  shires.  Edmund,  the 
sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  and  **Sawold,**  the  sheriff 
of  Oxfordshire,  may  be  found  in  other  writs  of  the 
Westminster  series  on  which  we  have  just  com- 
mented.   Ttio  Mr^frqaXLConOU^g^  ^ac  fry  hft  fnlloYTpf^  | 

hy  s^n  almost  romplfite  chansgin  th^  |;)ersQnnel  of 


ige 

4 


fVio  F.nglicli     Q/lminicfrofinrij   KTTr^ViQf    nhan^f^  wag' 

first TpTt  in  t^ft  hiphpf^fTftparl^^nj^^  povgTTinier|}  f[ 
the  sheriffs  orOxfordsEre  anoT  iiloucestershire ' 
were  not  displaced,  but  Earl  WiUiam  Fitz  Osbem, 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  Bishop  Odo  of 
Bayeux  begin  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  king's  will  in  the  shires  where 
they  had  influence. 

To  the  close  of  1066  or  the  beginning  of  1067 
must  also  be  assigned  a  charter  of  exceptional 
form  and  some  especial  constitutional  interest 
in  which  King  William  grants  Hayling  Island, 
between  Portsmouth  and  Chichester,  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Jtmiifeges.  In  this  document  William 
is  made  to  describe  himself  as  lord  of  Normandy 
and  *  *  basileus  "  of  England  by  hereditary  right,  and 
to  say  that,  **  having  undertaken  the  government 
of  England,  he  has  conquered  all  his  enemies.'* 
One  of  these  enemies,  namely  Earl  Waltheof, 
attests  the  charter  in  question,  and  is  flanked  in 
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the  list    o!  mtnesses    by  Bshop  Wutfwig^  Jdf 
Dorcbestefr,  who  died  In  1067,  and  by  one  Btigelriei 
a  Ik)11iaringian  priest  who  is  ktuonmi  to^  liaise 
enjbyed  William's  favocir  m  tile  eariiesi  ifeato^ 
of  ffis  reign.  ^     iBnt  it  is  tiie  plitase?*'hegidit»> 
/     lio  jtste**  which  desei'Veft  particrfar ^ atfWllBB?' 
/     RaMy  Used  in  formal  docoments  in  Met  ymns, 
/       when  tlie  dianbery  fonnulas  had  becntaEie^.s^^ 
/        typed,  the  words  have,  nevertiieiess,  a^j^tispecti^ 
/         as  wett  as  a  i^efiexive  significanoe.    TSiSy  oontam 
I  iK>t  only  ail  eiiundationc^tfaeclaEimiiiniin^^ 

1  ni^ch  King  Wifiiam  had^'^ttBdertaltni  tibegcm^^ 

V      '  ment  of  England,*'  baft  also  a  atate^baftnt  lof  the 
\.     title  by  which  ttet  govesfnmeM^  would  be  hanikd 
Xdown  to  his  desc^dant^. 


iUm 


I.I  I  iiiJiifjifM^iir->iiii.;«.iinit'.iri>i 


to  tTip^-^fSfft.  -tiftM.  Ti.-titi.lH-ryf  thp  evMgl!^"WiliL*h-~ 
has  Been  adduced  in  favour  of  an  ** elective" 
tenure  of  the  crown  in  Anglo-Norman  and  Angevin 
times  is  really  the  creation  of  an  arbitrary  con- 
struction of  the  terms  employed.  **  Hereditary 
right"  is  not  a  synonym  for  primogeniture;  the 
former  words  imply  no  more  than  that  in  any 
case  of  succession  the  determining  factors  would 
be  the  kinship  of  the  proposed  heir  to  the  late 
ruler  and  the  known  intentions  of  the  latter  with 


»  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents  Preserved  in  France,  No. 
1423.     See  also  Commune  of  London,  30. 
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respect  to  his  inheritance.  Disputed  successions 
there  were  in  plenty  in  the  hundred  and  fifty 
years  which  followed  the  Conquest,  but  the  es- 
sence of  the  dispute  in  each  case  was  the  question 
which  of  two  claimants  could  put  forward  the 
best  title  which  did  not  run  counter  to  hereditary 
principles.  The  strictest  law  of  inheritance  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  extraneous  complications 
when  the  crown  is  the  stake  at  issue,  and  the  dis- 
qualification which  in  iioo  attached  to  Robert 
of  Normandy  as  an  incapable  absentee,  in  1135 
to  Matilda  the  empress  as  a  woman  and  the 
wife  of  an  unpopular  foreigner,  in  11 99  to 
Arthur  as  an  alien  and  a  minor,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  mask  the  fact  that  in  none  of  these 
cases  did  the  success  of  a  rival  claimant  contra- 
vene the  validity  of  hereditary  ideas.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  where  the  very  rules  of  inher- 
itance themselves  were  vague  and  fluctuating, 
the  application  made  of  them  in  any  given  instance 
should  be  guided  by  expediency  rather  than  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  strict  forms  of  law;  yet 
nevertheless  we  may  be  sure  that  William  Rufus 
and  Henry  I.,  like  William  the  Conqueror,  would 
claim  to  hold  the  throne  of  England  not  otherwise 
than  **  hereditario  jure.*' 

At  Barking  the  submission  of  the  leading 
Englishmen  went  on  apace.  Besides  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  Copsige,  a  Northumbrian  thegn,  and 
three  other  Englishmen  called  Thurkill,  Siward, 
and  Ealdred,  were  considered  by  Norman  writers 


i- 
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men  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  men- 
^u^ii^'^y  name^  and  in  addition  to  these  shadowy 
ffg5-_fe  we  are  told  that  many  other  "nobles" 
also  came  in  at  this  time.'     Nn  app;|,rfnt.  nntir^ 

was  f-atff^n  hy  Williflm  nf  \\\^  t.arriinf^K.<;  nf  thpjr  anh^ 
miia^iffps:  g.l|  were  meeived  to  favntir.  and  among 
them  must  very  probably  be  included  the  victim  of 
the  one  great  tragedy  which  stands  out  above  all 
the  disaster  of  the  Conquest,  Waltheof,  the  son  of 
Siward*  Waltheof  was  confirmed  in  his  midland 
earldom  of  Northampton ,  and  received  a  special 
mark  of  grace  in  being  allowed  to  many  the  Con- 
queror's niece  Judith,  daughter  of  Enguerrand, 
the  count  of  Ponthieu  who  had  perished  in  the 
ambuscade  at  St,  Aubin  in  1054,  by  Adeliz,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  of  Normandy  and  Arlette. 
Nor  was  this  an  isolated  measure  of  conciliation, 
for  one  of  William's  own  daughters  was  promised 
to  Earl  Edwin,  and  in  general  it  would  saem. that 
at  this   time   any   Englishman   might,  loolr-for 

the  npw  k^'^c  ^^>l^  ^  mcYnp^ j^^   The  latter  was 

pggpnfiaJ,    anr!    frnm    an    inridpntfll    notice    in    the 

An^O'Saxon  Chronicle,  and  a  chance  expression 
in  the  Domesday  of  Essex,  it  has  been  iu£eixedJ±iat 
a  formal  ^*redemption"  of  their  lands  on.  the 
i^T\,  of  the  EnyrUsh  took  place  at  this  time.^  The 
direct  evidence  for  so  far-reaching  an  event  is 

>  William  of  Poitiers,  148;  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  165. 
^Peterborough  Chronicle^  1066.     **And  menn  guidon  him 
gyld  .  .  .  and  sithan  heora  land  bohtan." — D.  B.  ii.,  360. 
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certainly  slight,  but  it  would  fall  in  well  with  the 
general  theory  of  the  Conquest  if  s^  ^^'^Jj^^^ien 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  nationality  y^y„^^^  to 
have  forfeited  their  lands.   W^lliflin,  it  n^ .  f  ju  always  1 
be  remembered,  £la,imfif1  thTH^^^^^^^  T^^ 
hyh^rpHitflry  r^ght.     He  had  been  detrauded         7* 
o^Tiis  mnentance  by  tne  usurpatiori  Of  HmqB,  { 
in  whose  reign,  falsely ^soTcalled  according  to  the 
>fehnmr-fKeorv.  all  Englishman  had   flpgnifiRPftH.  i 
and  might  therefore  justly  incur  that  am&scation  \ 
which  was  tho^penalty,  familiar  alike  to  both  I 
races,  fo^Jj^asQU.    Stem  and  even  grotesque  as 
this  theory  may  seem  to  us,  it  was  something 
more  than  a  legal  fiction,  and  we  should  be  driven 
to  assume  for  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  kind 
even  if  we  did  not  possess  these  casual  expressions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  Domesday 
scribe.     On  the  one  hand,  all  Englishmen  had 
rejected  William's  claim,  and  so  many  as  could 
be  hurried  down  to  Hastings  in  time  had  resisted 
him  in  the  open  field;  on  the  other  hand,  the  niun- 
ber  nf  Englishmpti  whn  were  still  holding  land  of  Z<^^;^ 

infinitesimal  in  mmparisnn  with  thp  nnmhpr  who 
ViaH  .^iiffprpH  HicpiQ/^^iT^py^f  It  would  be  natural 
to  connect  these  two  facts,  but  nothing  is  more 
probable  in  itself  than  that,  before  repeated 
rebellions  on  the  part  of  the  EngUshhiaiKarp5Tied- 

"  Hanc  Terrain  habet  abbas  .  .  .  quando  redimebant  An- 
glici  terras  suas."  The  combination  of  these  statements 
led  Freeman  to  make  the  suggestion  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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the  edge  of  the  Norman  theory,  the  conquered 
race  :s^^  given  an  opportunity  of  compounding 
for  itsC*iginal  sin  by  making 'iT'^Ceprecatory  pay- 
ment  to  the  new  lord  of  the  land. 


Nevertheless,  it  igto  this  periodtiiat  we  must 
i!?ri^  2I  F.nglan/I,     It  was  clearly  necessary  that 


"BBJiiam  should  give  some  earnest  at  least  of  the 
Csnnils  of  war  to  his  If^aditlP  fftllftWSTS,   and  the 

ammint  nf  lanri  alrpaHy  gf.  Vjiq  HJgpnQal  miiQf  ha^r^ 
hppn  vprv  rnngirlprahlf^      The  pri^irp  pnggpccionc  r^f 

fhp  Viniigp  nf  r;f|^-yy^f|^.wprP!  in  EisTKajiffs,"' andTUte--— 
0!Ti"  form  of  statecraft  whicfK^  that  family  had 
pursued  with  consistency  and  success  had  been  the 
acquisition  of  landed  property,  nor  do  the  dubi- 
ous methods  by  which  much  of  that  property 
had  been  originally  acquired  seem  to  have  invali- 
dated King  William's  tenure  of  it.    TheJi^sdll&^oi 

HQQfingg  mnrf^n\7f^r^  ViaH  hppn  t/pt^t  fafal  fn  jKh^ 
1or>/l-r>wrn'ng  nlacc  r>f  fV>P  gr>iifliAm  cliirpg    and  nO  CX- 

ception  could  be  taken  to  William's  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  of  men  who  had  actually  fallen 
whilst  in  arms  against  him.  Even  in  this  simple 
way,  the  king  had  become  possessed  of  no  small 
territory  out  of  which  he  could  reward  his  follow- 
ers, and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
land-law  assisted  him  still  further  in  this  respect. 
If,  for  instance,  a  thegn  of  Surrey  had  **  com- 
mended** himself  and  his  land  to  Harold  as  earl  of 
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Wessex,  King  William  would  naturally  inherit  all 
the  rights  and  profits  which  were  involved  in  the 
act  of  commendation :  he  could  make  a  grant  of 
them  to  a  Norman  baron,  and  thus,  without  direct 
injury  being  done  to  any  man,  the  Norman  would 
become  possessed  of  an  interest  in  the  land  in 
question,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  feudal 
ideas  which  accompanied  the  Conquest,  would 
rapidly  harden  into  direct  ownership.  In  fact, 
there  exists  a  considerable  quantity  of  evidence 
which  would  suggest  that  a'  portion  at  least  01 
the 


tne  processes  ot  thought  "WtUCh  liiKleRa; 
feudal  law  mvested  the  newcomers  with  rights 
and  duties  which  made  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
state  ihe  only  recognised  owners  of  the  lands  they 
beld^  We  possess  no  detailed  account  of  the 
^'''*>fi^eat  **CQnfisQa.tiQn'*  earlier  than  the  Domesday 
^  Survey  of  twenty  years  after  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, and  apart  from  the  changes  which  must  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  nature  in  that  time, 
the  great  survey  is  not  the  sort  of  authority  to 
which  we  should  look  for  an  accurate  register 
of  the  fluctuating  and  inconsistent  principles  of  a 
law  of  ownership  which  was  derived  from,  and  had 
to  be  applied  to,  conditions  which  were  unique  in 
Western  Europe.  But  a  priori  it  is  not  probable 
that  all  the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  an  English 
land-owner  has  disappeared,  and  is  represented 
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by  a  Norman  successor,  should  be  explained  by 
exactly  the  same  principle  in  every  instance.  In 
one  case  the  vanished  thegn  may  have  set  out 
with  Harold  to  the  place  of  battle,  and  his  holding 
have  been  given  outright  by  the  new  king  to  some 
clamorous  follower;  in  another,  a  dependent  of 
the  English  earl  of  Mercia  may  have  become 
peaceably  enough  a  dependent  of  the  Norman 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  have  simk  into  the  undif- 
ferentiated peasant  class  before  the  time  arrived 
for  Domesday  to  take  cognisance  of  him;  a 
third  Englishman  may  have  made  his  way  to  the 
court  at  Barking  and  bought  his  land  of  the  Con- 
queror for  his  own  life  only,  leaving  his  sons  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  Scotland  or  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  practical  completeness  of  the'  actual 
transfer  from  the  one  race  to  the  other  should 
not  lead  us  to  exaggerate  the  simplicity  of  the 
measures  by  which  it  was  brought  about.  ^ 
One  word  should  perhaps  be  said  here  about 
■^  the  character  of  Ihe^Anrio-Saxon  thegnh^pd.  on 
whiph  the,  ronqiifiror^q  l^^p^  f;^^!  sf^  h^a vilv      Tt  was 

l?:TJl^V!}.h^i^Z-^^^^h^  ^^^"^^     At  oiie  end 

of  the  scale  were  great  men  like  Esegar  the  Staller 
or  Tochi  the  son  of  Outi,  whose  wide  estates  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  important  Domesday  fiefs  of 
Geoffrey   de    Mandeville    and   Geoffrey   Alselin. 

»  It  may  be  noted  that  there  exist  a  few  proved  cases  in 
which  a  Norman  baron  had  married  the  daughter  of  his 
English  predecessor,  so  that  here  the  king's  grant  to  the 
stranger  would  only  confirm  the  latter  in  possession  of  his 
wife's  inheritance. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  proportionf 
of  ttie  total  numb^ 

Have  been  scarcely  superior  to  the  jgreat  mass] 
of   the   peasantry   whom   the    Norman   lawyers\ 
styled  collectively  ' ' villems?'^    When  we  fmd  in  al 
Nottinghamshire  village  five  thegns,  each  in  his 
**hall,'*  owning  between  them  land  worth  only 
ten  shillings  a  year,  ^  we  see  that  we  must  beware 
of  the  romantio  associations  aroused  by  the  word     / 
**thegn.**   ^^^^^    rnffl   ran    have   hppn    distm-    \ 

PyPPpt  a  hjgllPr  pprcnnal  cfatng  Pvprf^o^f^  in  a  prru 

-m^  h'  ^^-  '—^  ^"--t  tlir  JnT  fff  Mm  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ai%tJ4ttatodU^.  ..When  the  old  rules  aboui  T£;er  anff^ 
wite  had  been  replaced  by  the  new  criminal  juris- 
prudence elaborated  by  the  Norman  conquerors, 
the  one  claim  of  these  mean  thegns  to  superior 
social  consideration  vanished.  And  lastly,  it  should 
be  noted  that  where  ^^  pnnrif^Rfiflv  Snrvpv  dnps  a/^ 
reveal  members  t^-  tViP  thfigmly  rlflgs  mnt.imi- 
mg  to  hold  land  directlv  of  the  ^^g  in  iqS6;  it 
ghftw.s  11.S  at.  t.hp  .samfi  timfi  t.ha.t.  thp.  dass  is  vfiiy 

^farj^pm  hPingr  rf:>gardpH  ag  nfrHTr^T^iialify ^^JvfT^Tl^ 

^2!I!?SIlJ^^ir^^^ f ^  TheTcing's  thegirrafeTplacea:' 
after  the  tenants  in  chief  by  military  service,  even 
after  the  king's  servants  or  ** sergeants"  of  Nor- 
man birth;  they  are  only  entered  as  it  were  on 

»  D.  B.,  i.,  285  b.  (Normanton  on  Trent). 
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sufferance,  under  a  heading  to  themselves,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  descriptions  of  the  several  shires 
in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  ^  They  belonged 
in  fact  to  an  order  of  society  older  than  the  Nor- 
man military  feudalism  which  supplanted  them, 
and  by  the  date  of  the  Domesday  Survey  they 
were  rapiHiy  Vw^nming  pytinpf.  as  a  class  in  the 
shires  south  of  the  Humber,  but  no  financial 
record  like  Domesday  Book  could  be  expected  to 
I  tell  us  what  became  of  them.  Mere  violent  dis- 
possession would  no  doubt  be  a  great  part  of  the 
story  if  told,  but  much  of  the  change  would  have 
to  be  set  down  to  the  silent  processes  of  economic 
and  social  reorganisation.  j 

There  remains  one  other  legal  document,  more 
famous  than  any  ot  these  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, which  was  most  probably  granted  at  or 

about  this  time.      T]/p  rity  pf  T.nnHnn   ha^^-frr-^ 

rewarded  for  its  genume.  it  DeiatefT^"  Ri^l7fni<;5;inn^ 
and  the  fbrm^ofreward  which  w^\\^^~'^^^  ' 

he  ^  written  RfiPiiritv  fhpt  tViPir  gnnVnt  piisifnmR 
and  existinpr  propeft.v"'sfifmTar ij^  resperlgrWlEe 
ne\Y  ^overeigri.  And  SO  "William  the  ting  greets 
William  the  bishop  and  Geoffrey  the  port-reeve 
and  all  the  burghers,  French  and  English,  within 
London,*'  and  tells  them  that  they  are  to  enjoy 
all  the  customs  which  they  possessed  in  King 
Edward's  time,  that  each  man's  property  shall 
descend  to  his  children,  and  that  the  king  himself 

1  Victoria  History  of  Northamptonshire,  i.,  324. 
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will  not  suffer  any  man  to  do  them  wrong.  ^  Yet, 
satisfactory  as  this  document  may  have  been  as 
a  pledge  of  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
his  capital,  it  nevertheless  bears  witness  in  its 
formula  of  address  to  a  significant  change.  Geof- 
frey the  port-reeve  is  a  Norman ;  he  is  very  prob- 
ably the  same  man  as  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville, 
the  grandfather  of  the  turbulent  earl  of  Essex  of 
Stephen's  day,^  and  his  appearance  thus  early  in 
the  place  of  Esegar  the  Staller  suggests  that  the 
latter  had  gained  little  by  his  duplicity  in  the  recent 
negotiations.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  for 
William  to  be  able  to  feel  that  London  at  least 
was  in  safe  hands;  he  could  not  well  entrust  his 
capital  and  its  new  fortress  to  a  man  who  had 
so  recently  held  the  city  against  him. 

far  ax^cfinted  thaOie  "mtild  afYnr(^  to  ^erross  the  i 

Chsinnei  an4  shoWi,ihi,iniiTfiU,.t.n  tiiff  old- subi^gt^  j 

in^r^cf^:^  xxA^h  tn'o  r\^^^  ^^^j^.^tM  Thc  rcgcncy  of  i 
Matilda  and  her  advisers  had,  as  far  as  we  know, 
passed  in  perfect  order,  but  it  was  only  fitting 
that  William  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  proving  to  the  men  of  the  duchy  the  perfect 
success  of  the  enterprise,  the  burden  of  which 
they  had  borne  with  such  notable  alacrity.     It 

was  partly  no  doubt  ag  an  ncfpngihl^  marlf  nf  rnn- 

fjjjpnr^  f^   F.ngligVi   inyalty  that,  before  crossing 

the    Channel,    Wjlliam    ^icmicQ^^H    gn  many    nf  hie 

«  Frequently  printed,  e.g.,  by  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  82. 
'  Suggested  by  Round,  Geoffrey  de  MandemUe,  439. 
16 
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mf^rrpnary  trrv^pg  ag  wishpH  tn  rp.tnm  hnmftl;  but 
their  dismissal  coincides  in  point  nf  t.innp  with  a.  gpn- 

erp.1   fniinHfltinn    nf  raj^tlPR  at  important  strntftgrjcj 

pp^'ntQ  pli  r^w^r  fViA  cr^iifVi  r^f  Trnp|iQrY/q  ^hi^  Norman 
castle  was  even  more  rppngmant  than  the  Norman 
man-at-arms  i-n  tViA  AngiruC^QYnn  minH^  and  when 
the  native  chronicler  gives  us  his  estimate  of 
William's  character  and  reign  he  breaks  out  into 
a  poetic  declamation  as  he  describes  the  castles 
which  the  king  ordered  to  be  built  and  the  oppres- 
sion thereby  caused  to  poor  men.^  But  deeper 
'""^than  any  memory,  of  ijadividualwrpngjmust  Im^ 
^'    rankled  the  thought  that  it  was  thp5^.  npw  rastless 

'^    wh^pVi   h^H   rpally  rp''nc\F^rf^A   "hnpplpRg  fnr  pvpr  thp  - 

^-  '  n^n^rcQ^u^  disccttitent 

/  might  seethe  and  murmur  in  every  shire  without 
causing  the  smallest  alarm  to  the  alien  lords 
ensconced  in  their  stockaded  moimds.  The  Shrop- 
shire-bom Orderic,  writing  in  his  Norman  mon- 
astery, gives  us  the  true  military  reason  for  the 
final  overthrow  of  his  native  country  when  he 

tells   us   that    thp    F^ngrlJRVi    pn.<;<;pR<;p/1    yprv    fpw    of 

those  fortifications  which  the  Normans  called 
^'i'ltilri''  ""^"^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  rAQcnn  however  brave 
and  warlike  they  might  be,  tViPy  pnnlrl  not  kpp.p 

up  a.HptprminpH  rf^cigfanoA  fr^  fliP>ir  P>npmipg  Wil- 
liam himself  had  learned  in  Normandy  how  slow 
and  difficult  a  task  it  was  to  reduce  a  district 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,   167.     The  mercenaries  were  paid 
off  at  Pevensey  before  William  sailed  for  Normandy. 
2  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087. 
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guarded  by  even  the  elementary  fortifications 
of  the  eleventh  century;  he  might  be  confident 
that  the  task  would  be  impossible  for  scattered 
bodies  of  rustic  Englishmen,  in  revolt  and  without 
trained  leadership. 

But  for  the  present  there  seems  to  have  been 
no^hougnt  ot  revolt;  the,c^g^^^g  ^^rphiiilt  witLa 
vi^w  fn  iq:^r^^^^.^prprpnpiPiQ^^  N^  very  "elaborate 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  government  of 
England  in  William's  absence.  It  was  entrusted 
jointly  to  William  Fitz  Osbem,  the  duke's  oldest 
friend,  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  his  half-brother,  who 
were  to  be  assisted  by  such  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  army  of  invasion  as  Hugh  de  Grentmais- 
nil,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  and  William  de  Warenne. 
The  bishop  of  Bayeux  was  made  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  custody  of  Kent,  with  its  all-impor- 
tant ports,  and  the  formidable  castle  of  Dover. 
Hugh  de  Grentmaisnil  appears  in  command  of 
Hampshire  with  his  headquarters  at  Winchester;^ 
his  brother-in-law,  Humphrey  de  Tilleul,  hag 
received  the  charge  of  Hastings  castle  when  it  was 
built  and  continued  to  hold  it  still;  William  Fitz 
Osbem,  who  had  previously  been  created  earl  of 
Hereford,  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  all  England  between  the  Thames 
and  the  earldom  of  Bernicia,  with  a  possible  prior- 
ity over  his  colleagues.^     On  his  part,  William 

»  William  of  Poitiers  (149)  states  that  William  Fitz  Osbem 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  city  **Guenta,"  which  is  described 
as  being  situated  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea  which  divides  the 
English  from  the  Danes,  and  as  a  point  where  a  Danish  army 
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>nn1f  r^rf^  fn  rpmovp   from   f.hfi  rrtiintty  a.Q  many 
ag  pnssihlR  of  thp  mpn   ronnrl   whom  a  national 


rippncifinn  mjgrht.  grather  jtself.    Edgar  the  Ethel- 


ing,  earls  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Waltheof,  with 
Archbishop  Stigand,  and  a  prominent  Kentish 
thegn  called  Ethelnoth,  were  requested  to  accom- 
pany their  new  king  on  his  progress  through  his 
continental  dominions.^  We  cannot' but  suspect 
that  William  must  have  felt  the  humour  as  well 
as  the  policy  of  attaching  to  his  train  three  men 
each  of  whom  had  hoped  to  be  king  of  the  English 
himself ;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
native  leaders  to  refuse  to  grace  the  protracted 
triumphs  of  their  conqueror,  and  early  in  the  year 
the  company  set  sail,  with  dramatic  fitness,  from 
Pevensey. 

In  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  this  visit,  it 
appears  as  little  more  than  a  series  of  ecclesiastical 

pageants.        William     wac    wicpl3r    prnHigral     i^f    f,|iP 

might  be  likely  to  land.  These  indications  imply  that  Norwich 
(Venta  Icenorum)  was  Fitz  Osbem's  headquarters,  although 
the  name  Guenta  alone  would  naturally  refer  to  Winchester 
(Venta  Belgarum).  The  joint  regency  of  Odo  and  William 
is  asserted  by  Florence  of  Worcester,  1067,  and  the  phrase 
in  William  of  Poitiers,  that  Fitz  Osbem  **toto  regno  Aquili- 
onem  versus  praeesset,"  suggests  that  the  Thames  was  the 
boundary  between  his  province  and  that  of  Odo.  The  priority 
of  Fitz  Osbem  in  the  regency  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  writ  relating  to  land  in  Somerset,  he  joins  his  name  with 
that  of  the  king  in  addressing  the  magnates  of  the  shire. 
Somersetshire  certainly  formed  no  part  of  his  direct  sphere 
of  administration  at  the  time.  For  further  references  to  this 
writ  see  below.  Chapter  XI. 

»  The  fullest  list  of  names  is  given  by  Orderic,  ii.,  167. 
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sppils  of  Rngrlanfl   to  f.ViP  rliiirrTiPg  nf  hi.<s  riurhy 

The  abbey  church  of  Jumi^ges,  whose  building 
had  been  the  work  of  Robert,  the  Confessor's  fa- 
vourite, was  visited  and  dedicated  on  the  ist  of 
July,  but  before  this  the  king  had  kept  a  mag- 
nificent Easter  feast  at  Fecamp  ^  where,  thirty- 
two  years  before,  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy 
had  prevailed  upon  the  Norman  baronage 
to  acknowledge  his  seven-year-old  illegitimate 
son  as  his  destined  successor.  The  festival  at 
F6camp  was  attended  by  a  number  of  nobles 
from  beyond  the  Norman  border,  who  seem  to 
have  regarded  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  their 
fellows  as  interesting  barbarians,  whose  long 
hair  gave  unwonted  picturesqueness  to  a  formal 
ceremony.  At  St.-Pierre-sur-Dive,  where  Wil- 
liam had  spent  four  weary  weeks  in  the  previous 
autumn,  waiting  for  a  south  wind,  another  great 
assembly  was  held  on  the  ist  of  May,  to  witness 
the  consecration  of  the  new  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  Two  months  later  came  the  hallowing 
of  Jumi^ges ;  and  the  death  of  Archbishop  Mau- 
rilius  of  Rouen,  early  in  August,  seems  to  have 
given  occasion  for  another  of  these  great  councils 
to  meet  and  confirm  the  canonical  election  of  his 
successor.  The  monks  of  Rouen  cathedral  had 
chosen  no  less  a  person  than  Lanfranc  of  Caen  as 
their  head,  but  he,  possibly  not  without  a  pre- 
vious consultation  with  his  friend  and  lord  King 
William,    declined   the   office,  and   when    on    a 

»  William  of  Poitiers,  155. 
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second  election  John,  bishop  of  Avranches,  was 
chosen,  Lanfranc  went  to  Rome  and  obtained  the 
pallium  for  him.^  Whether  Lanfcaxic's  journey 
possessed  any  significance  in  view  of  impending 
changes  in  the  English  Church,  is  tinforttinately 
uncertain  for  lack  of  evidence;  but  his  refusal  of 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Normandy  suggests  that 
already  he  was  privately  reserved  for  greater 
things.  In  any  case,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  we 
should  naturally  expect  Williatn  fn  ^nfniQf  Qurth 
mfissagps  as  he  might  think  pnidgnt  to  sgnd  to 

the  Pope  conyemipgr  ViJq  rpr>Pnt  flpViiPVPmpnfg  utkri 
fntiira  pnlirv  in  V.n^]fir^. 

From  his  triumphal  progres*-in  Normandy, 
William  was  recalled  by  bad  news  from  beyond 
the  Channel.  Neither  of  his  lieutenants  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  trace  of  the  more  statesman-  • 
like  qualities  of  his  chief.  William  Fitz  Osbem, 
good  soldier  and  faithful  friend  to  William  as  we 
may  acknowledge  him  to  have  been,  did  not  in 
the  least  degree  understand  the  difficult  task  of 
reconciling  a  conquered  people  to  a  change  of 
masters,  and  Bishop  Odo  has  left  a  sinister  mem- 
ory on  English  soil.    William's  .dp.parfairp  for  Nfl»r- 

mg^gdv  was   f;igrnfl1isprl    hy  a.  gpnpral   nuf\^rf-aV   nf 

in  regard  to  which  the  rpgpntc  fhpmgpHTag  \  accord- 
ing to  the  Norman  account,  wptp  not  a  little  ta 
hlamg*.  Under  the  stimulus  of  direct  oppression, 
and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  dreaded 

i  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  170. 
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Conqueror,  the  passive  rlisr^"^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  F.TT^rfc^ 
>>rnlff>  niif.  mtiO  oppfi  rpvolt.  jfi  thfPft  widely  sepft-j 
rftterl  parts  of  the  Vingrlnm. 
^  ut  the  three  nsingS,  tHAt  in  the  ncffth.  was 
perhaps  the  least  immerliat.ely  formirlahie,  hut  the 
most  ytiggagtiira  nf  future  diffiniltip.s  for  the  Nor- 
man rtders.  Copsige,  the  Northumbrian  thegn 
who  had  submitted  at  Barking,  had  been  invested 
with  the  government  of  his  native  province, 
but  the  men  of  that  district  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge an  English  ruler  in  Oswulf,  the  son  of 
Eadwulf,  who  had  been  subordinate  earl  of 
Bemicia  under  Morcar.  Copsige  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  able  to  dispossess  his  rival,  but  the 
latter  bided  his  time,  collected  around  him  a 
gang  of  outlaws,  and  surprised  Copsige  as  he 
'  was  feasting  one  day  at  Newbum-on-Tyne.  The 
earl  escaped  for  a  moment,  and  took  sanctuary 
in  the  village  church;  but  his  refuge  was  betrayed, 
the  church  was  immediately  set  on  fire,  and  he 
himself  was  cut  down  as  he  tried  to  break  away 
from  the  burning  building.^  The  whole  affair 
was  not  so  much  a  deliberate  revolt  against 
the  Norman  rule  as  the  settlement  of  a  private 
feud  after  the  customary  Northtunbrian  fashion, 
and  it  may  quite  possibly  have  taken  place  before 
William  had  sailed  for  Normandy.  Oswulf  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  through  the  following 
stimmer,  but  then  met  his  end  in  an  obscure 

*  Simeon  of  Durham,  under  the  year  1072.     He  asserts 
that  Oswulf  himself  slew  Copsige  in  the  door  of  the  church. 
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struggle  with  a  highway  robber,  and  the  province 
was  left  without  an  earl  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  Gospatric,  the  son  of  Maldred,  a  noble  who 
possessed  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  title,  came 
to  court  and  bought  the  earldom  outright  from 
William.  1  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  North- 
timbrians  were  well  content  with  a  gp^ll  nf  nnonn. 
tAgtpH  anarrhy^  and  they  made  no  attempt  to 
assist  the  insurgents  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
The  Iftarlpr  nf  thewpstifim  rising  was  a  certain 
Ednc,  nicknamed  thLlLMMJlwhom  the  Normans 
believed  to  be  the  nephew  of  Edric  Streona,  the 
famous  traitor  of  Ethelred's  time.  This  man  had 
submitted  to  the  Conqueror,  but  apparently  re- 
fused to  accompany  him  into  Normandy,  and 
the  Norman  garrison  of  Hereford  castle  began 
to  ravage  his  lands.  In  this  way  he  was  driven  • 
into  open  revolt,  and  he  thereupon  invited 
Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon,  the  kings  of  Gwynedd 
and  Powys,  to  join  him  in  a  plnnHpring  ftxpftHitinn 
over  Herefordshire,  which  devastated  that  coimtry 

as  far  as  the  river  Lugg,  hut  Pflnnot.  havp.  Hnnp 
much  to  weaken  the  Nopnan  military  possession 
of  .Ahfl  shirp.^  Having  secured  much  booty,  Edric 
withdrew  into  the  hills  with  his  Welsh  allies, 
and  next  appears  in  history  two  years  later,  when 
he  returned  to  play  a  part  in  the  general  tumult 
which  disquieted  England  in  1069. 

The  mn«t  fnrmiHahlp  nf  thp  thrPP  rPvnlt.Q  which 

1  Simeon  of  Durham,  under  1070. 

2  Florence  of  Worcester,  1067. 
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marked  the  period  of  William's  absence  had.«£or 

Norman  yarrisoq/  It  is  the  one  rising  of  the 
three  which  has  an  intplligihlp  militanr  motive, 
and  it  contains  certain  features  which  suggest 
that  it  was  planned  by  some  one  possessed  of 
greater  pohtical  ability  than  can  be  credited  to  the 
ordinary  English  thegn.  CouxxL-Eiisiacfi-xsi-Bou- 
logne.  the  man  of  highest  rank  among  the  l^'rehcIT 
au3dUafi6S  6f  the  Conqueror,  Tiad  alfeady'iweived" 
an  extensive  "^nant  ot  lana  m  Knglarii3''aslHeTe"  ' 
ward  for  his  services Tn  theTcampargn  of  Hastings, 
hutjieliajl  5y>mfthow  f^ljff^  fflt^  HiRfavnur  with  the 
^'"^Z^r^^  haJYpft  t.hp  oniintrv.     TVip  rphfifTpafTpf^ 

knowing  this,  and  judging...  tiiQ  count  to  be  a 
competent  leader,  chose  for  once  to  forget  racial 
(iifferetlGBsTn  a  possible  cianceoFeniancipation, 

aiidi  1nviti>.H    Ijjm    to    rrr>cc>li.;''r^hnnnn1    n:«^    fnirn 

pncc^ccinn  r>f  Tw^tw^oj^io — Eustacc,  Ukc  Stcphcn 
or  Bluls,  a  lllOie  lamous  cotmt  of  Boulogne,  found 
it  an  advantage  to  control  the  shortest  passage 
from  France  to  England;  he  embarked  a  large 
force  of  knights  on  board  a  number  of  vessels 
which  were  at  his  command,  and  made  a  night 
crossing  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  garrison  within 
the  castle  off  their  guard.  At  the  moment  of  his 
landing  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Hugh  de  Montfort 
happened  to  have  drawn  oflF  the  main  body  of  their 
troops  across  the  Thames;  a  fact  which  suggests 
that  the  rebels  had  observed  tmusual  secrecy 
>  OrdericttS  Vitalis,  ii.,  173. 
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in  planning  their  movements.  The  count  was 
therefore  able  to  o^rTY  ^^^  ^^^wn  and  to  lay 
Ri>gP  tn  thp.  pflstlft  without  hindrance,  but  failed 
tQ.talrp  thPi  garrison  by  surprise,  as  he  had  hoped, 
and  met  a  spirited  resistance.  The  assault  lasted 
for  some  hours,  but  the  garrison  more  than  held 
their  own,  and  at  last  Eustace  gave  his  troops 
the  signal  to  retire  to  their  ships,  although  it  was 
known  that  a  delay  of  two  days  would  have 
brought  large  reinforcements  to  the  side  of  the 
insurgents.  It  must  also  have  been  known  that 
the  same  time  would  have  brought  Odo  of  Bayeux 
with  his  trained  troops  within  dangerous  proxim- 
ity to  Dover;  and  the  impossibility  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  successfully  conducting  a  siege  against 
time  is  some  excuse  for  Eustace's  rather  ignomin- 
ious withdrawal.  The  first  sign  of  retreat,  how- 
ever, was  turned  to  the  advantage  of  thcgamson, 
who  immediately  madfi-a-jsalli^- and  threw  the 
besiegers  into  a  state  of  confusion  which  was 
heightened  by  a  false  rumour  that  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  was  at  hand.  A  large  part  of  the  Boulogne 
force  was  destroyed  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
reach  the  ships,  a  number  of  men  apparently 
trying  to  climb  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs  on 
which  Dover  castle  stands.  Coimt  Eustace  him- 
self, who  knew  the  neighbourhood,  became  sepa- 
rated from  his  men  and  escaped  on  horseback 
to  an  unrecorded  port,  where  he  was  fortimate 
enough  to  find  a  ship  ready  to  put  out  to  sea. 
The  English,  thus  deprived  of  their  leader,  dis- 
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persed  themselves  over  the  country,  and  so 
avoided  the  immediate  consequences  of  their 
rout,  since  the  Norman  force  in  Dover  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hunt  down  the  broken  rebels 
along  all  their  scattered  lines  of  retreat.* 

Wifli   V11C  l^irigHr^m   r^iifwarHly  y^cfnt-A^    fr>  r^rAt^f    ^ 

.kML  kiiil    fiuill     l/ltij^jKI    on   the   Mh^    Ql  IJgCgm^rl 
■  juiiil  Uiul^'M  ^f   Winr4iPlsPn   on   the  fnllnwingr  Ha^v. 
QtlPPn.  Matilria    was   still   left    in    rharge    of    Nor- 

maody,  but  her  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  now  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  the  government,  and  Roger 
de  Beaumont,  who  had  been  the  leading  member 
of  her  coimcil  during  her  regency  in  1066,  on  this 
occasion  accompanied  his  lord  to  England.^  The 
king  kept  his  Christmas  feast  at  Westminster;  a  ^ 
ceremony  in  which  the  men  of  both  races  joined  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  for  the  moment  there  may 
have  seemed  a  possibility  that  the  recent  dis- 
orders had  really  been  the  last  expiring  efforts 
of  English  nationalism.  Yet  the  prospect  for  the 
new  year  was  in  reality  very  threatening.  The 
political  situation  in  England  at  this  time  is  well 
described  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  tells  us  that 
every  district  of  which  William  had  taken  mili- 
tary possession  lay  at  his  command,   but  that 

^n  .t.hp  pyf.rpmP  nnrth    anH   wPf;t.   men    were   only 

«  The  fullest  account  of  the  affair  at  Dover  is  given  by 
Orderic  (ii.,  172-5),  who  expands  the  slighter  narrative  of 
William  of  Poitiers. 

2  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  178. 
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ooUtj^g^    wi'QViing     frk     Ka     qc    inr^^p^nHonf     of    King 

WiUiam  ja&.  they  had  fnrmPTrly  been  independent 
of  King  Edward  and  his  predecessors.^  This  atti- 
tude, which  supplies  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
overthrow  of  England  in  1066,  and  a  j^Tt\^ 
jiiRtifirfltion  of  thft  hflrrvingr  nf  Northumhrb^ta 
1069,  supplies  also  a  clue  to  the  purpose  underly- 
ing William's  ceaseless  activity  during^  the  next 
two  years.  At.  Expt/^^r,  iStafTord,  a.nd,  Ynrk,  WjjjiflTn 
WAR,  in  e%f;ti.  t.f,a.fihins  h\f\  r\m  suhjfints  thatThfT 

woiilfl   hft   mntent   with   nothing   less    thaii   the 


I  England  'was  nn  longer  t£\J\^^^^ 

linHpppnHpTitfiarlfforns'KiTt  fl.  roTTiPrent  State.  IHlder 

Ithe  direct  rule  of  a  Idrig^dentlSed  with  Wessex  no 
Imore  than  with  NortfiumGna  orlBast.Aflglia.  The 
union  of  England,  thus  brought  at  last  into  being, 
was  no  doubt  achieved  almost  unconsciously 
under  the  dictation  of  the  practical  expediency 
of  the  moment,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
greatness  of  the  work  itself,  nor  from  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror  whose  memorial  it  is. 
Meanwhile,  danger  from  a  distant  quarter  was 
threatening  the  Norman  possession  of  England. 
Events  which  were  matters  of  very  recent  history 
had  proved  that  English  politics  were  still  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  rulers  of  Norway  and 
Denmark;  and  the  present  was  an  opportunity 
which  could  not  fail  to  attract  any  Scandinavian 

*  Ordericus  Vitalis.,  ii.,  179. 
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prince  who  would  emulate  the  glory  of  the  great 
kings  of  the  last  generation.  The  death  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  which  had  thrown  the  Norwegian 
claims  on  England  into  abeyance  for  a  time,  had 
left  Swegn  Estrithson,  king  of  Denmark,  imques- 
tionably  the  most  considerable  personage  in  the 
Scandinavian  world ;  and  to  him  accordingly  the 
English  leaders,  or  such  at  least  of  them  as  were 
at  liberty,  had  appealed  for  help  during  the  pre- 
ceding months.^  ^'^  ^  norio  Viimmlf  nr.f^  f|.> 
nqphftw  of  Hnjit,  S^wpgn  K<;tnthsnn  pnnlH  rnin^ 
mand  thp  parftrnlar  gympflf.Viy  nf  thp  mpn  ^f 
INt^rthumhria  and  would  not  he  unaccpptahlp 
tQ  l;hn  men  of  the  snnthpm  DanelRw;  no  nativp 

^Jpimant  possPRSPrl  similar  advflnt.flgfifi  in  rpsppp± 
to  anvthing^  like  so  large  a  part  of  England.  Swegn 
indeed,  whose  prevailing  quality  was  a  caution 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  character  of 
his  Danish  ancestors  and  of  his  great  Norwegian 
rival,  had  delayed  taking  action  up  to  the  present, 
but  it  was  the  fear  that  a  northern  fleet  might 
suddenly  appear  in  the  Humber  which  had  really 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  William's  rettim  from 
Normandy. 

At  this  moment,  with  the  immin^nf  pmhaKilify 

of  invasion  hanging  over  the  north  and  ea.st  of  his 
kingf^Qtrij  WilliaTTi  was  called  away  from  his  head- 
quarters at  London  by  the  ^pppRsitv  of  cnpptipccing 
a  dangerous  rising  in  t.hp  pYfr^mA  w^cf      it  is 

1  "Ad  Danos,  vel  alio,  unde  auxilium   aliquod  speratur, 
legatos  missitant." — William  of  Poitiers,  157. 
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probable  that  William's  rule  had  not  yet  been 
commonly  recognised  beyond  the  eastern  border 
of  Devonshire,  although  on  the  evidence  of 
writs  we  know  that  Somerset  was  already  showing 
him  ostensible  obedience.  But  the  main  interest 
of  the   following  episode  lies  in   the   strangely 

inH^pATiHAnf     Qffifii/lA      aAr^p^t^A      hy     thc     City     of 

""JEsetS?-  Ij^  the  eleventh  century  the  capital  of 
Devon  could  imdoubtedly  claim  to  rank  with 
York,  Norwich,  and  Winchester  among  the  half- 
dozen  most  powerful  cities  in  England.  With  its 
stroT^gr  fortifjcatjoos  which  made  it  in  a  sense 
the  kf^y  nf  thp  namnonian  penin^nla,  mmmanHing 
also  important  traH^-  rnnt/^Q  between  England, 
Ireland,  and  Brittany,  Exeter  in  English  hands 
would  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  Norman  rule 
scarcely  less  formidable  than  an  independent  York. 
The  temper  of  the  citizens  was  violently  anti- 
Norman,  and  they  proceeded  to  take  energetic 
measures  towards  making  good  their  defence, 
going  so  far  as  to  impress  into  their  service  such 
foreign  merchants  within  the  city  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  We  are  'also  told  that  they  tried 
to  induce  other  cities  to  join  them  in  resisting 
the  foreign  king,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  have  drawn  reinforcements  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  Brittany.  It  was  of  the  first 
importance  for  William  to  crush  a  revolt  of  this 
magnitude  before  it  had  time  to  spread,  but 
before  taking  action,  and  probably  in  order  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  reports  which  had  come  to 
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liim  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Devonshire,  he 

spnt  tn  HPTYianH  that  thp  rhipf  mpn  nf  Rvpf/^r  RhnnlH 

taV^a  tViA  r^QtVi  r^f  qiipgiflnpp  tn  him     They  in  reply 

proposed  a  r^nrimiQ  pnmpmiriigp^   oaying  that  they 

were  willing  to  pay  the  customary  dues  of  their 
city  to  the  king,  but  that  they  would  not  swear 
allegiance  to  him  nor  admit  him  within  their 
walls.  This  was  almost  equivalent  to  defiance  and 
elicited  from  William  the  remark  that  it  was 
not  his  custom  to  have  subjects  on  such  terms. 
^Negotiations  in  fact  ceased;  Devonshire  became* 
a  hostile  country,  and  WillianL-Jiiarched-iroui 
Liuidoa,  making  the  experiment,  doubly  bold 
at  such  a  crisis,  nf  polling  ant  thp  nfltivp  fyrH  tn 
aggjgt  in  thp  rpH 1 1 pti nn   nf  thpir  pnnntrympn 

The  men  of  Exeter,  on  hearing  the  news  06 
William's  approach,  began  to  fear  that  they  had 
gone  too  far ;  and,  as  the  king  drew  near,  the  rhief 
men  nf  the,  rity  OAinp  nut  tn  mppt  him,  bringing 
host^gps  and  making  a  rnmplptp  PApitiilatinn.  Wil- 
liam halted  four  miles  from  the  city,  but  tVip  pnvnyg 
on  their  return  foimcl.that  their  fellcm^sdiizens, 

iiq^il1ij:»g  appflTPntly  tn  tnigt  tn  thp  WingV^  nriprpy, 

sreve  making  preparations  for  a  continued  resist- 
atugej  and  they  threw  in  their  lot  with  their 
townsmen.  William  was  fillpd  with  fury  on  hear- 
ing the  news.  His  position  was  indeed  sufficiently 
difficult.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter;  part  of  his 
army  was  composed  of  Englishmen  whose  loyalty 
might  not  survive  an  unexpected  check  to  his 
arms,  and  Swegn  of  Denmark  might  land  in  the 
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east  at  any  moment.  Before  investing  the  city 
William  tried  a  piece  of  intimidation,  and  when 
the  army  had  moved  up  to  the  walls,  one  of 
the  hostages  was  deliberately  blinded  in  front 
of  the  gate.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  citizens  was  only  strengthened 
by  the  ghastly  sight,  and  for  AJglifwn  Hayg  William 

wag  /^PfflinpH   hpfnrp  th^  gflt.fi«  nf  Rvfiter.  despite 

his  constant  endeavours  either  to  carry  the  walls 
by  assault  or  to  undermine  them. 

At  last,  after  many  nf  hiQ  tn^tx  t^orl   fallen  in  the 

attack,  it  would  seem  that  ^hf"  ^^^q^^^^^  for 
once  in  his  life  was  ^^^rf^r^  fn  nff^t*  i-/>t»mo  fn  fiio 
HpfpnHprc  nf  Q  r^xTr^u^A  r^i'fy  The  dctails  of  the 
closing  scene  of  the  siege  are  not  very  clear;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  *^^^  imp/^^ot^f  /.^fi'/r^r^o  nr^r-^ 
now,  as  earlier  in  the  struggle,  iaJEaKcaii-QL.aub- 
iXUasioa,  and  that  they  persuaded  their  fellows 
to  take  advantage  of  King  William's  offer  of  peace. 
They  had  indeed  a  particular  reason  for  trying  to 
secure  the  royal  favour,  for  fVi^  r^VuVf  hnr/i^n  nf, 
taxation  in  any  town  fell  naturally  upotLJts 
wpalthjpr  inhabitants,  and  on  the  present  occasion 

WUliaja  seems  to  have  giv^n  a.  prnmistp  thftt  t.hfi 

f^iictnmQt^r    poym^nfo    A,^^    fo    fVi^    Ving    from    thc 

town  slio^ilH  nnt  hp  inrrPflgP/l  The  poorer  fr^lk 
of   Exeter  SPPnred    a    frP^   parHnn    QnH    q    pl^HgA  nf 

ascurity  foi:  iife  and  property,  but  the  conduct 

of  their  leaders  undoubtedly  implies  a  certain 
lack  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the  national  cause; 
and  the  native  chronicler  significantly  remarks 
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that  the  cit.izp.n.s  gavp  iip  t.hp  town  **hpra.iispt  the  ^^|^^<. 
fiiAgnc  Viori  KAfrgy^H  fViAtn  "  The  Other  side  of  the  ''^J 
picture  is  shown  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  de- 
scribes how  **a  procession  of  the  most  beautiful 
maidens,  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  the  clergy 
carrying  their  sacred  books  and  holy  vessels" 
went  out  to  meet  the  king,  and  made  submission 
to  him.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  real  object  of  the  procession  was  to 
obtain  from  the  king  an  oath  to  observe  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  sworn  on  the  said 
**  sacred  books  and  holy  vessels,"  and  in  any  case 
the  witness  of  Domesday  Book  shows  that  Exeter 
suffered  no  fiscal  penalty  for  its  daring  resistance. 
To  kPiPp  the  men  nf  Kxptpr  in  hand  for  the  future 
fl^  pastlp  wfljg  hnilt  and  entrusted  to  Baldwin  de 
Meules,  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  but 
this  was  no  mark  of  particular  disfavour,  for  it 
was  universally  a  matter  of  policy  for  William 
to  guard  against  civic  revolts  by  the  foundation 
of  precautionary  fortresses.^ 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Exeter  was  the  flight  and  final  exile  of  one  of  the 
two  greatest  ladies  in  England  at  this  time. 
Gytha,  the  niece  of  Cnut,  and  the  widow  of  Earl 
Godwine,  through  whom  Harold  had  inherited  a 
strain  of  royal  blood,  had  taken  refuge  in  Exeter, 
and  now,  before  William  had  entered  the  city, 
made  her  escape  by  water  with  a  number  of  other 

>  The  story  of  the  revolt  of  Exeter  is  criticaUy  discussed 
by  Round,  Feudal  England,  431-455. 
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women,  who  probably  feared  the  outrages  which 
were  likely  to  occur  upon  the  entry  of  the  northern 
army.  They  must  have  *  rounded  the  Land's 
End,  and  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel,  for  they 
next  appear  as  taking  up  their  quarters  on  a  dismal 
island  known  as  the  Flat  Holme,  off  the  coast  of 
Glamorgan.  Here  they  stayed  for  a  long  while, 
but  at  last  in  despair  the  fugitives  left  their 
cheerless  refuge  and  sailed  without  molestation 
to  Flanders,  where  they  landed,  and  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  at  St.  Omer.  Nothing  more 
is  recorded  of  the  countess;  but  her  daughter 
Gimhild  entered  the  monastic  life  and  died  in  peace 
in  Flanders  in  1087,  some  two  months  before  the 
great  enemy  of  her  house  expired  at  Rouen. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  Gytha  chose  the  Flat 

Holme  as  her  place  of  refuge  with  the  hope  of 

\joining  in  a  jaoKemant  which  at  this  time  was 

fathering   head   Qtnnng   fViA    RnglieVi    pyiIpq  in    Tr^^. 

|land.  .  It  is  at  least  certain  that,  before  the  summer 
was  over,  three  of  Harold's  illegitimate  sons,  who 
had  spent  the  previous  year  with  the  king  of 
Dublin,  suddenly  entered  the  Devon  seas  with 
fifty-four  ships.  They  harassed  the  south  coast 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  even  made  bold  to 
enter  the  Avon  and  attack  Bristol  itself,  but  were 
driven  off  without  much  difficulty  by  the  citizens 
of  the  wealthy  port,  and  sailing  back  disem- 
barked at  some  unknown  point  on  the  coast  of 
Somerset.  Here  they  were  caught  and  soundly 
beaten  by  the  Somersetshire  natives  under  the 
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leadership  of  Ednoth,  an  Englishman  who  had  . 
been  master  of  the  horse  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, but  who  was  clearly  ready  to  do  loyal 
service  to  the  new  king.  Ednoth  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  but  the  raiders  were  compelled  to  take 
to  their  ships,  and  of^^^  q  Kt^^f  cp^ii  of  Hpctiltnty 

ravagP  airing  fliA  r^r^acf  fVi^y  oqiIo/^  KqoV  fr>  TrAlanH  \ 

having  done  nothing  to  weaken  the  Norman  grip  J 
upon  the  south-west  of  England,  but  gaining  suffi- 
cient plunder  to  induce   them   to  repeat   their 
expedition  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.* 

It  was  Wfll  ^^^  William  that  even  at  the  cost! 
of  some  loss  of  prestige  Vi^  i^qH  gpimo^  pr>ooi>ooiV.r>  l 

of    Exeter   in    thp   first   mnnthg   nf    Tr><S5^,    fpr   fK^  \ 
reijjjiJjpHer   of    thfi j|[ggj-_ga w    a    ^^not^d    ^"J^]]^^^ 

of  revolt  against  the  Norman-iaile.  Before  retum- 
ing  to  the  east  of  England,  William  made  an  armed 
demonstration  in  Cornwall;  and  it  was  very  pos- 
sibly at  this  time  that  he  established  his  half- 
brother,  Coimt  Robert  of  Mortain,  in  a  territorial 
position  in  that  Celtic  land  which  shows  that  the 
Conqueror  was  quite  willing  upon  occasions  to 
create  compact  fiefs  according  to  the  continental 
model.  Count  Robert  was  never  invested  with 
any  formal  earldom  of  Cornwall,  but  in  the  western 
peninsula  he  occupied  a  position  of  greater  terri- 
torial strength,  if  of  lower  official  rank,  than  that 
held  by  his  brother.  Bishop  Odo,  in  his  distant 
shire  of   Kent.     T^?  r?yr.if  r^f   T?^o4^ot*  \^r^^   ^q 

«  Worcester  Chronicle,  1067;  Florence  of  Worcester,  1068; 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regum^  ii.,  312. 
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Hniiht.  taught  William  that  it  would  he  aHvisahfe 
tOitalre  an^r  ■  ftitiire  rising  in  npvnnshirp'^in  the 

Tf^r  hy  tumingr  nomwall  ifStn  a    singlp   Nnrtnajx 

Q8tate»  and  his  own  pTfffinr.fi  with  a.n  army  in 

fVi^  w^of  of  fViic  fiVno  wrMil/^   gr.   for  fn  citriplifjr  tha 

.prpliminarj^  wnrV  nf  rnnfisratio/i 
J  His  Cornish  progress  over,  King  William  marched 
eastwards,  disbanded  the  fyrd,  and  kept  his  Easter 
feast  (March  23d)  at  Winchester.  For  a  few 
weeks  the  land  was  at  peace,  and  during  this 
breathing  space  the  Duchess  Matilda  came  across 
into  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
on  Whitsunday  (May  nth),  by  Ealdred,  arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  event  was  a  clear  expression 
of  William's  desire  to  reign  as  an  English  king, 
for  Matilda  stayed  in  England,  and  her  fourth 

son,  HiPnry,  who  was  hnm  parly  in  tViP  nPYf.  y^ar 
ppss^PRSpH  in  RnglJRh  pypg  thp  prPPPHpnpp  whi/>h 
hy  Anglo-Raynn  piistnm  hplnngpH  to  thp  son  nf 
f\    prnwnpH    Ving   anri    hiQ  laHy     hnm    in   thp   lanH 

Robert,  the  destined  heir  of  Normandy,  seems 
to  have  remained  in  charge  of  the  duchy,  and 
Richard,  the  Conqueror's  second  son,  probably 
accompanied  his  mother  across  the  Channel.  By 
a  fortimate  chance,  we  happen  to  know  with 
exactitude  the  names  of  those  who  were  present 
at  the  Whitsuntide  festival,^  and  the  list  is  signifi- 
cant.    Among  the  members  of  the  clerical  estate 

»  The  source  of  our  information  is  an  original  charter 
granted  by  William  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand 
on  May  nth. — E.  H.  R.  xii.,  109. 
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the  Norman  hierarchy  supplied  the  bishops  of 
Bayeux,  Lisieux,  and  Coutances,  but  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  bishops 
of  Exeter,  Ramsbury,  Wells,  and  London  were  all 
of  English  appointment,  although  the  last  four  of 
them  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  the  eight  abbots 
who  were  present  were  also  men  of  King  Edward's 
day.  The  laymen  who  attended  the  ceremony 
formed  a  more  heterogeneous  group;  Edwin, 
Morcar,  and  Waltheof  seem  strangely  out  of  place 
side  by  side  with  the  counts  of  Mortain  and  Eu; 
with  William  Pitz  Osbem,  Roger  de  Montgomery 
and  Richard,  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne. 

TVi^  nntnpan^r  xxrhirh  ramP  tn^t^fhf^r  in  WpRtrningf^r 
AhKoy  r^rt  fVinf  WViifcnnHay  ciippliPg  a  gfnViVig 
■pirtimp.  nf  t.hp.  nlH  nrdpr  whirh  waj;  changing  htof. 
haA   nof   ypf   gi^r^n    plapp   tn  fViP   n^w^    and  it  is  a 

notable  thing  that  the  ancestress  of  all  Plantage- 
net,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  kings  should  have  been 
crowned  in  the  sight  of  men  who  had  held  the 
highest  place  in  the  realm  in  the  last  days  of 
independent  England. 

This  solemn  inauguration  of  the  new  dynasty 
can  have  been  passed  but  a  few  weeks  before 
William  had  to  restmie  the  dreary  task  of  sup- 
pressing his  irreconcilable  subjects.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  of  acquiescence  in  the  Norman  rule, 

thfeJoreign^:^  Their  .position  at  William's  court' 
must  have  been  ignominious  at  the  best,  and 
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although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  had  promised 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Edwin,  he  had 
withheld  her  up  to  the  present  in  deference  to  the 
jealousy  which  his  Normans  felt  for  the  favoured 
^Jnglishman.  Under  the  smart  of  their  personal 
grievances,  Edwin  and  his. brother  broke  away 
from  the  court,  and  headed  a  revolt  which,  al- 
though general  in  character,  seems  to  have 
received  most  support  in  Morcar's  earldom  of 
Northumbria.  The  rising  is  also  marked  by  a 
revival  of  the  alliance  between  the  house  of 
Leofric  and  the  Welsh  princes  which  had  been 
an  occasional  cause  of  disquiet  during  the  Confes- 
sor's reign ;  for  Bleddyn,  the  king  of  North  Wales, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,^  as 
in  the  previous  year  he  had  joined  the  Hereford- 
shire raid  of  Edric  the  Wild.    The  rising  was  the 

occasion  for  a  gpnpra.1  Rprpssion  of  thp.  IpaHit^g 
Engrlishmen  from  William's  courfc.  for  Edgar  the 
Etheling  and  his  mother  and  sisters,  together 
with  Marleswegen  and  many  prominent  North- 
umbrians, headed  by  Gospatric,  their  newly  ap- 
pointed earl,  probably  fearing  that  they  might  be 
held  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
made  a  speedy  departure  for  the  north  country.  2 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  183. 

2  The  rising  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
English  authorities,  which  are  only  concerned  with  the 
movements  of  Edgar  and  his  companions.  Florence  of 
Worcester  says  that  the  latter  fled  the  court  through  the  fear 
of  imprisonment.  They  had  given  no  known  cause  of  offence 
since  their  original  submission,  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
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The  fnnig  nf  Higtnrhanro  was  evidently  the  I 
city  of  York.  It  is  not  probable  that  William  I 
had  hitherto  made  any  systematic  attempt  to 
establish  Norman  rule  beyond  the  Htmiber,  but 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Aldred  making  strenuous  efforts  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  men  of  his  city.  His  protestations 
were  useless,  and  while  the  Northumbrians  were 
enthusiastically  preparing  for  war  after  the  manner 
of  their  ancestors,  William  was  taking  steps  which 
brought  the  revolt  to  an  end  within  a  few  weeks 
without  the  striking  of  a  single  blow. 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  events  that 
Orderic  makes  the  observations  which  have 
already  been  quoted  about  the  part  plavftH  hv  thp 

nf  mgiirgpnf  TTng^j^^ivm^n  gomc  of  thc  greatcst 
fortresses  of  medieval  England  derive  their  origin 
From  the  aetensive  post^  fUllllded  by  Wliliam 
during  the  war  of  1068.  ''In  consequence  ot  these 
commotions,"  said  uraenc,  **the  King  carefully 
surveyed  the  most  inaccessible  points  in  the 
country,  and,  selecting  suitable  places,  fortified 
them  against  the  raids  of  the  enemy."^  But 
besides  these  ''ingf>r>f>ggihlA  pninf.g'*  we  have  seen 
that  William  made  it  a  matter  of  regular  policy 
\  tn  plant  a.  Pfl.qtip  in  M  t.hp.  grpatpr  hornnghR  anH 

would  have  been  kept  in  close  restraint  if  they  had  been  in 
the  king's  power  when  the  northern  revolt  broke  out  and  that 
they  fled  to  avoid  this. 
»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  184. 
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ainng  p11    fVi^   mrir^   impnH-Qnf   It'noc  r.f  ^o/^    \^    ^j^^ 

CQimtn^U.  and,  the  present  campaign  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  his  practice  in  this  matter. 
The  first  fortress  recorded  as  having  been  built 
at  this  time  was  the  humble  earthwork  which 
developed  in  the  next  two  centuries  into  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Warwick.  Henry  de  Beau- 
mont, son  of  the  Roger  de  Beaumont  who  had 
been  Queen  Matilda*s  adviser  in  1066,  was  placed 
in  command  of  it,  and  the  Conqueror  marched 
northward;  but,  possibly  before  he  had  left  the 
Avon  valley,  EdT^rin  and  Mnrcar,  now  as  ever 
imable  to  follow  a  consistent  course  of  action, 
suddenly  abandoned  their  own  cause  and  made  an 
igrrinmininiiR  gnhmiRRioTi.  The  Surrender  of  the 
rebel  leaders  did  not  affect  the  king's  movements; 
he  continued  his  advance,  probably  harrying  the 
plain  of  Leicester  as  he  passed  across  it,  and  at 
Nottingham,  on  a  precipitous  cliff  overhanging 
the  town,  he  placed  another  castle,  commanding 
the  Trent  valley  at  the  point  where  the  river 
is  crossed  by  one  of  the  great  roads  from  London 
to  the  north  of  England.  The  march  was  resimied 
without  delay,  and  at  some  point  on  the  road 
north  of  Nottingham  the  army  wac  m^f  hy  fVir> 

r^i;W/>ng  nf  YnrV^    hringing  tViP  Vpys  nf  fhpir  nify 

a.nd,ofTfiring  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good 

J  behaviour.     The  defection  of  Edwin  and  Morcar 

;  had  deprived  the  rising  of  its  nominal  leaders, 

and  the  military  occupation  of  Nottingham  had 

threatened  to  isolate  the  revolted  area;  but  it  is 
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also  probable  that  \Yilliam'?;  rapiH  mnxy^tri^ni^c 
haA  ciirpti'co/^  fli^  H^ff^nHf^rc  of  fht*  nnrfliom  /^opifal 

betnrp  thpjr  prpparat.inns  wp.tp.  mmplptM.  At 
York  itself  a  certain  Archil,  who  was  regarded  by 
the  Normans  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  North- 
umbria,  came  in  to  William  and  gave  his  son  as  a 
hostage,,  and  on  the  line  of  the  city  walls,  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Foss,  there  arose 
the  third  castle  of  this  campaign,  now  represented 
only  by  the  mound  on  which  rests  the  famous 
medieval  keep » known  as  ''Clifford's  Tower." 
The  fortress  was  garrisoned  with  picked  men, 
but  its  castellan,  Robert  Pitz  Richard,  is  only 
known  to  us  through  the  circtmistances  of  his 
death  in  the  next  year. 

Other  matters  than  the  fortifications  of  York 
/demanded  Kang  William's  attention  at  this  time. 

'  nongpr  wQg  fliry>Q fining  frnm  tViP  qiHp  nf  5;pnf1artVj[ 
fr^r  f lio  rpKpIc  h^A  crktigVif  f Vip  hfAp  nf  T^ing  Mol/^r^lt^ 
raritYinrPj  QtiH  q  grpof  Qttny  wag  gfltViPn'rig  hpynnrl 

fVip  Twppr^  The  northern  frontier  of  England 
was  as  yet  unprotected  by  the  castles  of  Berwick 
and  Carlisle,  and  on  the  west  the  possessions 
of  the  king  of  Scots  extended  as  far  south  as 
Morecambe  Bay.  Also  the  best  English  authority 
asserts  that  Edgar  the  Etheliilg  and  his  friends 
had  already  taken  refuge  with  King  iilalcolm 
on  their  flight  from  William's  court,  and. the  mar- 
riage of  the  etheling's  sister  to  the  Scottish  king 
was  very  shortly  to  make  the  northern  kingdom 
a  point  cT  appui  for  all  unquiet  nationalists  in 
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England.     Thprp   was   rlearly   gooH    reason    fan. 

Willia^  to  HpfinP  his  pn«itinn  with  rpparrj  \^  fh^j 
kingr  nf  S;rnts,  anH   thig  thp  mnrp  as  i>.  wnnlrl  gixrip 

RljhTTiiRsinn  ^t  ;i.  mntnprit  whpti  ,hp  was  fllUpnwpHFnl 

in  tVip  nnrtk.  An  ambassador  was  found  in  ^he 
person  of  Bishop  Ethelwine  of  Durham,  who  had 
revolted  with  the  rest  of  Northumbria,  but  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  Conqueror,  and  conducted 
the  present  business  to  a  successful  issue.     King 

Malr^r^lin  gpnf  r#>prp«:pnf.at.ivPR  t.#i>  Ynrlc  in  COmpany 

with  theT)isfi6p'oriJurBS^^ 
Norman  ^<"^!?VT^i,li^jy  i^y^^^  fpglty  tr^  WilltanrT  ui 
/  the  name  of  their  master.    It  was  no  part  of  the 
I  Conqueror's  plan  to  engage  in  an  imnecessary 
I  war  in  Scotland,  and,  all  the  purposes  of  his  north- 
em  journey  being  for  the  present  accomplished, 
he  turned  south  again  by  way  of  Lincoln,  Hunting- 
don, and  Cambridge,  at  each  of  which  places  the 
inevitable  castle  was  raised  and  garrisoned.^ 
«  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  185. 


Denier  of  Baldwin  of  Lille 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DANISH  INVASION  AND  ITS  SEQUEL 

THE  year  1068  had  closed  under  a  specious 
appearance  of  peace,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  revolts  of  Exeter  and  York  had  been  a 
proof  of  the  futility  of  isolated  resistance  to  a 
king  who  could  strike  with  equal  decision  at  the 

west    or    north.      TI.^    fr^llnwing    y^ar  opftnP/^    with  j/ijj^^ 

_twn  nnrt.h-^^"tifty  r^cinpg  lajiiph  foigL 

pprf-.pH    prpliiHfi    j-,n    fiftPPn^trv^^  of     \nr(^<is^nt 

^fi'f^     it^   wViiVVi  fli^  cfrAtigfli    of  fh(>   Nnrmafii  VinlH 

flight  of  Gospatric  in  the  previous  summer  had 
vacated  the  Bemician  earldom,  and  at  the  begin-    y 
ning  of  1069  Jbhe^^nq^  ^ . 

of  the  border  province.  His  choice  fell  on  one  ^' 
bohprt,  dp  Cnminps,  who  immediately  set  out 
for  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  five  hun- 
dred knights.  The  news  of  his  appointment  pre- 
ceded him,  and  the  tnon  r^f  isJntH-KiitnKti'oi  ^ho  had 
enjoyed  virtual  independence  for  two  years,  were 
not  minded  to  submit  quietly  to  the  rule  of  a 
foi3gign  earl.  A  leaguer-was  Accordingly  .formed, 
the  members  of  which  bound  themselves  either 
to  kill  the  stranger  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

267 
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Bishop  Ethelwine  of  Durham  had  evidently 
heard  rumours  of  the  plot,  for  as  the  earl  ap- 
proached Durham  he  was  met  by  the  bishop,  who 
warned  him  of  the  impending  danger.  Robert 
took  no  heed,  and  his  troops  behaved  badly  as 
they  entered  Durham,  killing  certain  of  the 
bishop's  humbler  tenants,  but  meeting  no  armed 
opposition.  The  earl  was  entertained  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  bishop,  and  his  men  were  quar- 
tered all  over  the  town,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
bishop's  warning.    But  during  the  night  a  large 

body    of    NnrthiimhriariQ    mrw\7#^H    up    fn    ffi^    r^ify 

and  as  dawn  broke  they  hurst  thrnugh  the  gatss 
and  began  a  delihi^ratg  wiassacre  of  the  Frenchmen. 
The  surprise  was  complete,  but  the  earl  and  his 
immediate  companions  were  aroused  in  time  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  fight  for  their  lives.  They 
could  expect  no  quarter,  and  their  defence  was 
so  desperate  that  the  rebels  were  unable  to  break 
into  the  house,  and  at  last  set  it  on  fire,  the  earl 

Iand  his  men  perishing  in  the  flames.    Of  the  five 
hundred  Normans  in  Durham,  only  one  survivor 
made  his  escape.* 
This  episode  was  quickly  followed  by  the  death 

)who  perished  with  a  number  of  his  men  in  an 
obscure  struggle,  which  nevertheless  left  the  cas- 
tle untaken  in  Norman  hands.  Encouraged  by 
these  events,  l^^(^^fir  thp  Rthpling^  Marleswegen. 
A^oini'i^  on/j}  Gn^pntirir  reappeared  upon  the  scene, 

•  Simeon  of  Durham,  1069. 


Miv  ^iV'  <^i  ^'  ' 
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and  rnarif^  a   rJAfArminf^   flffar^V  npnn   fViA  fnrfr^gg 

SO  that  William  Malet,  who  would  appear  to  have 
become  castellan  on  Robert  Fitz  Richard's  death, 
sent  an  tirgent  message  to  the  king,  saying  that 
he  must  surrender  at  once  imless  he  received 
reinforcements.  Upon  receiving  this  appeal,, 
the  Conqiaeror  flew  in  person  to  Yorki  scatteredi 

thp,  tTPiv>lQ  with  hpavy  IngQ,  anH  p1anf.Prl  a    gf^rnnfil 

castle  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  first, 
but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ouse.  This 
fortress,  of  which  the  mound,  known  as  the 
Baile  Hill,  still  rests  against  the  city  wall,  was 
conmiitted  to  the  charge  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Earl  William  Fitz  Osbem,  and  the  king  after  eight 
days  returned  to  Winchester  to  keep  his  Easter 
feast  there.  His  departure  was  followed  bv  ai 
rftnewal  of  the  English  attack,  now  directed  against  \ 
both  the  castles,  but  William  Fitz  Oshem  and  his 

men  gave  a  gnnd   flr^nimt  nf  t.bpmQf^lvPQ  againQt. 
t^^  JTigiiiYf^ntQ  1 

It  was,  however,  apparent  by  this  time  that  a 
spirit  of  revolt  was  generally  abroad,  and  Queen 
Matilda  was  sent  back  into  Normandy  to  asstune 
command  of  the  duchy  once  more.  No  very 
coherent  narrative  of  the  military  events  of  this 
year  can  be  extracted  from  the  confused  tale 
of  Ordericus  Vitalis  or  the  jejime  annals  of  the 

>  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  i88.  From  his  statement  that  Earl 
William  beat  the  rebels  '*in  a  certain  valley/'  it  is  evident 
that  the  military  operations  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of 
York. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^  but  the  outline  of  the 
history  is  fairly  plain.     We  seem  to  recognise 

.  ^\?re^  HiRtinpt  avMsz  nf  rpvnlt '   Dfiynn  a.nfj  ROTTlfirSPit, 

jr^j^jj^^^Ojy^jQjIj^  onri  fi^g  n^Tth.  We  hayejj£ 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  leaders  haJ 

any  fTiQngVif.  nf  uniting  in    f^nmmnn   rPRiQf.anf^^-tri 

the  Norman  rule ;  thfijiuilajis  extended  to  nothing" 
more  than  the  Hpgtnif^fmn   nf  .single  fortresse^ 

^  the  ^flipr  hflT'|ti  ni[4  Mlij|J|J|kllHI  nf  j|>HI4  l\W!ff?fi 

n^mmbirmtioi^rtKift^  compellSaTb 

divide  their  forces,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
King  William  dashedabout  the  country  from  point 
to  point  proved  that  he  at  least  thought  the  situ- 
ation sufficiently  precarious. 

Early  in  the  summer  thp  t.Virpi^  sons  nf  HarnVf^ 

r^p^Qf^H    fViAiV  pirafinal   PYf>iircir>n  nf  fViP  prpvinng 

year  They  landed  on  the  24th  of  June  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Taw  with  sixty-six  ships  and 
raided  over  a  large  part  of  Devonshire,  but  jEfiis. 
h/^Qf^n  r>ff  at  last  by  Brian  of  Penthievre,  and 
vanish  therewith  from  English  history.^  The 
local  forces  were  capable  of  dealing  with  an 
unsupported  raid  of  this  kind,  but  the  case  was 
otherwise  with  the  powerful  armament  which  at 
this  time  was  being   prepared  in   the   fiords  of 

Denmark.     J^wPgn   Rgthn'thgnn  at  last  was  about 

to  takp  flption.  and  the  news  excited  once  more 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  189. 
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the  unstable  patriotism  of  the  men  of  Northt 

bria.       The    nanich    flrmy    wflg    rppmifprl    frnm    a 

wide  afifta  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic ;  there  were 
numerous  adventurers  from  Poland,  Frisia,  and 
Saxony,  and  we  read  of  a  contingent  of  heathen 
savages  from  Lithuania.  The  fleet  was  reported 
to  consist  of  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels;,  a*" 
number  capable,  if  each  ship  was  fully  laden,  of 
carrying  a  force  considerably  larger  than  any 
army  William  could  put  into  the  field  without 
calling  out  the  native  militia.     Tl^?  ^j^yHitinn 

was    •'^gdPrth^^XQlIiniflll^      ^^     TTo-rrvIrl      Qnr!     rViiif     ^ 
th^  QonQ  of  TTing  c;yp>gn    flnH,AQhinm     hiQ  hrntViPr   [ 

aiici  included  many  Danes  of  high_rank,  among 
whom  unnstian,  bishop  ot  Aarhus,  is  mentioned 
by  name.^ 

The  fleet  set  sail  towards  the  end  of  August, 
and  must  have  hugged  the  shores  of  Frisia  and 
Holland,  for  it  first  touched  the  English  coast  at 
Dover.  The  royal  forces  were  strong  enough  to 
prevent  a  landing  both  here  and  at  Sandwich, 
where  the  Danes  repeated  the  attempt,  but  the 
mrMifii  r^f  fii^  OtnxrAll  was  unguardcd,  and  a  body 
^f  thp  invaHprg  HigpmhflrVpH  At  Tpswirh  with  the 
inti^ntion   nf  plnnHpring  fhp  nPiglihniirVinrkH       We 

are,  however,  told  that   the  **cotmtry  people,** 

»For  the  events  of  106^  Orderic  is  almost  the  sole  author- 
ity, and  his  narrative  is  not  always  easy  to  follow.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  doubtless  in  great  part  following  the  con- 
temporary William  of  Poitiers,  and  his  tale  is  quite  consist- 
ent with  itself  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  its  geographical 
confusion. 
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by  which  phrase  the  T^taglicii  pf^Qconfj^r  of  the 
district  are  probably  meant,  came  out  and,  after 
killing  thirty  of  the  raiders,  deaae  the  rest  la. 
seek  refuge  in  their  ships.  A  similar  descent  on 
Norwich  was  repulsed  by  Ralf  de  Wader,  earl 
of  East  Anglia  and  governor  of  Norwich  castle,  and 
the  Danes  passed  on  towards  the  Humber.  -  In  the 
meantime,  news  of  these  events  was  brought  to 
King  WilJiQTTv;  who,  we  are  told,  was  hunting  at 
the  time  in  the  forest  of  Dean  away  on  the  Welsh 
border;  and  he,  seeing  where  the  key  to  the  situ- 
ation really  lay,   instantly  g^t^i-  q  mpco^ng^r  tr> 

they  should  .siimmnn^him  in  person  if  they  were 
hfkvri  prPQg^  hy  thft  finpmy.  He  received  the 
reassuring  answer  that  they  would  require  no 
assistance  from  him  for  a  year  to  come,  and  he 
accordingly  continued  to  leave  the  defence  of  the 
north  in  the  hands  of  his  subordinates,  while 
the  Danes  were  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Lindsey. 
It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  the  men 
of  the  Erigrlish  Danelaw  mav  have  been  led  bv 
-Q  rpmf>mhrQnPf>  r>f  tVimr  f^^panriinavian  origin  to 
malfp  poTTimon  raiiRP  with  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Det^narjg  at  this  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  Swegn  Forkbeard  had  been  welcomed 
on  this  account  by  the  men  of  the  shires  along 
the  lower  Trent,  and  had  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  Gainsborough  in  this  district.  So  long  as- the 
Anglo-Saxon  legal  system  retained  a  semblance 
of  vitality  a  very  definite  barrier  of  customary 
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law  separated  the  Danelaw  from  the  counties  of 
the  eastern  midlands,  and  the  details  of  its  local 
organisation  still  preserved  not  a  few  peculiar 
features,  plainly  referable  to  a  northern  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  names  of  the  pre-Con- 
quest owners  of  land  in  this  district  as  recorded 
in  Domesday  Book  the  English  element  distinctly 
preponderates,  while  the  pflrf.ipii1arisrn  ^^  iMr>rfii, 
"mbrifl.  itsftlf  wfli;  pprhflps  rathpr  pnlitiral  than 
rafiiaL.  It  is  probable  that  the  men  of  Lincoln- 
shire would  have  preferred  a  Danish  to  either  a 
Norman  or  an  English  king,  but  they  play  no 
distinctive  part  in  the  incidents  of  this  campaign, 
which  centres  round  the  city  of  York  and  its  *" 
approaches  by  land  and  water. 

While  the  T;)f\ni^h  {\f^±  still  hung  in  the  Humber,  • 

it  was  joined  by  the  Knglkh  pviIpr  from  Rrntland^  I 
KHgftr  fVlP   Rt.Vlpling     ar>gpQft>iV     onrl    MafUow^gian^ 

-with  whom  Waltheof,  the  earl  of  Himtingdon,  and 
others  of  lesser  fame  now  associated  themselves. 
Edgar,  who  had  been  raiding  in  Lincolnshire  in- 
dependently of  his  Danish  friends,  had  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  the  garrison  of  Lincoln  castle; 
but  he  reached  the  Humber  in  safety  though  with 
only  two  companions,  and  the  f^QmhinpH  fnrrp, 
like  that  of  Harold  Hardrada  three  years  before, 
passed  on  up  the  Ouse  and  Hi<s^^harVpd  f^^  q  ^1- 

rP/^f.  flffanlr  on  VnrV^     Vn1iintPPr«  flgQPmhlpH  frnaa  i 

alii  the  neighhonring  CQtintry,  and  in  numbers 
at  least  it  was  a  formidable  army  which  on  the 
2ist  of  September  appeared  before  the  northern 

18  '  "  ■■* 
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\capital,  the -English  forming  the  van,  the  Danish 

^ilcSTthe  rear.     The  Mr>t>|nQna  in  Vr>rV  mar^fi  nogr 

tempt  to  hold  the  city  wall,  and  rinnop.ntrated  their 

Hpfpnf^A  nn  fVi^  fwr^  frirfr^cQii^c  by  the  OuSe,  Setting 

fire  to  the  adjoining  buildings,  so  that  their 
timber  might  not  be  used  to  fill  up  the  castle 
ditches.  The  flames  spread,  the  city  was  gutted, 
and,  what  was  worse  to  the  medieval  mind,  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  was  involved  in  the  ruin.  The 
struggle  which  followed  was  soon  orver;  on  the 
very  day  of  the  Danish  arrival,  while  the  city  was 

still  burning,   the  gprrignn   nf  thfi  pflgflPR  mfldft   a 

^TJI^V  WfiFf  outnimibered  by  the  enemy  within  the 
city  walls  anH  HpRtrnypH,  after  which  the  capture 
of  the  actual  fortifications  was  an  easy  matter. 
Tbe<castle»H:heinselyes--were.^nl^^^  struc- 

^  tures  planted  on  mounds  of  earth ;  their  defenders 
had  been  hopelessly  weakened  by  the  failure  of 
the  sally,  and  later  tradition  recounted  in  verse 
how  Waltheof ,  Siward's  son,  stood  by  the  gate  and 
smote  down  the  Normans  one  by  one  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  with  his  axe  as  they  tried  to 
break  away.^  The  castles  once  taken,  the  English 
hatred  of  these  signs  of  bondage  broke  out  with 

»  The  exact  scene  of  Waltheof *s  exploit  is  uncertain. 
Orderic  implies  that  the  entire  Norman  garrison  in  York 
perished  in  the  unsuccessful  sally.  Florence  of  Worcester 
states  that  the  castles  were  taken  by  storm.  The  latter 
is  certainly  the  more  probable,  and  agrees  better  with 
the  tradition,  preserved  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  of  the 
slaughter  at  the  gate.  The  gate  in  question,  on  this  reading 
of  the  story,  will  belong  to  one  of  the  castles;  it  cannot  well 
be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town. 
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fury;  the  wooden  buildings  were  instantly  broken 
up  and  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  the  luckless 
Wflliam  Malet,  with  his  wife  and  children,  a 
prisoner,  was  one  of  the  few  Normans  in  York 
who  survived  the  day. 

On  the  nth  of  Steptember,  before  the  Dan- 
ish army  had  sighted  the  walls  of  York,  Arch- 
bishop Ealdred,  one  of  the  few  Englishmen 
of  high  rank  who  accepted  the  Nooman  Con- 
quest as  iiteversible,  died,  being  worn  out  by 
extreme  age,  and  grief  at  the  ruin  which  he  fore- 
saw was  about  to  fall  on  the  men  of  his  province-  y 

^^ThPifall  fTtf  ,YmJ^  ^^'^"^  ^^^  rr^ggf  gf^r^nng  r-l>Pf];  Y^'hiVh    f 
KqH     hithfirtn     nf^Ycg^H T^ing    Winiflm's     plpn^    in 

fgrrnqf^^on    of    a    Hanigli    prip^ip^l^^)-    ^"^^y^nd    thl?^ 

TphftlHntiR  movftm^mts  in  the  southv  In  his  rage 
-— £iL  iIlF"news  the  king  caused  the  fugitives  who  had 
told  the  tale  to  be  horribly  mutilated  as  a  warning 
to  his  captains  against  possible  treachery^  and 
then  set  out  for  the  north.     Aq  hf>  Hrpw  towarHg 

tViP  Nnrt.hiimhrian  hrtrH^r^  fhc^  DariPg  ghanHnnpH 
tj^f^ir   npw    pnnqiifyt,    anH    mflrlf>    for    fliPir    Qhipg^ 

crossing  the  Humber  in  them,  and  established 
themselves  amnng  fhp  Tnfl7%J:iPg  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme.  This  movement  diverted  the  king's 
march ;  he  struck  straight  for  Lindsey  with  a  force 

of  cavalry  and  pnifsHpH  sunHry  isnlatpH  hnHifis  of 

>  The  mutilation  is  only  recorded  by  a  late  authority,  the 
Winchester  Annals. 
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thgjBQgaOJ  which  were  dispersed  among  the  fens. 
The  Danes,  finding  their  position  untenable,  took 
to  their  ships  again  and  crossed  over  to  the  York- 
shire bank,  whither  William  had  no  means  of 
following  them.  He  therefore  left  part  of  his 
troops  tmder  the  coimts  of  Mortain  and  'Eu,  to 
protect  Lindsey,  while  ViA.Kimc^lf  fiim#>H  w^fif, 
wajrds  tn  saipprp&s  r  Irral  rising  which  had  brokto 

We  know  nothing  as  to  the  persons  who  were 
responsible  for  this  last  revolt,  nor  have  we  any 
clue  as  to  their  objects,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  men 
who  at  this  time  were  laying  siege  to  the  new 

castle   of  Shrewsbury.       William    in    fKi'c  y^ar  wflg 

cnntending  with  men  nf  Celtir  as  well  as  of  iSrandi- 
qavian  race:  for  Bleddyn,  king  of  Gwynedd,  for 
the  third  time  within  three  years,  had  taken  arms 
against  the  Normans  on  the  Welsh  border.  To 
the  men  of  North  Wales,  Edric  the  Wild  brought  a 
contingent  from  Herefordshire,  and  the  citizens 
of  Chester,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  not  as  yet 
been  occupied   by  the  Normans,    joined  in    the 

attack.      TI^A  Qlli^Q  w^rA  cuPopRRfiil  in  burning  thfi 

JT.xKT'n  r^f  c;VtrPWRhiiry  and  getting  away  before  a 
Norman  force  arrived  in  relief  of  the  castle,  but" 
the  ^^taffnrHgliirp  inQurg^^pf^g  werft  less  fortunate. 
We  are  merely  told  that  King  William  '*  wiped  out 
great  numbers  of  the  rebels  with  an  easy  victory 
at  Stafford,"  but  the  Domesday  survey  of  the 
country,  in  the  large  proportion  of  land  which  it 
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returns  as  ** waste,"  suggests  that  Staffordshire  at 
this  time  received  at  William's  hand  some  measure 
of  the  doom  which  was  to  fall  upon  Yorkshire 
before  the  year  had  closed. 

In  the  meantime  tVi^  r^vnlf  nf  fVi^  gniif.Vi-wpgt/ 
liaH  nin  ifg  pnnrgp  Here  as  clsewherc  the  plans  of| 
the  revolted  English  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  capture  of  individual  castles ;  notably 
the  royal  fnrf ress  which  had  been  built  in  E^^eter 
after  the  the  siege  of  the  previous  year,  and 
the  private  stronghold  of  Count  Robert  of  Mor- 
tain  at  Montacute  in  Somerset.  The  command 
against  the  besiegers  of  Montacute  was  assumed 
by  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  who  speedily 
scattered  the  insurgents  with  an  army  drawn 
from  London,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury,  the  chief 
towns  on  the  main  road  from  the  east  to  Devon 
and  Somerset.  The  situation  at  Exeter  was 
complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  them- 

selves,  who  must  have  been  gnYinng  nof  fn  fnrfpit 

f.hp  privilpgpg  which  they  had  obtained  from 
King  William  by  the  treaty  which  had  so  recently 
concluded  their  own  revolt.  Accordingly,  when 
the  new  castle  was  beset  by  a  host  of  Devonians 
and  Comishmen,  tVi^  f owncp^r>pi^  f noW  thp  Norman 
jsid£4  and  the  garrison  on  making  a  sally  threw 
the  rebels  into  a  state  of  confusion  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  arrival  of  Brian  of  Penthievre,  who 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  castle  men. 

Now  that  no  further  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, from  the  lands  between  Trent  and  Severn 
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King  William's  hands  were,  f^pp  tn  HpaI  witVi 
the  Northttmbrian  Hifflnilty  His  lieutenants  in 
Lindsey  had  contrived  to  surprise  a  number  of  the 
Danes  as  they  were  participating  in  the  village 
feasts  with  which  the  men  of  that  district  were 
anticipating  the  customary  orgies  of  midwinter 
and  to  which  they  had  apparently  invited  their 
Danish  friends.  This,  however,  was  a  trivial 
matter;  there  was  a  probability  that  the  Danes 
would  return  to  take  possession  of  York,  and  when 
the  Conqueror  next  appears  after  the  battle  of 
Stafford,  he  is  found  at  Nottingham  on  his  way 
to  the  northern  capital.  For  fifty  miles  north  of 
Nottingham  he  followed  the  route  by  which  he 
had  ^advanced  on  to  York  in  the  previous  year, 
but  he  received  a  sudden  check  at  the  point  where 
the  road  in  question  crosses  the  Aire  near  to  the 
modem  town  of  Pontefract.  The  bridge  was 
broken,  and  the  river,  swollen  mpst  probably 
by  the  winter's  rains,  could  neither  be  forded 
nor  crossed  in  boats,  while  the  enemy  lined  the 
opposite  bank  in  force.  On  this  last  accoimt  it 
was  impossible  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  for  three 
weeks  the  army  was  kept  inactive  by  this  un- 
expected obstacle.  At  last  a  knight  called  Lisois 
de  Monasteriis,  after  examining  the  river  in  search 
of  a  ford  for  miles  above  and  below  the  camp  by 
the  broken  bridge,  discovered  a  practicable  crossing 
somewhere  among  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Leeds, 
and  forced  a  passage  with  sixty  horsemen  in 
despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  on  the  left 
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bank.  Having  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a 
crossing  at  this  point  Lisois  returned  to  Ponte- 
fract;  and  under  his  guidance  the  whole  army 
passed  the  Aire,  and  then  wheeled  round  towards 
York  through  the  difficult  country  which  borders 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ouse.  As  the  army  drew 
near  to  York.  >  news  came  that  the  QaneS-Jiad 
fivariiatftd  thft  rity.  so  the,  king  HiviHprl  his  fnrrp.^ 
sending   one   detachpi^nf.   f^   r^nupy  gnH    r^p^\T 

thft  niinfid  rastlfts.  and  anothpir  t.o  the,  Hiimhp,r  to 
v^^P  fVio  rian^c  I'n  rhf^nV  But  hc  himsclf  had 
other  work  to  do,  and  did  not  enter  York  at  this 
time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  NoiixiaxL4:kassag£Lj:]L£hfi 
Aiffi^ hazardous  as  it  had  been,  had  really  d^mor- 
;^1ifi«4  thp  Nnrfhiimhrian  insnrgPTit.s  and  thfiir 
ngnigVi  allyg  TVjp  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  fell 
back  on  the  Humber  at  once  without  striking  a 
blow;  the  masg  nf  tbp  nflfivp  RnglicK  under  arms 

would  seem  to  have  rpf irpH  giTnnltQnpnuQly  umnng 
fhp  hilk  nf  wPRtPm  VnrWghirP^  for  thp  Conqueror 
nnw  fnmpH  fn  fViPir  pnrgiiif.  anr^  fr.  fViA  /^AfitiifA 
rpHiif?tinn  of  tViP  inhnspit^hlp  1;^,pH  With  grim 
determination  he  worked  his  way  along  the  wooded 
valleys  which  intersect  the  great  moimtain  chain 
of  northern  England,  and  deliberately  harnkd 
that,  rpginn  so  t.ha,t,no  human  being  might  find  t.hp> 
means  of  suhsistenrp  there.  Resistance  isolated 
and  ineffectual  he  must  have  met;  but  now  for 
once  submission  brought  no  favour,  and  those 
who  perished  in  the  nameless  struggles  in  which 
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despairing  men  flung  themselves  hopelessly  upon 
tjie  line  of  his  inexorable  march,  imderwent  a 
shorter  agony  than  remained  for  those  who  sur- 
vived to  see  their  homes,  with  all  their  substance, 
smouldering  in  the  track  of  the  destroying  army. 
But  the  spin>.  was  sr^ion  bgaten  out  of  thg  ruined 
men,   and  without  fearing  surprise  or  ambush 

William  rnilld  HUnHp  Viic  army  Qfill  fiirfViAr  at^ 
qiiiWpTi  fViP  Higmal   prnnAQC  nf  H^Qtmnfinn        Soon 

his  soldiers  were  scattered  in  camps  over  an  area 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  north  and  east  of 
Yorkshire  underwent  the  fate  which  the  Con- 
queror in  person  had  inflicted  on  the  West  Riding. 
,  '  Before  Christmas  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
Y.  '  land  from  the  North  Sea  to  Morecambe  Bay  had 
become  with  the  rarest  exceptions  a  ,  dpsertpH 
wilderness. 

^he  harrying  of  Yorkshire  is  one  of  the  few 
events  of  the  kind  in  regard  to  which  the  custom- 
ary rhetoric  of  the  medieval  chronicler  is  only 
substantiated  by  documentary  evidence.  From 
the  narratives  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  Simeon  of 
Durham  alone,  we  should  gain  a  fair  impression 
of  the  ghastly  reality  of  the  great  devastation, 
but  a  few  columns  of  the  Domesday  survey  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  estimate 
the  result  of  the  havoc  for  the  purposes  of  the 
royal  treasury,  are  infinitely  the  more  suggestive. 
On  page  after  page,  with  deadly  iteration,  manor 
after  manor  is  reported  **  waste,''  and  even  in 
the  places  where  agricultural  life  had  been  re- 
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instituted,  and  the  burned  villages  rebuilt,  the 
men  who  inhabited  them  formed  but  pitiful 
little  groups  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
ruin.  As  to  the  fate  nf  the  indiinrliiflls  who 
had  fled  before  King  William's  army,  in  the  fatal 
December,  no  certain  tale  can  be  told.    Mflny  snid  j- 

tried  to  malrp  their  way  snuthwarrl  into  the  more 
prosperous  midland  shires;  the  local  history  of 
Evesham  Abbey  relates  how  crowds  of  fugitives 
from  the  districts  visited  by  the  Conqueror  in  this 
campaign  thronged  the  streets  of  the  little  town, 
and  Jiow  each  day  five  of  six  of  them,  worn 
out  by  himger  and  weariness,  died,  and  received 
burial  by  the  prior  of  the  monastery.  Many  no 
doubt  tried  to  keep  themselves  alive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  old  homes  until  the  rigour  of 
the  winter  had  passed  away ;  but  fifty  years  later 
it  was  well  remembered  in  the  north  how  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  now  overtaken  by 
famine  lay  rotting  by  the  roadsides.  Even  so  late 
as  Stephen's  time,  a  southern  writer,  William 
of  Mahnesbury,  tells  us  how  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  north  still  bore  abundant  traces  of  what  had 
passed  during  the  winter  of  1069. 

The  festival  ol  CliiiyunciJ  taiuiMd  a  short  break 
in  the  grim  progress  of  King  William.  His  work 
was  not  by  any  means  completed  in  the  north; 
the  Danes  were  still  in  the  Humber;  Chester 
remained  in  virtual  independence.  And  so  the 
regalia  and  royal  plate  were  brought  from  the 
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treasury  at  Winchester,  and  the  Christmas  feast 
was  held  at  York  with  so  much  of  the  traditional 
splendour  as  the  place  and  occasion  permitted. 
The  ceremony  over,  the  campaign  was  resumed, 
and  in  the  New  Year  the  Conqueror  set  out  to  htmt 
down  a  body  of  Englishmen  who  seem  to  have 
entrenched  themselves  among  the  marshes  which 
then  lay  between  the  Cleveland  hills  .and  the 
estuary  of  the  Tees.^  The  rebels,  however,  de- 
camped by  night  on  hearing  of  the  king's  ad- 
vance, and  William  spent  fifteen  days  by  the 
Tees,  during  which  time  Earl  Waltheof  made 
his  submission  in  person  and  Gospatric  sent  en- 
voys who  swore  fealty  on  his  behalf.  Gospatric 
was  therefore  restored  to  his  earldom,  and  William 
returned  to  York,  keeping  to  the  difficult  coimtry 
of  the  East  Riding  in  preference  to  the  Roman 
road  which  led  southward  from  the  Tees  near 
Darlington  down  the  plain  of  the  Ouse.^  It  is 
probable  that  William  chose  this  route  with  the 
object  of  hunting  down  any  scattered  bands  of 
outlawed  Englishmen  which  might  have  hung 
together  thus  far  in  this  inaccessible  region;  but 
his  force  suffered  severely  through  the  cold, 
many  of  the  horses  died,  and  on  one  occasion  he 

»  Ordericus'  narrative  at  this  point  is  not  very  clear,  but 
this  is  probably  his  meaning. 

2  By  Ordericus  William  is  made  to  return  to  York  through 
Hexham  (' '  Hangustaldam  revertabatur  a  Tesca  ") .  This  being 
impossible  it  is  generally  assumed  that  Helmsley  (Hamilac 
in  D.  B.)  should  be  read  for  Hexham,  in  which  case  William 
would  probably  cross  the  Cleveland  hills  by  way  of  Bilsdale. 
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himself  lost  his  way  and  became  separated  from 
his  army  with  only  six  companions  for  an  entire 
night.  York,  however,  was  reached  in  safety 
at  last,  and  the  rpHnrtinn  nf  Nnrfliii^h|jo  was 
acromplishfid. 

It  was  now  possible  to  enter  upon  the  final 
stage  of  the  campaign,  and,  after  making  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  safety  of  York, 
William  spt^it  on  J-|][g^Jgstt  a^^  ^^^^  fr^trtYiiHoKip 

If^jsanis  t.hfi  nnn  important  town   irr  Kngi«^^ 
Whirii  .had  i^P^^^^^^ll^^^  '73ifisiter  * 

still  ncid  out  uT  English  hands,  and  apart  from  its 
strategical  importance  the  citizens  of  the  great 
port  had  definitely  attracted  King  William's  at- 
tention by  the  part  which  they  had  played  in 
the  recent  siege  of  Shrewsbury.  His  hold  on  the 
north  would  never  be  secure  until  he  had  reduced 
the  town  where  Irish  Vikings  and  Welsh  moun- 
taineers might  at  any  time  collect  their  forces 
for  an  attack  upon  the  settled  midlands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  g^ogrflphif^al  ^iffl^ni^i^g  in  the 

way  of  a  HirAof  matY^Vi  frnm  Vnylr  fn  PVif^cf^r  weTC 

gaOIjQQUBr.  From  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  York  to 
the  Mersey  Valley,  the  altitude  of  the  grotmd 
never  descends  to  a  point  below  500  feet  above 
sea  level;  and,  since  the  Roman  highway  from 
York  to  Manchester  had  fallen  into  ruin,  no 
roads  crossed  this  wild  cotmtry  except  such 
tracks  as  served  for  communication  between 
village  and  village.    But  a  more  serious  cause  of 
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danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  ^jjoy  itself  now 

hf^gan  to  fhnw  fumhums^  sympfntmi  whw4i  tniglit 
^Kicfly  H^»v^Vip  Witrfc  a/*Hta1  wwtkiy       Xhc  Stiain  ctf 

the  protracted  campaign  was  telling  upon  the 
men;  and  the  mercenary  portion  of  the  army, 
represented  by  the  scddiers  from  Anjou*  Brittany, 
and  Maine,  b^;an  to  clamour  for  their  discharge, 
complaining  that  these  incessant  marches  were 
more  intcderable  than  even  the  irksome  duty  of 
castle  guard.     ThfiLXoQqueixff  in  reply  merely 

derhLTpA  that  hp  h^H  no  iisp  for  thp  rowRirls  who 
^BJizhi^  frfc  H^xM^i-f  Wtmjt  and,  trusting  himself  to 
the  loyalty  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  army,  he 
plunged  straightway  into  the  hills  which  separate 
the  modem  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
Part  at  least  of  the  route  now  followed  at  the 
close  of  January  must  have  lain  through  districts 
which  had  been  swept  bare  of  all  provisions  in  the 
great  harrying  of  December;  and  the  army  was  at 
times  reduced  to  feed  on  the  horses  which  had 
perished  in  the  swamps,  that  continually  inter- 
cepted the  line  of  advance.  The  storms  of  rain 
and  hail  which  fell  at  this  time  were  considered 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  earliest  account  of  the 
march  which  we   possess,  and  we  can  see  that 

nothing  hut  tViP  Pvampl^  nf  -l^ing  Williann'g  own 

muragre  and  pnHnrance  held  the  armv  together 
and  hrongrVit  it  Hnwn  in  5;afety  into  the  Cheshire 

plain.    Chpstfr  would  appear  to  have  ^mxendfiied 

*  "  Desertores,  vero,  velut  inertes,  pavidosque  et  invalidos, 
St  diflcedant,  parvi  pendit." 
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wjf^nut  dflTing  tn  stanrl  a  siVgP,  and  With  JtS 
s^l^miRsion,    giiflrantppH    as  nQiifll    hy  fh^   fnnnHa, 

tinn  nf  a  rastle,^  t.hp.  Conqueror's  wnrk  was  Hone 
c^f  iflgf  in  flip  nnriji  'Rrnm  Chester  he  moved  to 
wStaffofd.  where  annthpr  pflstlp  was  raised  and 
garrisoned,  and  then  marched  directly  across 
England  to  Salisbury,  at  which  place  the  army  was 
disbanded,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  who 
had  protested  against  the  present  expedition  and 
were  now  kept  under  arms  for  forty  days  longer 
as  a  mark  of  the  king's  disfavour. 

In  the  meantime,  Ky  q  cViifni  pt^/^^  r^f  Hiplnmany^ 
Willifttn  haH  hppn  injuring  himsplf  agflingf.  artivp 

Vir|Qfi1ify    #^n    fVi/^    porf    r^f    fVi^    nonicVi    flp^f         Earl 

Asbiom  and  his  associates  had  taken  but  little 
gain  as  yet  from  their  English  adventure;  and 
the  earl  proved  very  amenable  when  a   secret ' 
embassy  came  to  him  from  thfi  king,  promising 
him,  a  large  snm  of  money  and  t.hp  right  of  provi- 

f^inping.  livQ  mpn  nt  fhp  Pvppngp  nf  fViP  Hwpllprc 
QlrLng  fliP  pnacf   fnr  fliP  rPirtqinrJpr  nf  the  winter. 

on  the  sole  condition  that  he  should  keep  the 
peace   towards   the   royal   troops   thenceforward 
until  his  departure.    The  earl,  thus  made  secure  I 
of  some  personal  profit,  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  \ 
until  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  the  Danish  | 
ships  still  hung  in  the  English  waters. 

>  Chester  castle  was  planted  within  arrow  shot  of  the 
landing  stage  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  and  also  com- 
manded the  bridge  which  carried  the  road  from  the  Cheshire 
plain  to  the  North  Wales  coast. 
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TInA  Tiarrying  nf  Nnrf ViiimhA>     the  ItlOSt  Salient 

event  of "these"twelve  months  of  ceaseless  activity, 

was    Q    mAQciiri^   wliiVli    if   wniilr^    Ka  impnggihtp   tn 
justify   anH    impfirf:inftnt   tn   ftymsfi.      It   was   the 

lnsir.a.1  rftsnlt  of  t.hfi  oppo.sit.ioTi  of  an  irrfimncil- 

ahlp  people  tn  an  inflPYihIp  r>r^nqiiAiv^r  After  the 
battle  of  Hastings  had  shattered  the  specious 
unity  of  the  old  English  state,  each  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  might  still  have  secured  peace  by 
full  submission^  or  honour  by  consistent  and 
coherent  resistance;  the  men  of  Northumbria 
took  the  one  course  which  was  certain  to  invite 
disaster,  nor,  terrible  as  was  the  resultant  suffer- 
ing, can  we  say  that  vengeance  was  undeserved. 
War  in  the  eleventh  century  was  at  best  a  cruel 
business,  but  we  cannot  fairly  accuse  the  Con- 
queror of  deliberately  aggravating  its  horrors 
without  the  impulse  of  what  he  must  have  re- 
garded as  necessity.  He  had  to  deal  with  a 
people  whom  he  could  not  trust,  who  had  sworn 
submission  and  had  broken  their  oaths,  and  the 
means  at  his  disposal  were  few.  He  could  not 
deport  the  population  of  Northumbria  as  Crom- 
well was  to  deport  the  native  Irish  under  not 
dissimilar  circumstances;  his  Normans  were  too 
few  as  yet  to  garrison  effectively  all  the  wild  land 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Scottish  border. 
The  one  course  which  remained  to  the  Conqueror 
.^wflR  for  ]iim  to  place  the  rebels  bevond  the  possi- 

bility    of    rpvoltincT    a^ain      anH     V>p    fnllnwf^H    fViic 
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anmiint — that  ^orthumbria  w^g  w^<^|.pf^  r\^qt 
the  heat  nf  wars,  hnt.  dfi1ihfirat.f^lv  at  th^  hidd^ 
01  pQiuicai  necgssSy^^^^aF  tti€  act  spemed  most 
i^t-Aflilfiil  f/S  fT^A  ^hrnw^fJlMTv  whf\  l^^Xr^'TT^^rxfwi  it. 

Men  were  only  too  well  accustomSa'  to  the  sight  of 
mined  villages,  of  starving  women  and  children; 
but  these  things  seemed  less  terrible  as  the  work 
of  Scotch  and  Danish  freebooters  than  as  the 
conscious  intention  of  the  crowned  king  of  the 
land.    Nor  must  we  forget  fV>Qf  wf  ^^  ^^^  Vn/M»7 

how  far  King.WiUiiam  w^g  rgftttv  mnms  against 

Ahf^    oiirrpnf.   nnilifary    prapfiPf^    nf   hig    fimp        The 

monastic  chroniclers,  whose  opinion  of  the  case 
commends  itself  to  us  in  virtue  of  its  humanity, 
were  men  brought  by  the  fact  of  their  vocation  to 
a  clearer  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual  life 
than  that  possessed  by  the  lay  world  around  them. 
We  know  what  Ordericus  Vitalis  thought  of  the 
great  harrying,  perhaps  eveij  what  William  of 
Poitiers,  the  Conqueror's  own  chaplain,  thought 
of  it,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  appeared  to 
William  Fitz  Osbem  or  Roger  de  Montgomery. 

According  to  his  approved  custom,  the  Con- 
queror kept  the  Easter  following  these  events 
at  Westminster,  and  tv>^  f#^Qgf  wag  QtfpnHAH  by 

thi-Pf^  papal   Ipgfltfig  nf  high   ranV  wVingP  prpgpnpp 
^piarVg  fliA  h^gnnnirig  nf  fVi^  Ar^r>1ftgiQgfir>Ql  .-r^fntt^tj- 

liOB  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  its  place 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  legal  and  administra- 
tive changes  produced  by  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  bxokeiLjaatiDnal 
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party  was  gathering  its  forces  for  a  last  stand, 
and   the   focal   point   of   the   English  resistance 
shifts  to  the  extreme  east  of  the  land. 
At  each  stage  in  the  Norman  Conquest  there  is 
^./  always  one  particular-jiisljict  roimd  which  the 

main  interest  centres  for  the  time,  the  operations^ 
of  war  elsewhere  being  of  subsidiary  importance. 
It  was  the  men  of  Kent  and  Sussex  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  first  shock  of  the  invasion;  it  was 
the  men  of  the  north  who  held  the  field  in  1069, 
and  now,  in  the  last  period  of  English  resistance, 
our  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  rectangular 
tract  of  land  which  lies  between  Welland,  Ermine 
.  Street,  Ouse,  and  Wash.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
after  eight  centuries  of  drainage,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  reconstruct  the  geographical  features  which 
in  1^070  made  the  Fenland  the  most  inaccessible 
part  of  KngrlanH  south  of'the  Humber.  Except 
for  a  narrow  tract  north  of  Huntingdon  and  St. 
Ives,  no  part  of  this  district  rises  to  one  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  great  part  it  was  still 
covered  with  the  swamps  and  meres  of  stagn^ 
wf^tpr  wViioVi  gave  to  the  eastern  half  of  this 
region  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  In  so  far  as 
cultivation  had  already  extended  into  this  inhos- 
pitable quarter,  it  may  fairly  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  fivf^  gr^at  nbbpys  of  Ppitprborough, 
Thnm^y^  TrnwIanH    Pamcf^y    anH  Fly,  whirVi  Horn- 

inflt^fl  thf>  fpns  ^nH   round  which  the  events  of 
the  campaign  of  1070  arrange  themselves. 

Abbot  Brand  of  Peterborough,  whose  recogni- 
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tion  of  Edgar  the  EtheUng  as  king  had  so  deeply 
moved  the  Conqueror's  wrath  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation,  had  died  on  November  27,  1069.^ 
At  this  moment  King  William  was  in  the  thick  of 
his  Northumbrian  difficulties,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  appointment  to  Peterborough 
was  made  until  the  quieter  times  of  the  following 
spring.  In  or  before  May,  however,  the  abbey 
was  given  to  a  man  whose  selection  for  the  post 
proves  that  the  king  had  received  warning  of  the 
coming  disquiet  in  the  east.  Th^^^^^  ^^  T^^omp 
abbot  of  Malmesbury,  had  probably  made  himself 
useful  in  north  Wiltshire  while  William  was  en- 
gaged beyond  the  Humber,  for  the  jcepuiation 
fr^r  milifanf  gmy^nfy  which  hc  had  Created  in  the 

south  wq^R  fhpt  rfiaann  for  liic  frondafinn  fr>  a  pncf. 

of,  danger  in  the  Fenland,  ' '  By  God's  splendour, ' ' 
said  King  William,  **if  he  is  more  of  a  knight  than 
an  abbot  I  will  find  him  a  man  who  will  meet  all 
his  attacks,  where  he  can  prove  his  valour  and 
his  knighthood  and  practise  the  art  of  war.  "2 
The  man  in  question  was  no  other  than  the  famous 
Hereward,  and  Thorold  was  not  long  before  he 
saw  traces  of  his  handiwork. 

The  amoimt  of  authentic  fact  which  we  kn6w 
about  Hereward  is  in  very  small  proportion  to 
the  great  mass  of  legend  which  has  gathered 
round  his  name.  His  parentage  is  quite  tmknown, 
but  there  are  several  incidental  entries  in  Domes- 

*  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1069. 
2  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Pontificum,  8  420. 
19 
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day  which  connect  him  with  the  western  edge  of 
the  Fenland  and  which  all  occur  in  the  Lincolnshire 
portion  of  the  survey.  From  these  entries  we  learn 
that  Hereward  had  been  a  tenant  of  two  of  the 
great  Fenland  abbeys,  namely  Crowland  and 
Peterborough,  and  we  also  gather  that  the  former 
house  had  found  him  an  tmsatisfactory  person 
with  whom  to  have  dealings.  The  jurors  of 
Aveland  Wapentake  in  Lincolnshire  told  the 
Domesday  commissioners  that  Abbot  Ulfketil  of 
Crowland  had  let  the  abbey's  estate  in  the  viU 
of  Rippingale  to  Hereward  on  terms  to  be  ar- 
ranged mutually  year  by  year,  but  they  add  that 
the  abbot  took  possession  of  the  land  again  before 
Hereward  fled  from  the  country  because  he  did 
not  keep  to  his  agreement.  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
Hereward  was  seemingly  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  lands  which  he  held  of  Peterborough  abbey 
at  the  moment  when  his  name  first  appears  in 
the  national  history. 

At  some  time  in  the  course  of  May,  but  before 
Abbot  Thorold  had  taken  possession  of  his  abbey, 
the  Danish  (\e.e±.  of  which  we  have  heard  nothing 
since  the  previous  y^ar  QaiUH  up  fViP  Ongp  fiO 
"Rly^  Thus  far  its  leaders  would  seem  to  have 
kept  the  agreement  which  they  had  made  with 
King  William  after  his  capture  of  York,  and  the 
fact  that  they  now  appear  as  taking  the  offensive 
once  more  is  probably  explained  by  a  statement 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  that 

»  Domesday  Book,  i.,  346. 
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of  Denmark  had  come  in  pprgnn  tn  the  Humber.^ 

DflniRh  rf^rnnqiifist  of  Kngl^nri,  and  on  the  appear-/ 
ance  of  Earl  Asbiom  at  Ely  they  joined  him  inl 
great /jujmbers.     Among  them,  and  pmhahljc-ati 

fhMT  J)S^/  WQQ    TT^r^warr^^  anr\    the    firSt  fruit  of[ 

the  alliance  was  a  successful  raid  on  the  wealthy 
and  improtected  monastery  of  Peterborough. 
The  monks  received  just  sufficient  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger  to  enable  them  to  send  an 
urgent  message  to  Abbot  Thorold,  asking  for  help, 
and  also  to  hide  some  of  the  more  precious  treas- 
ures of  their  house,  and  then  at  mid-day  Hereward 
and  his  gang  were  on  them.  They  came  by  boat, 
for  even  at  this  date  there  were  canals  which 
connected  the  Ouse  at  Ely  with  the  Nene  at 
Peterborough,  and  began  to  clamour  for  admis- 
sion to  the  abbey.  2  But  the  monks  had  closed 
their  doors  and  defended  them  stoutly,  so  that 
Hereward  was  driven  to  bum  the  houses  which 
clustered  roimd  the  abbey  gate  in  order  to  force 

» Peterborough  Chronicle,  1070. 

2  The  passages  which  follow  are  founded  on  the  narrative 
of  Hugh  "Candidus,*'  a  monk  of  Peterborough,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  wrote  an  account  of  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey,  and  inserts  a  long  passage  descriptive  of  the  events  of 
1070.  The  beginning  of  his  narrative  agrees  closely  with  the 
contemporary  account  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  but  his 
tale  of  the  doings  of  the  Danes  in  Ely  after  the  sack  of 
Peterborough  is  independent,  and  bears  every  mark  of  truth. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  to  test  Hugh's  work,  in  regard  to 
other  matters,  its  accuracy  is  confirmed.  See  Feudal  England, 
163,  V.C.H.  Notts,  i.,  222.  Hugh's  Chronicle  has  not  been 
printed  since  its  edition  by  Sparke  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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an  entrance.  Incidentally  the  whole  of  Peter- 
borough was  burned  down,  with  the  exception  of 
the  church  and  a  single  house,  but  the  outlaws 
had  got  inside  the  monastery.  The  monks  begged 
them  to  do  no  harm,  but,  without  heeding,  they 
burst  into  the  church,  seized  all  the  movable 
articles  of  value  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  and  tried  to  tear  down  the  great  rood  cross. 
To  the  clamours  of  the  monks  arotmd  them  they 
shouted  that  they  did  it  all  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  as  Hereward  was  a  tenant  of  the 
abbey  the  monks  believed  him.  Indeed,  Here- 
ward himself  in  after  years  declared  that  he  had 
been  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  best  intentions, 
for  he  believed  that  the  Danes  would  beat  Bang 
William  and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  treasures  of  the  church  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends  for  a  little  while,  than 
that  they  should  fall  for  ever  into  the  possession 
of  the  Frenchmen. 

C;n    fhf^    mrm|rg    wPrA^r^Qffprpri    anH    fViP    wealth 

of  the  Gold^ncoTOuj^^^ras  carried  off  to  Ely  and 
hpnHfH  oTTPr  fn  fht^  nan^g  who  do  not  Seem  to 
have  shared  Hereward's  sentiments  with  regard  to 
its  ultimate  destination.  Among  the  captives 
who  were  carried  off  from  Peterborough  was 
Rt.hplwnlH.  thf^  prior,  who,  in  hope  of  better 
Hays.  Hfivntfid  himself  secretlv  to  the  recovery 
of    t|ifi    rfijys    pnntflinpH    in    thp.    jpwpIIpH    shrint^s 

which  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
plunder  that  had  just  been   taken.     With   this 
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object  in  view,  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  despoilers  of  his  home,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  Danais  rnmmittpd 
tJie.ir..tirpasiirp.  to  his  rii.st,ofly,  and  promised  him  a 
bishopric  in  Denmark  if  he  chose  to  return  with 
them.  Being  a  discreet  man,  he  pretended  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  and  in  the  meantime 
possessed  himself  of  the  tools  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  Q>^c^-fQofinn  r>f  fVi^  r^ii^c  And  on  a 
certain  day,  while  the  Danes  were  holding  a  great 
feast,  to  celebrate  the  winning  of  so  great  a  treas- 
ure at  so  small  a  cost,  Ethelwold  took  his  tools 
and  set  to  work,  beginning  his  operations  on  the 
reliquary  which  he  knew  to  contain  the  arm  of 
St.  Oswald.  To  prevent  interruption  he  placed 
two  servants  on  guard,  one  in  the  house  where 
the  Danes  were  feasting,  and  the  other  midway 
between  the  latter  place  and  the  scene  of  his  own 
labours.  The  task  progressed  without  greater 
difficulty  than  was  to  be  expected,  although  one 
of  the  chests  was  so  tightly  clamped  with  iron 
that  Ethelwold  would  have  abandoned  it  had 
he  not  trusted  in  God  and  St.  Oswald.  At  last 
the  relics  were  all  secured  and  hidden  temporarily 
in  the  straw  of  the  prior's  bed,  he  being  careful 
to  replace  the  gold  and  silver  fittings  of  the 
shrines  as  they  were  before.  But  at  the  critical 
moment  the  Danes  broke  up  to  go  to  vespers  and 
Ethelwold  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  taken, 
in  which  event  it  is  probable  that  his  pious  zeal 
would  have  been  ilewarded  with  the  crown  of 
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martyrdom.  But,  without  leaving  his  room, 
the  prior,  who  was  covered  with  sweat  and  very 
red  from  his  labour  in  the  heat  of  a  June  afternoon, 
washed  his  face  in  cold  water  and  went  out  to  his 
captors  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  they, 
who  we  are  told  reverenced  him  as  a  father, 
flocked  rotmd  him  but  asked  no  inconvenient 
questions.  And  on  the  following  day  he  sent  his 
two  servants  to  Hereward — because  his  comrades 
were  infesting  all  the  water-ways — under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  wished  to  fetch  something  from 
Peterborough,  but  in  reality  thpv  went^  to  thft 
nearer  monflst^pr  of  T^amspv  and  gave  the  relics 
into  the  charge  of  the  abbot  of  that  place. 

At  this  point  the  adventures  of  Prior  Ethel- 
wold  touch  the  current  of  the  general  history. 
King  Williflm.  in  orHer.  prpf;iimahlv.  tn  HiviHe  thp. 
insnrgpnt  Rng1if;Vimp,n  from  thpir  Dflnish  aUigg, 
marie,  a.  trpatv  with  Swegn  of  Denmark,  hv  which 
Vijg  ciihjpptQ  wprp  tn  Hp  allnwpH  fn.  Rail  for  i^Vifj;? 
fath,erland  without  hindrance  and  in  possession 
of  ^11  t.hp  spoil  thpy  ViaH  gainpH  in  the  course  of 
the  past  months.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
offer,  but  gained  little  by  it  in  the  event,  for  a 
great  storm  arose  which  scattered  their  ships, 
and  the  last  we  hear  of  the  treasures  of  Peter- 
borough is  their  destruction,  in  a  nameless  Danish 
town,  in  a  great  fire  which  arose  through  the 
drunkenness  of  their  guardians.  In  the  meantime, 
Ethelwold,  his  troubles  over,  collected  his  fellow- 
monks  and  came  back  to  Peterborough,  where 
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they  found  Abbot  Thorold,  and  restored  the  serv- 
ices which  had  been  suspended  during  the  recent 
disturbances.  One  unexpected  difficulty  indeed 
manifested  itself:  the  Ramsey  people  refused  to 
give  up  the  relics  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
their  care  in  the  moment  of  peril.  But  the  abbot 
of  Ramsey  was  soon  brought  into  a  better  mind; 
the  sacristan  of  the  monastery  received  a  super- 
natural intimation  that  his  house  was  acting 
imjustly ,  and  Thorold  of  Peterborough  threatened  ^ 
to  bum  Ramsey  abbey  to  the  ground  unless  the 
relics  were  given  back.  And  so  the  heroic  efforts 
of  Ethelwold  were  not  frustrated  of  their  purpose. 
So  quickly  had  events  moved  that  only  one  week 
had  elapsed  between  the  coming  of  Hereward 
to  Peterborough  and  the  departure  of  the  Danish 
fleet.     But  an  entire  year  had  yet  to  pass  before 

the    T<^1p    of   'FAf    WQg    finaUy    olf^arf^H    ni    ifg     rphf^l 

gaxdson.    It  does  not  seem  that  the  withdrawal' 
of  the  Danes  made  any  difference  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ely  by  the  JEnglish,  and  during  thcLadnter 
r^f  Tnyn  fVif>  TcU  hf^namf^  a  gathering  point  for  the 

lay^     adbPTPnti;     of     flip     hrnVpn     national     parfy 

Very  few  of  them  were  left  now.  RHg^Tj  their 
nominal  head,  was  living  in  peare  with  King 
Malroltn  of  Rpntlpnd ;  Waltheof,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Danish  earls  of  Northumbria, 
was  at  this  moment  in  enjoyment  of  an  earldom 
in  the  midlands  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  included  the  Isle  of  Ely  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  F^Hwin  anH  Morr^ar  now  finally  took 
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their  departure  from  William's  court,  and  raised 
the  last  of  their  futile  protests  against  the  Nor- 
man rule. 

Hitherto  inseparable,  on  this  occasion  the 
brother  earls  took  different  courses,  and  the 
result  was  disastrous  to  both  of  them.  Morcar 
joined  the  outlaws  in  Ely;  Edwin  struck  out  for  the 
Scotch  kingdom,  and  from  our  meagre  informa- 
tion about  his  last  months  it  would  seem  that' he 
had  in  view  some  great  scheme  of  reviving  once 
more  the  old  friendship  between  his  house  and  the 
Welsh  princes  and  of  supporting  the  combination 
with  Scotch  aid.  But  fate  overtook  him  before 
he  had  time  to  give  another  exhibition  of  his 
political  worthlessness,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  end  were  tragic  and  mysterious.  Three 
brothers,  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him  and  were  attending  him  in  his  wanderings, 

hp.traypH  him  to  thp  Nnrmpn?;/  and  in  attempting 

to  escape,  his  retreat  was  blocked  by  a  river 
swollen  at  the  moment  by  a  high  tide.  On  its 
bank  the  last  earl  of  Mercia  turned  at  bay,  and 
with  twenty  horsemen  at  his  side  made  a  des- 
perate defence  until  the  whole  band  was  cut  down ; 
Edwin  himself,  it  would  appear,  falling  by  the 
hands  of  the  three  traitors  of  his  household.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  the  same  three  brothers 
brought  it  to  King  William  in  the  expectancy  of  a 
great  reward.  But  the  Conqueror  on  the  spot 
outlawed  them  for  their  treason  to  their  lord, 
and  shed  tears  of  grief  over  Edwin's  head;  for  the 
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handsome,  fickle  young  earl,  with  all  his  faults, 
had  really  won  the  love  of  the  grim  sovereign 
from  whom  he  had  thrice  revolted.* 

Edwin  fell  through  treachery,  but  he  met  his 
death  in  the  sight  of  the  sun;  another  fate  re- 
mained for  his  brother  and  for  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates whose  end  is  known  to  us.    TIip  pan^P  nf, 

thp.HpfpnHPTR  nf  Riy  waj^  hnpplpAQ  frniT|  ^.hp  oiitspt. 

Their  revolt  was  a  hindrance  to  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  Anglo-Norman  government,  but  a 

b^nH  nf  niiflawQ  in    t.ViP  fpnlanH    f>nii1H  Hn  lifi^lp  tn 

affprt  the  course  of  events  elsewhere;  Ely  com- 
manded no  great  road  or  river,  and  its  Isle  was  too 
small  an  area  to  support  an  independent  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  rest  of  the  land.  Its  reduc- 
tion was  only  a  question  of  time,  complicated  by 
the  geographical  difficulties  of  the  district.  It  was 
necessary  that  all  the  waterways  leading  from 
the  fens  to  the  open  sea  should  be  blocked,  and 
this  implied  the  concentration  of  a  considerable 
number  of  ships  and  men-at-arms  along  the 
Great  and  Little  Ouse.  The  siege  of  a  quarter 
of  Cambridgeshire  demanded  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  men  and  money  than  that  of  a  single 
town  or  castle ;  but  Hereward  and  his  friends  in 
due  time  were  driven  back  on  Ely  itself,  from 
which  their  raiding  parties  would  make  occa- 
sional descents  upon  the  neighbouring  villages. 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  216.  The  death  of  Edwin  formed 
the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  as 
Orderic  possessed  it. 
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The  Conqueror  fixed  his  headqtiarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, some  fifteen  miles  from  Ely,  and  his  main 
attack  was  directed  at  the  point  where  the  Ouse  is 
crossed  by  an  ancient  causeway  near  the  village 
of  Aldreth.  But  even  from  the  latter  place-  there 
remained  some  six  miles  of  fen  to  be  crossed  before 
Ely  itself  could  be  reached,  and  we  are  told  on 
good  authority  that  William  caused  a  bridge, 
two  miles  long,  to  be  built  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Isle.i 

The  legendary  accounts  of  the  exploits  of 
Hereward  tell  many  tales  of  the  struggle  which 
raged  before  the  Norman  army  had  pierced  the 
natural  defences  of  Ely,  but  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  exact  means  by  which  the  place  was  fi- 
nally reduced.  OnP  Qfrpam  nf  frar^itinn  flSRigmfid 
fVip  fall  nf  flip  Tqlp  tn  t.Vip  frparViPry  nf  the  ahho^ 
anH    mnnVgnf   Riy,    anH,    although  the   authority 

for  such  a  statement  is  not  first-rate,  it  has  com- 
monly been  accepted  as  representing  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  2  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
position  in  which  the  monks  of  Ely  found  them- 
selves was  undesirable  at  the  best.  The  conduct 
of  Hereward  and  his  men  at  Peterborough  proves 
them  to  have  been  no  respecters  of  holy  places, 
and  if  the  abbey  bought  immediate  safety  by 
conniving  at  the  deeds  of  the  outlaws  in  its 
neighbourhood,  it  ran  the  risk  of  the  ultimate 
confiscation  of  its  lands  when  King  William  had 
restored  order.  Small  blame  should  rest  upon 
»  Florence  of  Worcester,  1070.         2  Historia  Eliensis,  240. 
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the  abbot  if  he  broke  through  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  assisting  the  Conqueror  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Isle.  But  whatever  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  fall  of  Ely,  a  large  numt;)er  ^ 
of  it.s  ,f1pfpnrlpr.s  fpll  int.n  Wi11ia.m'.s  ha.r3d.s  and 
many  of  them  received  from  him  such  measure 
as  twenty  years  before  he  had  dealt  to  the  men  of 
Alengon.  Some  were  blinded  or  otherwise  muti- 
lated and  allowed  to  go  free,  others  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Earl  Morcar  himself  was  sent  into 
Normandy  a  prisoner  and  committed  to  the  charge  t 
of  Roger  de  Beaumont^;  the  other  captives  of 
note  were  scattered  over  the  country  in  different 
fortresses.  But  Hereward,  who  in  all  our  author- 
ities stands  out  as  the  leader  of  the  resistance 
escaped  through  the  marshes  and  a  small 
part  of  his  band  got  clear  of  the  Isle  in  his 
company.2 

Whatever  the  recent  behaviour  of  the  monks 
"'of  Ely  may  have  been,  the  ahhpy  was  rnnstrained 

fo   hiiy   finn  VirigV   pt^anf^   p|^  p^,  jieavy  pricP.       ScVCn 

hundred  marks  of  silver  were  originally  demanded 
by  the  Conqueror,  but  the  money  was  found  to  be 
of  light  weight,  and  three  hundred  marks  more 
were  exacted  before  the  abbot  and  monks  were 
reckoned  quit  by  the  king's  officer.  Moreover, 
the  very  precincts  of  the  abbey  were  invaded  to 
find  the  site  for  a  castle  to  command  the  southern 
fenland:  King  William  himself  having  chosen  the 

>  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  216. 
*  Florence  of  Worcester,  1071. 
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ground  during  a  flying  visit  which  he  had  paid 
to  Ely  one  day  while  the  monks  were  seated  at 
dinner.  The  building  of  the  rasiJp,  by  a  Norman 
interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  duty  of  6wr/t- 
bot,  was  laid  upon  the  men  of  the  three  adjacent 
coimties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford, 
and  it  was  garrisoned  when  built  by  a  body  of 
picked  knights.  Another  castle  at  Aldreth  com- 
manded the  eastern  approaches  to  the  Isle.*  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  some  compensation 
for  these  disturbances  that  within  four  years 
from  the  fall  of  Ely,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  Abbot 
Thurstan,  King  William  decreed  a  formal  restitu- 
tion to  the  abbey  of  all  the  lands  of  which  it  had 
unjustly  been  despoiled  in  recent  years. ^  Now 
that  no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  nationalist  proclivities  of  the  monks  of 
Ely,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  abbey  should  not 
be  suffered  to  enjoy  its  ancient  possessions 
in  peace;  but  the  record  of  the  plea  which  fol- 
lowed the  Conqueror's  writ  directing  restitution 
proves  that  many  of  the  greater  people  of  the 
land,  including  the  archbishop  Stigand  and  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  had  been  committing 
wholesale  depredations  on  the  estates  of  St. 
Ethelthryth. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Hereward  is  a  matter 
of  utter  uncertainty;  with  his  flight  across  the 
marshes  of  Ely  he  vanishes  into  the  night  which 

» Hisioria  Eliensis,  245. 

2  See  "Ely  and  her  Despoilers,"  in  Feudal  England,  459. 
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has  engulfed  the  entire  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  smaller  native  land-owners  of  King  Edward's 
day.  Two  lines  of  tradition  were  current  in  later 
years  about  the  manner  of  his  end.  According 
to  the  more  dramatic  narrative,  Hereward  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  Conqueror,  accompanied 
him  in  the  Mancel  campaign  of  1074,  married  a 
noble  and  wealthy  Englishwoman,  and  fell  at  last, 
before  overwhelming  odds,  at  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  Normans,  whose  feud  he  would  seem 
to  have  provoked  in  the  wild  days  of  his  outlawry.  ^ 
In  the  other  story,  Hereward  still  receives  King 
William's  favour  and  marries  the  same  English 
lady  as  in  the  former  legend,  but  he  dies  at  last  in 
peace  after  many  years  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  his  father's  lands.  2  The  choice  which  we  may 
make  between  these  divergent  traditions  will 
largely  be  guided  by  inference  from  more  truly 
historical  sources  of  information.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Hereward  made  his  peace  with 
King  William — both  traditions  agree  upon  this 
point;  and  that  casual  expression  in  the  narrative 
of  the  sack  of  Peterborough,  that  Hereward  **in 
after  time  often  told  the  monks  that  he  had  done 
all  for  the  best,"  proves  at  least  that  there  had 
been  a  period  after  the  troubles  of  107 1  in  which 
Hereward  had  been  on  terms  of  peaceful  inter- 
course with  his  monkish  neighbours.  So  too  the 
coincidence  of  both  lines  of  tradition  with  regard 

>  Gaimar,  Vestoire  des  Engles,  R.  S. 
2  Gesta  Herewardi,  R.  S. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CENTRAL  YEARS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REIGN 

THE  conquest  of  England  had  exalted  William 
of  Normandy  to  a  position  of  dignity  and 
influence  far  above  all  his  fellow-vassals  of  the 
French  crown,  it  had  renewed  the  lustre  of  the 
fame  which  the  Norman  race  had  won  in  its 
earlier  conquest  of  southern  Italy,  but  it  did  not 
mean  an  unqualified  gain  to  the  Norman  state, 
considered  merely  as  a  feudal  power.  ^XliajJIQCfiSS 

which  had  tlimflfi  ^hp  HhWp  nf  thp  Nnrmflns^inlin" 

fnf  NQnnandyuimm  the  ^^^.^^^^  ■P^^^^jfg^^^LJ^^jJ^ 
:  ffl>r  fo^r  years,  and  in  that  jntfirval  cfiftajn  (^hangeg^ 

:  r^f  pr^nciH^rghlA  impr>rfQnoia  ViqH  faVf^n  plarp  wifViTn  " 

;  thp  limit^p  c;)f  tha  P^-^ppTi'T^Tng^Hnm     The  Angevin 

:  succession  war  was  now  over;    Fulk  le  Rechin 

had  his  brother  safely  bestowed  in  prison  and 

could  begin  to  prove  himself  the  true  heir  of 

Geoffrey  Martel  by  renewing  the  latter's  schemes 

I  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  TCing  Philjp  of 
France  had  rp,arhe.rl  a.n  agp.  a.ti  which  he  wag 
or^p^f^nf  fn  t^-^u  jn  pprc^fSn .  and  it  was  inevitable 

that   the  pntnity  hf^fw^An    MnrmQnfly   anri    Franpfi 

should. Japctimp.  dpeiper.and.  morp  .persistpnt  now 
t.Viat.  Williaryi  had  attained  to  a  lailk  which  placed 

Tiim    r^rx.  on    ftqiiQlity   witVi    h\^   Qii7.Prflin.    RTlH    COUld 
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employ  the  resources  of  his  new  kingdom  for  the 
furtherance  of  any  designs  which  he  might  form 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  royal  demesne.     More 

important    than    all,    rnnnt    T^alHwin    nf    FlanHprs 

had  (^fid  in  1067,  and  events  were  in  progress 
which  for  twenty  years  placed  the  wealthy  county 
in  steady  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  state. 

Between  1067  and  1070  Flanders  was  under  the 
rule  of  Count  Baldwin  VI.,  the  eldest  son  of  Bald- 
win of  Lille,  who  had  greatly  increased  his  bor- 
ders by  a  marriage  with  Richildis,  the  heiress  of 
the  neighbouring  imperial  fief  of  Hainault.  The 
cotmts  of  Flanders  made  it  a  matter  of  policy 
to  transmit  their  inheritance  undivided  to  the 
chosen  heir,  and  Robert,  the  younger  son  of  the 
old  G^tmt  Baldwin,  before  his  father's  death  had 
secured  himself  against  his  ultimate  disinherison 
by  marrying  Gertrude,  widow  of  Florent  I.,  count 
of  Holland,  and  assuming  the  guardianship  of 
her  son  Theodoric.  On  the  death  of  Baldwin  VI., 
the  ancestral  domain  of  Flanders  descended  to 
his  eldest  son,  Amulf,  who  was  placed  under  the 
wardship  of  his  uncle  Robert,  while  Hainault 
passed  to  Baldwin,  the  second  son,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  Richildis.  The  two  regents 
were  on  bad  terms  from  the  start,  but  Robert  at 
the  time  was  hard  pressed  to  maintain  his  position 
in  Holland,  and  Richildis  soon  got  possession  of 
Amulf,  the  heir  of  Flanders,  and  ruled  there  in 
his  name.      But  her  overbearing  conduct  rapidly 
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made  ner  tinpoptdar  in  the  county,  and  Robert 
was  soon  invited  to  invade  Flanders  and  reign 
there  in  his  own  right.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  Richildis  thereupon  hired  ICing  Philip 
of  France  to  support  her  with  an  army,  and  of- 
fered her  hand  and  her  dominions  to  William  Fitz 
Osbem,  Earl  of  Hereford.  The  earl,  like  a  good 
knight-errant,  accepted  the  adventure  and  has- 
tened to  the  succour  of  the  lady  with  the  full 
assent  of  his  lord  King  William,  but  fell  into  an 
ambush  laid  by  his  enemy  Robert,  at  Bavinkhove, 
near  Cassel,  and  perished  there  together  with 
Amulf  his  ward.  Richildis  maintained  the 
struggle  for  a  short  time  longer  with  the  aid  of 
troops  supplied  by  the  prince-bishop  of  Li^e;  but 
on  their  defeat  near  Mons,  followed  a  little  later 
by  the  surrender  of  Terouenne,  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  Flanders,  she  retired  into  the  monastery 
of  Maxines,  and  Robert,  who  is  generally  de- 
scribed in  history  as  the  ** Frisian''  from  the 
name  of  his  earlier  principality  on  the  shores  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  had  the  permanent  possession 
of  Flanders  thenceforward. 

The  fintprprisp.  nf  WiHiflm  Fit.y.  Oshprn  mpant 
the  dissolution  of  the  allianoe.  between  Normandy 
aruL-Elandfirs,  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
Conqueror's  marriage  in  1053.  It  was  true  that 
French  as  well  as  Norman  troops  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  disaster  at  Bavinkhove,  but  William 
deliberately  refused  to  make  peace  with  Robert 
by  recognising  his  right  to  Flanders,  and  threw 
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him  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France  by  main- 
taining the  claims  of  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  the 
dead  Amtilf.  The  close  friendship  which  this 
policy  produced  between  France  and  Flanders 
for  a  time  may  suggest  that  William  for  once 
subordinated  questions  of  state  to.  personal 
feeling,  but  his  own  relations  with  a  former  king 
of  France  may  have  taught  him  that  the  alliances 
which  a  French  monarch  founded  with  one  feud- 
atory on  a  common  hostility  towards  another 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  strong  or  permanent. 
It  was  not  long  after  these  events  that  King 
Philip  threw  away  his  Flemish  connections  by  the 
unprovoked  capture  of  Corbie,  preferring,  perhaps 
wisely,  a  definite  territorial  gain  to  a  hazardous 
diplomatic  understanding;  and  when  Robert  the 
Frisian,  in  1085,  at  last  tried  to  take  the  oflfensive 
against  William,  he  found  support,  not  in  the 
French  monarchy,  but  in  the  distant  powers 
of  Norway  and  Denmark.^ 

More  dangerous  than  thp  oppn  hnRtilJty  ^pf 
fiflTidprg  wfirp  tlif^  gymptoms  nt  ni.sajtprtinn  wht?ftr- 
^  t|iij^  THWii>  WAfA  hi^gHtihing  fp  show  thpmselws 
irj^  thft  INjnrman  ripppjpfipnry  "Ti?  Mainp.  Fortu- 
nateiy  tor  William,  the  cotmty  had  kept  quiet 
during  his  occupation  with  the  aflfairs  of  England, 
and  the  revolt  which  we  have  now  to  consider 
occurred  at  a  time  when  he  could  give  his  full 
attention   to   the   work   of   its  reduction.     The 

»  See  Varenbergh,  Relations  Diplomatiques  entre  le  comU  de 
Flandre  et  VAngleterre,    Luchaire,  Les  Premiers  Capetiens,  169. 
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/  nationalist  party  in  Maine  had  only  been  sup- 
1  pressed,  not  crushed,  by  the  conquest  of  1063,  and 
\  after  some  five  years  of  Norman  rule  their  hopes 
began  to  revive,  fomented  probably  by  external 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  Coiint  Fulk  of  Anjou. 
There  were  in  the  field  two  pnssihip  riaimants, 
both  connected  by  marriage  with  the  line  of 
^  native  counts:  Azo,  marquis  of  Liguria,  husband 
of  Gersendis,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Herbert 
whose  death  in  1063  had  led  to  the  Norman 
occupation,  and  John  de  la  Flfeche,  who  had 
married  Paula,  the  youngest  of  Herbert's  three 
sisters.  The  seigneur  of  La  Flfeche  was  an  Angevin 
lord,  but  he  took  the  Norman  side  in  the  war 
which  followed,  and  the  nationalists  made  their 
application  to  the  marquis  of  Liguria,  who  ap- 
peared in  Maine  with  Gersendis  his  wife  and 
Hugh  their  son,  the  latter  being  received  as  the  heir 
of  the  county.^  Azo  had  brought  with  him  great 
store  of  treasure  from  his  Italian  lordship,  with 
which  he  secured  a  recognition  of  his  son's  claims 
from  great  part  of  the  Mancel  baronage,  but  upon 
the  failure  of  his  supplies  his  supporters  began 
to  fall  away,  and  he  soon  retired  in  disgust  beyond 
the  Alps,  leaving  behind  his  wife  and  son  to 
maintain  the  family  cause  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne. 

Thus  far  the  Manrpl  rpv^jt.  had  run  the  normal 
course  of  its  kind,  but  a  more  interesting  develop- 

»  Halphen,  ComU  d* Anjou,  180,  has  shown  that  Azo  had 
appeared  in  Maine  by  the  spring  of  1069. 
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ment  followed.*  Shortly  after  the  departure  of 
Azo  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans,  rejecting  the  leader- 
ship of  their  baronial  confederates,  broke  away 
on  a  line  of  their  own  which  gives  them  the  dis- 
tinction of  anticipating  by  some  twenty  years 
the  movement  of  municipal  independence  which 
in  the  next  generation  was  to  revolutionise  the 
status  of  the  great  cities  of  Flanders  and  northern 
France.  The  n;^^n  of  Le  Mang  fnrmp^  fViotnooKroc  • 
into  a  **mmmiinp/'^;  t.ha.t  is,  a  civir,  rfipiihlir  | 
adminisfprpd  by  ehcfwe  nffirprs  and  ocaipying  a 
rerngnispd  legal  position  in  the,  feudal  hipirarrhy 
to  which  it  belonged.  Had  this  association 
persisted,  the  citizens  in  their  collective  capacity 
might  have  held  their  city  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy or  the  count  of  Anjou,  but  they  would 
have  enjoyed  complete  independence  in  their 
local  government  and  no  principle  of  feudal  law 
would  have  prevented  them  from  appearing,  still 
collectively,  as  the  lord  of  vassals  of  their  own. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  may  have  been 
prompted  to  take  this  step  by  news  of  Italian 
precedents  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  forma-  | 
tion  of  a  conmiune  raised  the  revolt  at  a.  hmind 

t1ip>  dignity  ni  a  revnlntir^n       The  citizenS,  aS  WaS 

usual  in  such  cases,  tmited  themselves  in  an  oath 
to  maintain  their  constitution  and  they  com- 

i  The  authorities  for  the  present  war  are  the  history  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis  and  the  life  of  Bishop  Arnold  of  Le  Mans, 
ed.  Mabillon ;  Vetera  Analecta, 

«  "Facta  conspiratione  quam  communionem  vocabant." 
— Vet,  An.,  215. 
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pelled  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  and  the  other  barons 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  associate  themselves 
in  the  same.  Herein  lay  the  seeds  of  future 
trouble,  for  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  a  typical  feudal 
noble,  had  no  liking  for  municipal  autonomy,  and 
it  was  largely  his  oppression  as  the  representative 
of  Azo  and  his  heir  which  had  stimg  the  citizens 
into  this  assertion  of  their  independence. 

At  the  outset  all  went  well  with  the  young 
republic.  We  hear  rumours  of  various  violations 
of  accepted  custom,  of  the  death  penalty  inflicted 
for  small  offences,  and  of  a  certain  disregard  for 
the  holy  seasons  of  the  church;  but  the  citizens 
were  able  to  enter  without  immediate  mishap 
upon  the  work  of  r^Hnf-ing  thf^  r^agt.lPQ  which 
commanded  the  country  around.  The  commune 
of  Le  Mans  did  not  live  long  enough  to  face  the 
problem  of  welding  a  powerful  rural  feudality 
into  a  coherent  city  state,  and  its  overthrow, 
when  it  came,  came  suddenly  and  disgracefully. 
Some  twenty  miles  from  Le  Mans,  the  castle  of 
-SiUi  was  hp.ing  hplH  hy  Hugh  its  lord  against  the 
commune,  and  the  men  of  the  capital  called  out  a 
general  levy  of  their  supporters  within  the  county 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  fortress.  A  consider- 
able body  of  men  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the 
communal  army  set  out  for  Sill6  with  Arnold, 
bishop  of  Le  Mans,  marching  at  its  head.  Hard  by 
the  castle  the  army  from  Le  Mans  was  joined  by 
Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  with  his  tenants;  but  Geof- 
frey felt  the  incongruity  of  joining  with  a  host  of 
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rebellious  burghers  in  an  attack  on  the  castle 
of  a  fellow-noble,  and  he  secretly  entered  into 
communications  with  Hugh  of  Sill6.  Whether 
the  rout  of  the  civic  host  which  occurred  on  the 
follpwing  day  was  the  result  of  Geoffrey's  treason 
cannot  now  be  decided,  but  a  sudden  sally  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison  threw  the  besiegers  into 
confusion,  and,  although  they  recovered  themselves 
sufficiently  to  maintain  the  fight,  they  were  fi- 
nally scattered  by  a  report  that  Le  Mans  itself  had 
fallen  into  the  enemy's  hand.  Great  numbers 
of  them  perished  in  thcpanic  which  followed, 
more  by  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight  than  by 
the  efforts  of  the  men  of  Sill6,  and  Bishop  Arnold 
was  among  the  prisoners. 

Within  the  capital  all  was  confusion.  The  cause 
of  the  commune  had  been  hopelessly  discredited, 
and  there  was  treachery  within  the  city  as  well 
as  in  the  camp  by  Sill6.  The  r>agf1p  nf  T.p  Mo^q 
was  occupied  in  the  nationalist  interest  by  Ger- 
sendis  of  Liguria,  who,  immediately  upon  the 
retreat   of   her  elderly   husband   to   Italy,   had 

become    the    mistress    of    Qpoffrpy    nf    Maypnn^ 

But  Geoffrey,  after  his  conduct  at  Sill6,  did  not 
venture  to  return  to  the  capital,  and  Gersendis, 
unable  to  endure  her  lover's  absence,  began  to  plot 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  to  him.  Her  object  was 
soon  gained,  and  a  fierce  struggle  raged  for  many 
days  between  the  citizens  and  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne, 
now  in  the  possession  of  their  fortress.  Betrayed 
and  desperate,  the  men  of  Le  Mans  appealed 
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foi  help  to  Fulk  of  Anjou,  and  pressed  on  the  siege 

with  such  fury  that  Geoffrey  was  driven  to  make 

his  escape  by  night.    On  Fulk's  arrival  the  castle 

surrendered  to  him,  and  was  dismantled, with  the 

exception  of  such  of  its  fortifications  as  could  be 

turned  to  the  general  defence  of  the  city  against 

the  greater  enemy  who  was  already  on  the  way. 

Quickly  as  events  seem  to  have  moved,  there 

had  yet  been  time  for  tipwq  nf  fViA  rpvnif.  to  be 

brought  tn,  King  William  in  England,  and  the 

messenger  of  evil  had  been  no  less  a  person  than 

Arnold  bishop  of  Le  Mans  himself.    Long  before 

William's  army  had  been  set  in  motion  Arnold 

had  returned  to  Le  Mans  to  play,  as  we  have 

seen,  a  somewhat  ignominious  part  in  the  catas- 

.  trophe  at  Sill6.    Meanwhile  William  haH  grathp^f^H^ 

I  a  fnrnp,  which  is  especially  interesting  from  the 

j  fact  that  in  it  far  the,  fir^t  time  Englishmen  were 

■    nnmh\r\f^A  wj»i   Mrtrtnanc  in  flip  c^rwipp  r^f  fViP  Iqx^ 

j  Qj  hftth,rar;frS.hf;yon(1  the,  sea.  Englishmen  in  the 
next  generation  believed  that  it  was  their  com- 
patriots who  did  the  best  service  in  this  campaign, 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  thought  that  though 
the  English  had  been  conquered  with  ease  in  their 
own  land  yet  that  they  always  appeared  invincible 
in  foreign  parts.  ^  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, there  was  little  call  for  feats  of  arms.  Wil- 
liam entered  Maine  by  the  Sarthe  Valley  and 
besieged  Fresnay,  whose  lord,  Hubert,  was  soon 
driven  by  the  harrying  of  his  lands  to  surrender 
»  Gesia  Regum,  ii.,  316. 
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Fresnay  itself  and  the  lesser  castle  of  Beaumont 
lower  down  the  river.  Sill6  was  the  next  point  of 
attack,  but  Hugh  of  Sill6  made  his  submission 
before  the  investment  of  his  castle  had  begun, 
and    William    moved    on     southward     towards 

Le  Mans.  Aff^r  fVi^  cft^f^  onH  mnfiiQ^on  nf  fViP 
pagf  Tnnnfhg  t^pti  wptp  PVf>jyjyhprP  Hi'gpngpH  fn 
iBiplrnmP  tViP  TTing  a<s  fhp  rf^^tnvf^r  nf  ppgpp,  PflgflpQ 

were^y^adily.  surrendgrgd  to  him,  and  the  wAyvlay 
opg.n  fa  the  distrarted  rapital.  Here  too,  after  a 
brief  delay,  he  was  received  without  opposition, 
hnt.t.hfi-inen.of  Le  Mans,  before  tJiev  surrendered 
t\\^.  kpys  of  thp  rity,  nhtainpd  frnm  thp  Ving  ;> 
^wom  promisp  that  hp  would   pflrdon   thf^m   for 

fViPir  rPA7n1f  anr^  wnnlH  rpgppr^f  fliPir  anoiprif 
r^ticfntnc  .onH  fViP  inHpppnr^Ptiop  nf  fV>pir  Irv^al  riglifg 

qf  jiinsdirtionJ    The  commune  of  Le  Mans  ceased  ■ 
to  exist,  but  in  its  last  moments  it  had  shown  itself  , 
strong  enough  to  win  an  act  of  indemnity  from  t 
its   formidable   conqueror,    and   to   guard   itself 
against   the   possible   consequences  of  a   feudal 
reaction. 

The  war  now  entered  upon  another  phase, 
rpiint  Kiillf  was  little  minded  to  forego  the  posi- 
tion he  had  won  in  Le  Mans  as  the  protector  of 
its  commune,  and,  but  for  the  unwonted  strength 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  army,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  he  would  have  made  some  effort  to  oppose 
William's  march  to  the  city.  As  it  was,  however, 
he  contented  himself  with  fuming  upon   Jnhn 

*  Vetera  Analecta,  286. 
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de  la  Flfecbft.  William's  lea/^inp  Anpp.vin  a/lhftiiP.nl:. 

wtlQ    iirynpHifltpIv    appAaUrl    fr>    hie    ally    fnr    Vifl>1p 

^illiajM  at  once  HAQpafnliAH  Q  fnroA  to  his  assistance 
under  William  de  Moulins  and  Robert  de  Vieux 
Pont,  a  move  which  had  the  effect  of  widening 
the  area  of  hostilities  still  further.  Pulk  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  siege  of  La  Flfeche,  and  cRlled  to  his 
a&siata.nr.fi  rrount.  HorI  of  Brittany.^  The  com- 
bined Breton  and  Angevin  host  would  be  far 
superior  to  any  force  which  William's  lieutenants 
had  in  the  field  in  that  quarter;  andjaJLlbeJbead 
of  a  1a,rsfi  ftrmy,  now  as  fomifirly  mmpnsp.d  of 

E^pylish  as  well  as  Nnrman  tronpg,  hp  ha-gt/^nfiH  f.n 

LaJElikte  in  person  and  everything  betokened 
a  pitched  battle  of  the  first  class.     But,  at  the 

supreme  moment,  an  nnnflmpH  rarHinal  nf  t.fiP 
Roman  Church,  fngpfVif^r  wifVi  gnmp  pinng  mnnlfg; 

ir^tprvpTipH  in  favour  r>f  p^an^  and  within  the  circle 
of  the  Norman  leaders  Counts  William  of  Evreux 
and  Roger  of  Montgomery  were  of  the  same  mind. 
Various  conferences  were  held  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  a  possible  settlement,  and  at  last, 
at  Blanchelande,  just  outside  the  walls  of  La 
Flfeche,  a  treaty  was  concluded.^  Now,  as  ten 
years  earlier,  Robert  of  Normandy  was  selected 
as  count  of  Maine,   and  to  him  Fulk  of  Anjou 

»  Hoel,  unlike  his  predecessors,  followed  a  policy  of  friend- 
ship towards  Anjou,  and  restored  to  Fulk  le  Rechin  the 
conquests  made  by  Count  Conan  on  the  Angevin  march. 
De  la  Borderie,  iii.,  26. 

2  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Blanchelande  are  given  by 
Orderic. 
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released  the  direct  suzerainty  which  he  claimed 
over  the  barons  of  the  county,  together  with  all 
the  fiefs  which  were  Robert's  marriage  portion 
with  Margaret,  his  affianced  bride  in  1061.  Rob- 
ert, in  return,  recognised  Fulk  as  the  overlord 
of  Maine,  and  did  homage  to  him  in  that  capacity. 
William  promised  indemnity  to  those  Mancel 
barons  who  had  taken  the  Angevin  side  in  the  late 
war,  and  Fulk  was  formally  reconciled  to  John 
de  la  Fltehe,  and  the  other  Angevin  nobles 
who  had  leagued  themselves  with  the  king  of 
England. 

T\iPi  trpaty  war  in  t^f^^ni-  q  onmprntnicA       All  thp  | 

immediate  advantage^  it  is  true,  lay  nn  t.hft  Norman 
Lsidl^  the  heir  of  Normandy  was  now  the  lawful 
count  of  Maine,  and  Robert's  countship  meaiit  \ 
the  effective  rule  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  / 
even  appropriated  his  son's  title  and  in  solemn 
documents  would  at  times  add  to  his  Norman 
and  English  dignities  the  style  of  **  Prince  of  the 
men  of  Maine."     Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the( 
iormal  rprngnitinn  of  t.hp  Angfivin  ovfirlnniship  1 
wag  nn  gmflll  tiling     It  gave  to  succccding  counts  1 
of  Anjou  a  vantage  ground  which  they  did  not 
neglect.     The   line   which   separated   suzerainty 
from  immediate  rule,  clear  enough  in  law,  would 
rapidly  become  indistinct  when  a  strong  prince 
like  Fulk  the  Rechin    was  the  overlord,  and  a 
feckless  creature  like  Robert  Curthose  the  tenant 
in  possession.    More  than  sixty  years  were  to  pass 
before  a  count  of  Anjou  became  the  immediate 


w 
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lord  of  Maine,   but  the  seeds  of  such  a  develop- 
ment were  laid  by  the  treaty  of  Blanchelande. 

In  thp.  pf^nnrl  whiVh   fnllnw/g  thp  giippf^figioT|  nf 

the  fenland  rising  of  Tnyn,  the  bulk  of  our  his- 
torical  information  relates  to  the  affalis  6f  the — 
Conqueror's  contmental  d^iim  But  in  Eng- 

lish  history  proper  the  time  was  one  of  crucial 
importance.  Its  character  was  not  such  as  to 
invite  the  attention  of  a  medieval  chronicler, 
eager  to  fill  his  pages  with  a  succession  of  battle- 
I  pieces :  .withtVift  PYOPptinn  r^fViP  rp^Ht  ^^  t^^ 


deaitihf^'but  iTlTto  this  fime  that^werMsTas^tgrT^ 


Sy.St.nmat.ir  jnt.rodii^^i^^  <^f  Norman  metl^ndR 
of  grovpmmp^f  flnH  fVi^  grar^nnj  rpmnciliatJoa  of 
the    English   people   to   the   fart   that,   t.hev   ha^ 


i  thrywn  t^gTr  T^:^TTr^Torinf1ppp.nH  tEat 

for   good   or   ill    fV>f^y   mngf    maVp    tVtP    hpgf.   of   fViP 

pftrma.nf nt  nilp,  of  their  a.1ip.n  Tria.st.p.rs.  A  process 
of  this  kind,  in  itself  largely  subconscious,  lay 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  best  monastic 
annalist  or  chronicler,  and  we  shall  never  know 
exactly  in  what  light  the  great  change  presented 
itself  to  the  peasantry  of  a  single  English  village ; 
but  there  are  certain  matters,  more  on  the  surface 
of  the  history,  with  regard  to  which  we  possess 
definite  information,  and  which  themselves  are 
of  some  considerable  importance. 

Prominent  among  these  last  stands  the  question 
;  of  the  relations  between  the  Conqueror  and  his 
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iqiiiet  neighbour,  or,  as  William  would  probably 
have'liescriBed  mnrr^ris'unn^ 
C^)meiP&r4£^  of  Scots.  TKp  -gr^r^f^^ii  quocfti^n  had 
merely  been  shelved  for  a  little^time  bytKe  sub- 
mission  ot  looH,  and  up  to  th6  ConquefbFs'iSeatli 
there  remained  several  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  kings,  each  of  which  might  serve  as  a  decent 
pretext  for  war  if  such  were  needed.  In  particular 
the  English  frontier  on  the  north-west  emphati- 
cally called  for  rectification  from  King  William's 
standpoint.  Ever  since  the  commendation  of 
Cumbria  to  Malcolm  I.,   in  or  about  954,   the 

■  CTkiitli-w^cfpm  hnr/^f^r  nf  C^nflanH  har\  rut  fhf^ 
Kng1ish..frnnf.iVr  at  a  rfVftTitrfl.nt.  flnglfi  at  a  partip^i- 
^prly  ^angprmig  pnint  From  the  hiUs  which  rise 
to  2000  feet  along  the  boimdary  between  Cumber- 
land and  Durham,  the  valley  of  the  Tees  affords 
a  gradual  descent  to  the  fertile  country  which  lies 
between  the  moors  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  the  hills  of  Cleveland,  f^n  Inngr  ajs  t .of4iiftn 
remained  parf  nf  i^hf^  Rf^miViAn  PflrlHnm  the 
strategical  significance  of  Teesdale  was  to  a  great 
extent  masked;    nn  Ving  nf  ft^nfo  /^nulH  roT/ggia. 

fhi>  plain    nf  nnrfli    VnrVQViirf^  wi'fVinnf   fflping   fliA 

Viic  nwn  rf^fr^Qf  rv^1f  nff  hy  a  counter  raid  from 
Bamburgh  or  Dunbar.  But  the  rpissinn  nf  T^nt.hian 
to  Malcolm  II.  after  the  battle  of  Carham  in  1018 
materially  altered  the  military  sitnatinn,  and  but 
for  the  dissensions  within  the  Scotch  kingdom 
which  followed  Malcolm's  death,  it  is  probable 
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that  Yorkshire  during  the  Confessor's  reign  would 
have  received  sharp  proof  of  the  danger  which^ 
impended  from  the  north-west. 

Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  Dimcan,  the  son  of 
his  sister  by  Crinan,  lay  abbot  of  Dimkeld;  and 
on  Duncan's  displacement  by  Macbeth,  leader  of 
the  Picts  beyond  the  Forth,  the  position  of  the 
new  king  was  too  unstable  to  allow  him  to  inter- 
fere effectively  on  the  side  oiJJorthumbria.  Rely- 
ing as  he  did  on  Highland  support,  Macbeth 
seems  to  have  left  Ctmiberland  in  virtual  indepen- 
dence, and  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  during 
some  part  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign 
Cumberland  was  largely  settled  by  English  thegns 
who  seem  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  sub- 
ject to  Earl  Siward  of  Northtmibria.^  On  his 
part,  Siward  supported  the  party  of  Malcolm, 
Duncan's  son ;  but  when,  three  years  after  Siward's 
death,  Malcolm  had  become  king  of  Scots,  the 
tide  began  to  turn,  and  Cumberland  became  once 
more  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  northern  England. 

The  restoration  of  the  son  of  Duncan  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  brought  into  importance  the 
marriage  relationship  which  existed  between  his 
line  and  the  family  which  for  a  century  had  held 
hereditary  possession  of  the  Bemician  earldom. 
The  complicated  relationships  which  united  the 
local  earls  of  Bernicia  will  best  be  illustrated  in 
tabular  form,^  but  the  outline  of  the  Northum- 
brian succession  is  fairly  clear.    Siward,  although 

»  E.  H.  R.,  XX..  6i.  2  See  table  H. 
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a  Dane'  by  birth,  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  great  Bemician  house,  but  on  his  death 
in  1055  the  ancient  family  was  dispossessed  of  the 
earldom  in  favour  first  of  Tostig  and  then  of 
Morcar.  Their  earldoms,  however,  were  mere 
incidents  in  the  general  rivalry  between  the 
houses  of  Godwine  and  Leofric,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Northtmibrians  to  their  local  dynasty 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  crisis  of  1065, 
Morcar  is  found  appointing  Oswulf,  son  of  Earl 
Eadwulf  II.,  subordinate  earl  of  Bemicia  beyond 
the  T3me.  Upon  Oswulf's  murder  his  cousin 
Gospatric,  as  we  have  seen,  bought  a  recognition 
of  the  family  claims  from  the  Conqueror;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  latter,  when  making 
Gospatric  his  lieutenant  in  Northumbria,  may 
have  had  in  mind  some  idea  of  securing  peace  from 
the  side  of  Scotland  and  conciliating  the  local 
sentiment  of  the  north  through  an  earl  who 
inherited  the  blood  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Bam- 
burgh  and  was  near  of  kin  to  the  king  of  Scots. 
The  plan  in  the  first  instance  failed  through  the 
defection  of  Gospatric  in  the  summer  of  1068, 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  his  restoration  fol- 
lowed the  submission  which  he  tendered  by  proxy 
to  William  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees  at  the  close  of 
1069  is  itself  significant.  In  the  interval  created 
by  Gospatric's  deposition  there  had  occurred  the 
disastrous  experiment  of  the  appointment  of 
Robert  de  Comines.  It  was  as  important  now  as 
two   years   previously  ,to   prevent   the   men   of 
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Northumberland  and  Durham  from  making  com- 
mon cause  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland  against  the 
Norman  government ;  and  now  as  formerly  Gos- 
patric  was  the  one  man  who  could,  if  he  chose, 
perform  this  work.  But  before  another  year 
had  passed  the  precarious  tranquillity  of 
the  north  was  again  broken,  and  the  Scotch 
danger  reasserted  itself  in  the  acutest  of 
forms. 

We  might  gather  from  the  table  above  referred 
to,  alone,  that  Jj^IakQliilrby  his  English  connections, 
would  be  the  natural  protector  of  any  dispossessed 
natives  who  might  choose  to  seek  refuge  at  his 
court,  and  we  have  seen  that  Edgar  the  Etheling 
had  twice  been  driven  to  escape  beyond  the 
Tweed.  We  possess  no  information  as  to  the 
motives  which  induced  Malcolm  in  the  course  of 
ic^Q.tn  break  peace  with  King  William.  In  his 
barbarian  mind  Malcolm  may  have  conceived  of 
himself  as  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  English 
friends  by  harrying  the  land  from  which  they  had 
been  driven,  or,  more  probably,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Conqueror  from  the  north  may  have  seemed 
to  him  to  open  a  safe  opportunity  for  an  extended 
plunder  raid.  Possibly  he  regarded  his  cousin 
Gospatric  as  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  his 
people  by  doing  homage  to  the  Norman  Con- 
queror,  but  whatever  the  immediate  cause,  he 

gndHpnly      fpll      upon      Nnrfhiimhn'a      by     Way     of 

Cumberland  and  Teesdale,  harried  Cleveland  and 
Holderness,  and  then  turned  back  again  upon  the 
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modem  shire  of  Durham.^  And  it  was  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  burning  the  town  of  Wearmbuth 
that  Edgar  the  Etheling,  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  accompanied  by  Marleswegn,  Harold's 
former  lieutenant  in  the  north,  and  other  battered 
relics  of  the  national  party,  landed  from  their 
ships  in  the  harbour.  2  So  long  as  the  Danes 
tinder  Earl  Asbiom  had  kept  to  the  Humber,  it 
would  seem  that  the  etheling  had  been  content 
to  drift  about  aimlessly  with  them,  but  their 
departure  for  Ely  had  driven  him  to  seek  refuge  for 
a  third  time  within  two  years  at  the  Scottish 
court.  Malcolm  went  down  to  the  fugitives  and 
assured  them  of  a  welcome  in  Scotland,  whither 
they  sailed  off  without  delay,  while  he  betook 
himself  with  renewed  energy  to  his  work  of 
devastation. 

For  in  the  meantime  Gospatric  had  been  doing 
what  he  would  consider  to  be  his  duty  as  the  laat- 
ful  pari  of  T^^mioJQ  -  whilc  Malcolm  was  harrying 

Durham,     r^cpQfnV     woe     Viarr^nng     r.iim1y>r1a^H 

The  action  taken  by  King  Malcolm  had  for  the 
time  being  destroyed  all  possibility  of  a  coalition 
between  Scot  and  Bemician,  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  Gospatric's  fidelity  was  unimpeachable, 
if  his  generalship  was  bad.     He  was  successful 

>  Simeon  of  Durham,  107a. 

a  This  third  flight  of  Edgar  to  Scotland  rests  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  latter  may  have  been  confused  about  the  course  of 
events  at  this  point. 
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in  carrying  off  much  booty  to  his  fortress  of 
Bamburgh,  but  he  did  nothing  to  check  the  Scot 
king's  depredations,  and  the  news  of  what  had 
been  happening  in  Cumberland  excited  Malcohn 
to  a  state  of  fury,  in  which  he  committed  the 
most  appalling  atrocities  on  the  coimtry  folk  of 
the  region  through  which  his  northward  march 
lay.  Red-handed  as  he  was,  Malcolm  on  his 
return  to  Scotland  found  the  English  exiles  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  peace,  and  forthwith  insisted 
that  Margaret,  the  etheling's  sister,  should  be 
given  to  him  in  marriage.  Some  project  of  the 
kind  had  undoubtedly  been  mooted  during  the 
etheling's  earlier  visits  to  Scotland,  but  Margaret 
felt  a  desire  to  enter  the  religious  life ;  and  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  the  very  existence  of  the  fugi- 
tives lay  at  Malcolm's  mercy  induced  the  etheling 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  imion.  The  exact  date 
of  the  ceremony  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  placed  in  the  course  of  107 1,  and 
with  thft,  aJlianrfi  of  thf^  royal  houses  of  Scotland 

and  WpR.<;p-g  thp  nnrthpm  VinorHr>m  hf^onnc  fn 
^m^rg/^    ffi->m    ifc    harhgnV    icnlafinn^    and    tO    fill    a 

permanent  place  in  the  political  scheme  of  English 
statesmen. 

Tn  Williflm  thp  mam'agP  wag  nn.Tnatfpr  nf  rnn. 

gratulation-  it  meant  that  the  Scottish  court 
would  become  definitelv  interp^ti^H  in  fhp  rp<;tnra.- 
tinn  of  thp  nlrj  RngligVi  riyna^gfy ;  so  long  as  SUch  an 

event  were  possible,  it  was  likely  to  make  Scotland 
both  a  refuge  and  a  recruiting  ground  for  any 
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political  exile  who  might  choose  to  attempt  his 
return  by  force  and  arms.  To  minimise  these 
evils,  and  to  avenge  the  harrying  of  1070,  the 
Conqueror  in  thft  Rtimmpr  of   inj^    <y.t.  put,  for 

pn  fl  gTAaf  ci^gig-^  the  fyrd  was  called  out,  and  the 
naval  force  which  was  at  William's  command 
co-operated  with  the  native  host.  Malcolm  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  tmequal  to  meeting  a  force  of 
this  size  in  the  open  field;  he  allowed  William 
to  pass  through  Lothian  and  to  cross  the  Forth 
without  any  serious  obstruction,  and  the  two 
kings  met  at  Abemethy  on  the  Tay.  There  J^Iai-? 
colm.  Tpnpwpri  his  homage  tn  WiHiami  made  peaoe,  i 

Donald,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  Ingibiorg.  The 
expedition  could  not  have  been  intended  to  ac- 
complish more  than  this,  and  Wilham  at  once 
turned  southwards,  retracing  his  steps  along  the 
great  east  coast  road.^ 

Nnthjfig  appears  to  have  been  -done  at  this  ; 

time    tn    ^'mprnxTA    fViA    H^f^*nr.^o    ^^f    t^^    ^^i^^Vir>^ 

border.  Carlisle  remained  in  Scotch  hands,  and  the 
site  of  the  future  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  record  of  this  march  through 
the  fact  of  the  river  being  flooded  at  the  moment 
when  the  army  sought  to  cross  it,  thereby  causilig 
an  inconvenient  delay.  The  importance  of  the 
Teesdalie  gap  had  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
events  of   1070,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 

»  Worcester  Chronicle,  1073. 
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guard  the  course  of  the  river  in  any  special  man- 
ner. On  the  other  hand  we  should  do  well  not  to 
ignore  the  possibility  that  the  first  cx^atioxLjoLiihe 
earldom  ftf  Ri^hT]?nnff  ^'^^i^^^iQ^^iy  ^-^  ^^^  cnnfli 
pf  fhf^  T/>A  may  not  have  been  unconnected  with 
the  advisability  of  keeping  a  permRPpnt  military 
force  in  this  quarter.  The  earldom  in  question 
had  been  conferred  upon  Brian  of  Penthievre  in 
or  before  1068,  and  had  passed  from  him  to  his 
brother  Alan  by  the  date  of  the  events  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  ^  So  far  as  we  know  King  William 
never  created  an  earldom  save  for  purposes  of 
border  defence,  and  the  geographical  facts  which 
we  have  just  noted  make  it  distinctly  improbable 
that  Richmond  was  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Two  important  changes  in  the  government  of 
Northumbria  would  seem  to  have  been  carried  out 
at  this  time.  The  first  was  the  installation  of 
Wakher  qI  Lorraine  as  bishop  of  Durham,  and 

his  estabUshment  in  a  castle  especially  built  for 
him,  <;n  that  he  triight  hf>  s^cuvf^  against  any 
spasmodic  rising  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  his 

»  Brian's  tenure  of  the  earldom  of  Richmond  is  proved  by 
a  charter  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Lamballe,  in  which 
lands  are  granted  by  '*Brientius,  comes  Anglica  terra." 
(De  la  Borderie,  iii.,  25.)  As  Brian's  father,  Count  Eon  of 
Penthievre,  did  not  die  before  1079  the  title  ** comes"  cannot 
refer  to  any  French  county  possessed  by  Brian.  As  in  the 
eleventh  century  every  **earidom"  consisted  of  a  shire  or 
group  of  shires,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Richmondshire 
at  this  date  was  regarded  as  a  territorial  unit  distinct  from 
Yorkshire. 
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great  diocese.  The  second  event  was  the  jiepobi- 
fion  r>f  Fori  r:r>cpQfnV  Hc  WES  held  guilty,  we 
are  told,  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Robert 
de  Comines,  and  the  Danish  storm  of  York  in  1069, 
although  his  offences  in  both  these  matters  had 
been  committed  previous  to  his  reconciliation 
with  William  in  1070.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  true  cause  of  his  downfall,  it  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Siward  to  its  former  position  in  the  north,  for 
the  earldom  of  Northumbria  was  now  given 
to  Waltheof  of  Himtingdon,  Siward's  son,  and 
remained  in  his  hands  until  the  catastrophe 
which  overtook  him  three  years  later.  Gospatric 
in  the  meantime  betook  himself  to  his  cousin's 
court  and  received  from  him  a  large  estate  in 
Lothian,  centring  round  the  town  of  Dunbar,  until 
he  might  be  restored  to  King  William's  favour. 
With  this  act  his  political  importance  ceases; 
Domesday  proves  that  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
Yorkshire  estates  had  been  restored  to  him  by  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  Survey,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  former  rank  and  influence. 

It  has  hften  rnnjertiirftd  with  much  probability 

that  f^riA  nf  fhf>  r>r>nHifirkng  nf  ^hfi^  p^aop  nf  Ahf^mP, 
thy  wflfi  tlifi  PvpiilQinn  nf  KHgar  thfi  Kthfilliag  from 

Scotland.^  Shortly  after  this  time  he  appears 
as  beginning  a  QPn'pg  nf  jnumpyc,  wViiVli  before 

long  hmiigVit.  Viim  nnpp  mnrp  int/^  Rnglanri  as  t.hp 
l)<;;>nntired  gniPRt  of  TTing  William       His  first  visit 
»  Norman  Conquest,  iv.,  517. 
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was  paid  to  Flanders,  where  he  would  be  sure  of  a 
kindly  reception  from  Robert  the  Frisian,  by  this 
time  William's  mortal  enemy.  After  a  stay  of 
uncertain  length  in  Flanders  he  rettimed  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  landed  early  in  July  1074,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  his  sister  and  her 
husband.  Before  long,  however,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  King  Philip  of  Fyg^f^jf^  nflFprinp> 
t.Q  put  him  in  poRSfiSRion  of  thp.  r.fl5;f1p  of  Monf.rPiiil. 
which  he  might  use  as  a  base  from  which  to 
attack  his  enemies.^  The  offer  shows  considerable 
strategical  sense  in  the  young  king  of  France. 
Montreuil  was  the  first  piece  of  territory  which 
the  Capetian  house  had  gained  on  the  Channel 
coast,  but  it  was  separated  by  the  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Vermandois  from  the  body  of  the 
royal  demesne,  and  it  lay  between  the  counties  of 
Ponthieu  and  Boulogne.  Once  established  in 
Montreuil  Edgar  could  have  received  constant  sup- 
port from  Robert  the  Frisian ;  and  if  the  counts 
of  Ponthieu  or  Boulogne  wished  to  revolt  from 

the    Norman    connection    T7.r^gar*Q    fpmtnry   wnnl^^ 

have  made  it  possihlp  to  form  a.  mmpa.r.t-.aj3d 
powerful  IpRgiip  against  .the,  most  vii1nera.hle.pa.rt 
of,  t.hf;  NnnTia.n,  frnntier. 

Edgar  complied  with  King  Philip's  request,  and 
set  out  by  sea  to  take  possession  of  his  castle; 
the  good-will  of  his  Scottish  protectors  being 
expressed  in  a  multitude  of  costly  gifts.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  he  was 

>  Worcester  Chronicle  ^  1075. 
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cpfti:>Hi1y    Hn'ArPn    on     fn    fliP    F.ngliQVi     nnast    hy    a. 

sionU-and  some  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoner, 

but    V>fl  .citPPPftdpH     in     rPflphing    5;pnt1flnH     flgfli>, 

although  in  very  miserable  condition.  Curiously 
enough  this  slight  check  to  his  plans  seems  to 
have  caused  him  to  abandon  outright  the  idea  of 
occupying  Montreuil,  and  we  are  told  that  his 
brother-in-law  advised  him  to  make  terms  with 
King  William.  Thf  rnngnprnr  was  at  the  time  in 
Normandy,  but  he  gave  q  rpor^y  l^PQti'ng  fr.  fViP 
nvpff:iir^^  from  RHgar  and  directed  that  an  escort 
should  be  sent  to  accompany  him  through  Eng- 
land and  across  the  Channel.  Of  the  meeting 
between  the  king  and  the  etheling  in  Normandy 
we  possess  no  details,  but  the  English  writers 
were  struck  with  the  Vinnnnrc  whirh  t,hf  C^- 
qtifrnr  showprl  t,n  his  formp.!  riva.1,^  and  Domesday 
reveals  the  latter  in  peaceable  possesion  of  upwards 
of  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  north-east  of 
Hertfordshire.  For  the  rest  of  William's  reign  \ 
Edgar  remained  a  political  cipher. 

We  have  now  reached   tt^^central  ev^nt  jgf^ 

}william-^s  Pi?  ^\F'^Y^P.^'W'  ^?v^'\^t  fltP^ 
ir|^„T<gjg-  ^  The  rising  in  question  is  sufEcTefitljr 
characterised  by  the  name  which  is  generally 
assigned  to  it;  it  wag  a  mpv^^f^^^-  hPAded  ^jpv  two 
nf  tihp  sPYPn  P.aTlg^who  hplH  f^ffipp  ;^^^Eng1anr^, 
incited  by  the  motives  proper  to  men  of  their 
rank,  and  finding  little  support  outside  the  body  » 
of  their  personal  dependants.    It  V>flH  n^  p^pi^io^  j 

»  Worcester  Chronicle,  1075.  ---————— 
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Tte^l^yi^  HA  A  lnlfv^\}  N^ffi^iprrg^  tor  th^.ttiaiss 

of  the  Er^grlish  harnnagrp.  Vip.lH  tnip  to  Kjrigr 
Smiiaoirand  its  most  striking  result  was  the  PYPrtir 
tion  of  the  last  English  parirf or  com^ 

On  tViP  HpQfti  r^f  WiUiQm  Pif^  Ochprn  in   1071  faJs 

earlHomof  Hereford  had  passed  to  his  son,  a 
stupid  and  vicious  young  man,  in  every  way  a 
degenerate  successor  to  the  tried  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  Conqueror.  From  the  moment  of 
his  succession  to  his  earldom  JELoger-seems  to  have 
kept  himself  in  sullen  isolation  in  his  palatinate 
across  the  Severn;  his  name  has  not  yet  been 
found  among  the  visitors  to  William's  court  who 
witnessed  the  charters  which  the  king  granted 
during  these  years,  and  we  should  know  nothing 
about  the  man  or  his  character  if  it  were  not  for 
the  preservation  of  three  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  his  father's  old  friend  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc.  At  the  time  when  these  letters  were 
written,  William  was  in  Normandy,  and  Lanfranc 
had  been  left  in  a  sort  of  unofficial  regency,  in 
which  position  he  had  clearly  been  rendered  \m- 
easy  by  rumours  of  Roger's  growing  disaffection. 
Lanfranc,  in  his  correspondence,  was  tactfully 
indefinite  on  the  latter  point,  but  he  was  very 
outspoken  in  regard  to  Roger's  personal  acts  of 
oppression  and  injustice.  By  the  example  of 
William  Fitz  Osbem,  **whom,"  says  Lanfranc, 
**I  loved  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  world," 
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the  archbishop  pleaded  with  his  friend's  son  to 
amend  his  conduct,  and  promised  to  see  him  and 
give  him  coimsel  on  whatever  occasion  he  might 
choose.  But  Roger  remained  obdurate,  and  in  the 
last  letter  of  the  three  which  we  possess  Lanfranc 
declares  Roger  excommunicate  imtil  he  has  com- 
pensated those  whom  he  has  injured,  and  has 
made  his  peace  with  the  king  for  his  arbitrary 
acts  in  his  earldom. 

The  position  of  WalfVi^nf  at  this  time  has 
already  been  described.  His  Bemician  earidom 
was  less  important  on  this  occasion  than  were 
thp  grnnp  nf  ghirps  in  f.hp.  PARti:>m  TniHIflnHs  over 
which  he  also  possessed  comital  rights.  The 
four  counties  of  Northampton,  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, and  Cambridge,  together  with  Waltheof's 
extensive  estates  in  Leicestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire, wpni^^  far, towards  rnnnprting  the,  palatinatp 

nf    HPTPfntYl    with    fViP    Higf.ant.    ParlHnm    nf    Racf.. 
Af^glJQ     fli^  nnr^cf  HangPiVMiQ  qiiarfpr  nf  fViP  prPCPnf 
ff^hellinri. 

Tha  pari  nf  Racf  Anglia     T?a1f  nf  WaHpr^  might, 

like  Waltheof ,  claim  to  be  considered  an  English- 
man ;  for,  although  his  mother  was  a  Breton  and 
his  father  also  bore  the  Norman  name  of  Ralf ,  the 
latter  was  an  Englishman  of  Norfolk  birth,  and 
had  been  e^rl  of  East  Anglia  under  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  during  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Conqueror.  Ralf  the  yoimger,  despite  his  suc- 
cession to  his  father's  earldom,  is  identified  with 
his  mother's  land  of  Brittany,  where  he  held  the 


\ 
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estates  of  Wader  and  Montfort,  rather  than  with* 
England.^  Like  Roger  of  Hereford,  and  judging 
from  the  same  evidence,  Earl  Ralf  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  consistent  absentee  from  William's 
court,  and  his  one  appearance  in  the  history  of  the 
latter's  reign,  previous  to  his  own  revolt  in  1075, 
took  place  in  1069,  when  he  beat  oflE  the  Danes 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Yare. 

was  t.hfi  nnnqii^Prnr'.ci  nhjprtinn  tn  a  marrw^gft. 
which  bfld-hpfin  prnjprtpd  hp.twpp.n  Earl  T^alf  and 

Fimma,  ,da.iight.pr  of  Wi11ia.m  Fita  Oshfira-  and 
gicf pr  r>f  T^ngpr  nf  TTprpfqrrI  The  reasons  for  the 
Conqueror's  action  are  intelligible  pnnngVi ;  not.hirig 

nr^^^^/\  Kp  fnrfliPr  frritn  flic  infprpgf  fhan  fliP  rrP'. 
atinr^  nf  a  rp^pr  nf  marnagP  tiPR  among  t.hp  grpatftr 

va.s.sa.1.s  of  his  crown,  p.speciallv  when  the  parties 
fn  he.  ronnpptpd  in  this  way  held  the  wide 
tnllifar;^^     anH     fp^fnrJal     pnwprg     whirh     at     this 

Qa.rly  date.  wf.rfi  inhp.re.nt.,  in  the,  dignity  nf  an  f,arJ» 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Earl  Ralf's 
loyalty  had  been  suspected  at  any  earlier  time  or 
that  there  was  anything  deeper  than  the  royal 
prohibition  of  his  marriage  which  now  drove 
him  into  revolt.  Without  tVip  Ving's  mnspnt, 
thft  „  ma>TTiagf; ,  wa..s  rp.1f.hra.t.pd  and  the  wedding 
feast  held  at  Exning  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  viU 
within  Waltheof's  earldom.  Earls  Roger  and 
Ralf  had  already   made   preparations   for   their 

»  According  to  Waxie  Ralf  had  served  among  the  Breton 
auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
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rising,  their  friends  had  been  acquainted  with  their 
intention,  and  their  castles  were  prepared  to  stand 
a  siege;  and  at  Exning  a  determined  attempt 
was  made  to  seduce  Waltheof  from  his  temporary- 
fidelity  to  King  William.  His  accession  to  their 
cause  might  very  possibly  bring  with  it  some 
measure  of  English  support,  he  had  a  great  pop- 
ular reputation  as  a  warrior,  and  the  plans  and 
motives  of  the  conspirators  were  unfolded  to  him  at 
the  wedding  feast  with  startling  frankness.  The 
occasion  was  hardly  such  as  to  produce  sobriety 
of  counsel,  and  in  the  one  extended  narrative 
which  we  possess  of  the  original  plot,  the  terms 
of  the  offer  now  made  to  Waltheof  were  involved 
in  a  long  harangue,  in  which  the  deposition  of  the 
Conqueror  was  declared  to  be  a  matter  pleasing 
to  God  and  man,  and  every  event  in  William's 
life  which  could  be  turned  to  his  discredit  was 
brought  forward,  heightened  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  conspirators  or  the  literary  skill  of 
our  informant.  More  important  than  the  gro- 
tesque crimes  attributed  to  the  Conqueror  are  the 
plans  formed  by  the  earls  for  the  event  of  his 

expulsion.      J^^pjiwVhjppt.    wp.    atp    tnlH^    wac    tn 

rpjstnrpi  Fing1a,nd  t.n  t.he.  mndition  in  whirh  it  ha/1 

Willi  ttlis  "object,  nnP  nr  ffip  fht^^-fMtsf-fCtn^^^ 

'^r!?l^!:^i-^'^^^^^^^  "Walttieof  in* 

particular  was  to  receive  a^tKird  part  of  England, 
j  William  was  declared  to  be  fully  occupied  beyond 
'the  sea,  his  Normans  in  England  were  assumed 
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to  be  discontented  with  the  reward  they  had 
received  for  their  services,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  native  English  might  be  willing  to  rise 
once  more  if  a  chance  of  revenge  were  offered 
them.  Wfl.^tV|ftof  waj;  assured  that  the,  rhanops 
nf  p   Siip_rpssfii1  rising  nnnlH  j|PVPr  Kp  ViigViPr  than 

a,t  thff  momgnt  in  qwetgtion.^ 

The  narrative  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  following,  makes  Waltheof 
i^digriantlv  rpfiisp  to  hp  a.  parfy  tn  any  spVipitip 
nf  tViP  IfinH  By  the  examples  of  Ahitophel  and 
Judas  Iscariot  he  demonstrated  the  sinister  fate 
that  was  the  portion  of  a  traitor,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  violate  the  confidence  that 
King  William  had  placed  in  him.  On  his  refusal 
to  join  the  plot,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
terrible  oath  not  to  betray  the  scheme  and  the 
rising  was  accomplished  without  his  assistance; 
but  after  its  suppression  the  tale  makes  Waltheof 
accused  of  treason  by  Judith  his  wife  before  the 
king,  and  describes  his  behaviour  in  prison  and 
the  manner  of  his  end  with  great  wealth  of  de- 
tail and  a  not  improbable  approximation  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that 
Walthmf  t.nnk  no  f,fff;r.tiYf.  pa.rt.  in  t.hfi  military 
nppratinns  which  foUowed  the  bridal  of  Exning, 
and  we  may  consider  the  difficult  question  con- 
nected with  his  trial  and  execution  apart  from 
the  details  of  the  war. 

The  plan  of  campaign  followed  by  both  sides 

>  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  258  et  seq. 
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was  extremely  simple.   Npit.hpr  fhf^  par](^^in    gf 

Rfl.Rt  Angrlia  nr  nf  ^Tprpfrirri  arting  hy  if.gplf  rnnlH 
ohtain  any  pprmanpnt.  .qupppor  against  tViP.  loyal, 
p^rfinnc  nf  fliP  r^onnfry;  fVio  oKj^f  r^f  tVi/^  f^K^l 
Ipa/lprg  wac  fr>  jnin  fViAir  fnrr^Ac  onr^  fViP  nhjpof  nf 
.TTing.WillifliTi'g  lipnfpnaTifQ  wag  fn  prpvpnf  fl^P 
COSOhinatioa.  Thp  linP  nf  thp  f^Pvpm  wa,Q  giiarHpd. 
againcf     Fot-l     Pngor    nf     TTprpfnrH     by     the     loCal 

magnates  of  Worcestershire,  Wulfstan  the  bishop, 
and  Urse  d*  Abetot  the  sheriff  of  the  shire,  Agelwig, 
abbot  of  Evesham,  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  at  the  head 
of  a  force  composed  of  the  local  fyrd  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  knightly  tenants  from  their  own 
estates.^ 

The  Herefordshire  revolt  had  soon  run  its 
course;  Karl  Bogpr  never  gnt  arrnss  the  iSpivfim 
and  within  a  short  time  had  been  taken  4msQD£;r, 
but  the  earl  of  East  Anglia  was  a  person  of 
greater  ability.  Before  engaging  in  the  rebellion 
the  earls  had  sought  for  external  help;  applica- 
cation  had  been  made  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
for  a  fleet,  and  reinforcements  had  be6n  drawn 
from  Brittany,  recruited  in  great  part,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Breton  estates  of  Ralf  de  Wader.  From 
the  latter's  head-quarters  at  Norwich  a  highroad 
of  Roman  origin  stretched  invitingly  across  the 
Norfolk  plain  towards  the  royal  castle  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Earl  T^alf  movpH  wpstwarrt^'ii  thft 
hnpp  nf  pffppting  a  jnnpfinn  with  Roger  of  Here- 
ford ;  hiif  af  an  unWinwn  pior^o  ixi  the  ncighbour- 

*  Florence  of  Worcester,  1074. 
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hood  of  this  line,  designated  by  Ordericus  VitaUs 

as   'Tagadun,"   thp>  rphel   Army  wajs  hmVpn   anrl 

scattered,  and  from  a  letter  which  Lanfranc  wrote 
to  the  king  immediately  after  this  event,  the 
archbishop  was  evidently  in  expectation  of  a 
speedy  suppression  of  the  whole  rising.  That 
this  hope  was  frustrated  was  due  to  the  lif^rniRin 
of  Karl  T^flirs  hnde..  who  undertook  thedeienne  gf 
TSJppxHph  pflgfU  in  p^rgr^n  while  her  lord  went  off 
to  Denmark,  and  held  out  for  three  months 
against  all  that  the  Norman  commanders  could  do. 
At  last  she  was  compelled  to  surrender  upon  con- 
ditions. The  Breton  tenants  of  Earl  Ralf  in  Eng- 
land were  required  to  abandon  their  lands  and 
to  withdraw  to  Brittany  within  forty  days;  the 
mercenaries  of  the  same  race  were  allowed  a 
month  to  get  away  from  the  coimtry.  Emma 
herself,  to  whom  belonged  all  the  honours  of  the 
war,  went  to  Brittany,  where  she  met  her  husband, 
and  Norwich  castle  was  once  more  occupied  in 
the  king's  name. 

F.flrl   PflirQ  jniimpy  tn  nprnnfli-V  ViaH   nnf.  hppn 

fmit.lpss,  fnr  a  flent  of  two  hnndrerl  Da,nish  ships 

fljYppflTPH  in  t.hp  TTnrnhpr  ghnrtly  affpr  t.ha,ift41.  nf 

Norwrich,  under  the  command  of  Cnut,  son  of 
King  Swegn  Estrithson,  and  a  certain  earl  called 
Hakon.i  Their  coming  reopened  an  endless 
possibility  of  further  trouble;  the  Conqueror, 
through  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  enjoined  Bishop 
Walcher  of  Durham  to  look  well  to  the  defences 

>  Worcester  Chronicle,  1076. 
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of  his  castle.  ^  But  the  first  object  of  the  ordinary 
Danish  commander  of  those  times  was  always 
pluodfii^and  Cnut  after  successfully  evading  the 
royal  troops  contented  himself  with  the  sack  of 
York  cathedral,  and  quickly  Rflilpd  awflv  to 
Flanders.      In  the  very  y^ar  of  this  expedition 


t(TQ7s).  iSwfign  Estrithson  IM.  ana  Harold,  fais 

filHfigt  gnn,  whn  gnnof^HfiH  him^  Vppt  pp^/^i^.  t/iward^ 

England  throughout  his  reign.  In  the  autimm 
of  107s  William  had  returned  to  England,  and  at 
Christmas  hp  prop^pHpH  tn  /^q1  wi'fVi  fVi^  p^rcr^nc 

onr^     prr^p^^y     r^f     ^ha     ^t^^rr^Uf^A     i^orlc  Walthcpf 

and  Roger  were  in  his  power;  T^alf  wag  gflff> 
hf^ynn^  fViA^g^Q  but  his  English  lands  remained  for 
confiscation,  and  such  of  his  Breton  associates  as 
were  in  the  king's  hands  were  pimished  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Earl  Roger  was  sent 
to  prison,  but  his  captivity  at  first  was  not  over 
severe,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  contumelious 
conduct  towards  the  king  he  might  have  obtained 
his  release  in  due  course.  Unfortimately  for 
himself,  he  mortally  offended  William  by  throwing 
into  the  fire  a  rich  present  of  silks  and  furs  which 
the  king  sent  to  him  one  Easter,  and  perpetual 
captivity  was  the  return   for  the  insult.     The 

rflativp    IpniPnpy    nf    thfi    rnnqiiPrnr*Q    trpatrnpnt 

l^iiHfi  tn  thp  fhirH  pa^I  implicated  in  the  revolt, 
and  no  incident  in  King  William's  career  has  won 
more    reprobation    from    medieval   and   modem 

»  EpistolcB  Lanfranci. 
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historians  than  the  sentence  which  he  allowed 
to  be  passed  on  Earl  Waltheof. 

We  have  already  sketched  in  outline  the  narra- 
tive of  Waltheof's  action  as  given  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  and  it  will  be  well  now  to  consider  briefly 
the  independent  story  told  by  the  native  English 
chronicles.^  On  all  accounts  it  is  certain  that 
Waltl^gnf  hf^A  hf^n  implipfltprl  in  thp  trpasan 
prnpno^H  at  Rvning^  and  it  is  no  less  clear,  though 
the  fact  is  suppressed  by  Orderic,  that  ^^  ^^^ 

QpfpHily  rApAnt^H  artrl  iin^Ar  fViA  QH^n'rv^  nf  T.qjj- 
frano    ViqH     rA-irAQl^H    fV>A    wTinU    ci^Vipitia    fn     TTing 

TATiiiiotyi  in  NnrmanHy  2  The  part  played  by 
•Lanfranc  is  explicable,  not  only  by  the  species 
of  regency  he  held  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time, 
but  also  by  his  position  as  metropolitan  of  the 
English  church,  and  his  reputation  as  a  famous 
doctor  of  the  canon  law.  No  man  was  better 
qualified  to  give  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  an  indiscreet  oath  might 
be  broken  without  the  guilt  of  perjury;  and  the 
penances  which  he  imposed  on  Waltheof  for  his 
intended  breach  of  the  engagement  which  he  had 
taken  at  Exning  seem  to  have  been  accepted  by  all 
parties  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter. 
On  his  part,  Willi3.p1  bided  his  time;  he  appeax&^o 
havft  arrp.ptprl  the;  gifts  whir.h  Wa,1t.hmf  offpired 

flg  fhf^  pnVp  nf  liiQ  ppaoA    anH  Vjp  rtnnfpnfpH  himsplf 

»  Florence  of  Worcester,  1074. 

2  It  does  not  appear  that  any  medieval  historian  regarded 
this  as  an  act  of  treachery  on  Waltheof's  part. 
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with  keepingr  thft  patI  iinHpr  his  own  Riipprvi<aQt1 
until  his  rpt.nm  t,n  England.     Not  ti]l  thpn  was 

WfllthAnf  plappH    iinHpr  flptnal   flrrpgf.^    and  it  hoS 

been  conjectured  that  the  t-pflcnt^  for  this  action 

WQQ  ffiA  f#>Qr  fhaf  Via  miglif  maVp  hie  AcnapA  frk  fhtf> 

DariPg  in  thft  Hiitnhfir.i  At  the  midwinter  coun- 
cil of  107s  he  was  brought  to  trial,  whether  or  not 
upon  information  laid  against  him  by  his  wife, 
the  cotmtess  Judith,  and  although  no  definite 
sentence  was  passed  against  him  at  this  time  he 
was  sent  into  closer  imprisonment  at  Winchester. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1076  Waltheof's 
cause  remained  undecided.  It  is  clear  that 
there  was  considerable  uncertainty  in  high  quarters 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him.  T.anfrflnn 
interceded  on  his  behalf,  apparently  going  so  far 

as  to  HpplarP  )nim  innnn^nf.  nf  all  complicity  in  the 

^revolt.  We  are  told  nothing  of  the  Ckmqueror's 
own  sentiments  in  the  matter,  but  the  strange 
delay  in  the  promulgation  of  definite  sentence 
suggests  that/ throughout  these  months  he  had 

Hppn'irfr^tWy'g     K^fixrppn      fxxrr^     r^pinirmc  At     laSt 

the  sterner  view  prevailed,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Waltheof's  Norman  rivals  at  the  royal  court, 
according  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  th^  Ving  gavp 
Qgders  fnr  thp  pyecution  nf  the  last  Engh'^h  earl. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May, 
Waltheof  was  taken  from  his  prison  in  Winchester 
to  die  on  the  hill  of  St.  Giles  outside  the  city. 
Accustomed   hitherto   to   the   active  life  of  his 

»  F.  N.  C,  iv.,  585. 
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northern  ancestors,  the  motonony  of  his  im- 
prisonment would  seem  to  have  destroyed  his 
courage,  and  the  fatal  morning  fotind  him  in 
bitter  agony  of  soul.  The  executioners,  who 
feared  a  ^^escue,  and  were  anxious  to  get  through 
with  the  work,  had  little  patience  with  his  prayers 
and  weeping,  and  bade  him  rise  that  they  might 
carry  out  their  orders.  Waltheof  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  a  pater  noster  for  himself 
and  them,  and  they  granted  his  request,  but  at  the 
clause  ''  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem'*  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears. 
Before  he  could  recover  his  strength,  his  head  had 
been  struck  from  him  at  a  single  blow,  but  the 
monks  of  Crowland  abbey,  where  his  body  lay  in 
after  years,  told  their  Norman  visitor  Ordericus 
Vitalis  that  the  severed  head  was  heard  duly  to 
finish  the  prayer  with  ''sed  libera  nos  a  malo, 
Amen.^* 

The  case  of  Earl  Waltheof  involves  two  sppa- 
rflte  qiif><;t,iQpR  which  it  is  well  to  keep  distinct 

duct  in  the  matter.  The  first  is  how  far  Walthpof 
had  really  impliratipd,  himself  in  the  designs  of. 

tVipparIg  nf  F.flgt  Anglia  anH  TTprpfnrH  ;  the  SCCOnd 
is  what    on   thp-.as.<snmptinn   of  his  spnniiR  fr^^]t^ 

wnnlrl  hnvp  been  the  lawful  punishment,  fnr  it 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  first  question  will 
ever  be  finally  answered,  for  by  a  singular  chance 
none  of  our  authorities  are  quite  disinterested 
when  they  relate  the  circumstances  of  Waltheof  s 
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fall.  The  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler  and  Florence  ft^ 
of  Worcester,  compatriots  of  the  dead  earl,  ^Jj^^/^ 
lie  under  some  antecedent  suspicion  of  minimising  ^^/<'^. 
the  extent  to  which  he  had  compromised  him- 
self; and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  to  whom  we  should 
naturally  turn  for  a  statement  of  the  Norman 
side  of  the  case,  based  his  accout  of  Waltheof 
upon  information  received  from  the  monks  of 
Crowland  at  a  time  when  the  earl  was,  in  popular 
sentiment,  rapidly  becoming  transformed  into  a 
national  martyr.  Orderic's  narrative,  written 
under  such  influences,  has  just  as  much  historical 
value  as  any  professed  piece  of  martyrology; 
that  is,  it  probably  presents  the  authentic  tradition 
of  the  details  of  its  hero's  death,  but  it  is  not 
concerned  to  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to  facts  which 
might  be  inconvenient  for  his  reputation.  And  so 
King  William  for  nnrp;  has  no  apnlngist;  but  sixty 
years  after  the  event  it  was  recognised  by  an 
impartial    writer    like    William    of    Malmesbury 

that  the  Normfln  Rtnry  flhnnt  Wfllthfipf  was  very 
rJiff^rA-nf.  frr^m  fViQl:  •wzViii^'h  fViA  P^ngligTi  put.  {cvrxr^vA 

With  such  tintrustworthy  authorities  as  our 
only  guides,  we  should  scarcely  attempt  to  settle 
a  matter  which  in  the  days  of  King  Stephen  was 
already  a  burning  question,  but  our  hesitancy 
should  make  us  pause  before  we  accuse  King 
William  of  judicial  murder. 

To  the  second  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
case— the    sentence    which    followed    Waltheof's 

1  Gesta  Reguntf  ii.,  312. 
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condemnation — it  is  possible  to  find  a  more  satis- 
factory answer.     Nothing  is  more  probable  than 

that  thft  rnnqiifirnr^  in  gfinHing  RngPr  nf  TTfirfifnrH 
intn  pn'gnn   anH   hpViPflHing  WflltViPnf^   wag  csimply 

applyine;  to  mininal.s  ,nf  high  rank  thfi  great 
prinriplp  that  men  nf  Norman  nr  of  English  ra,re 
.shonlrl.  he  jnrlgprl  respertivply  arrnrrling  to  Nor- 
pfln  or  F.ngligVi  law  1  Earl  Roger  as  a  Norman, 
,  according  to  a  practice  on  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  was  condemned  to 
prisonment,  but  English  law  rpgardpfi  treason 

napifal    r^ffpr^P,     an/l    AArQlfliPr>f    cuffprp/l    fViA 
gfr^p,f  Ipgal  penalty  nf  hig  rrimft      Indeed,  Waltheof 

himself,  in  Orderic's  version  of  his  reply  to  the 
conspirators  at  Exning,  is  made  to  declare  that 
the  English  law  condemned  a  traitor  to  lose  his 
head,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  better  in- 
formed on  this  point  than  have  been  some  of  the 
later  historians  who  have  undertaken  his  defence. 
During  the  next  century,  members  of  the  Norman 
baronage  established  in  England  who  had  raised 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  uniformly  received  sentence 
according  to  the  rule  which  applied  to  men  of 
their  race ;  and  the  execution  of  a  traitor  against 
the  king  will  scarcely  occur  between  iioo  and 
1 200,  and  but  rarely  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  Waltheof  had  no  privilege  of  the 
kind,  and,  stern  as  was  his  sentence,  he  might  not 
complain  that  formal  justice  had  been  denied  him. 

»  This  point  is  made  by  Pollock  and  Maitland.     H.  E.  L., 
i.,  291. 
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r^pnfinpnf^l  war  pari  T?alf,  as  we  have  seeii,  had 
fled  to  his  estates  in  Brittany,  and  his  appparanre 
coindded  in  point  of  time  with  the  outbreak  of  a 

gpn^ral  rpvnif.  flmnng  fViP  "Rrpfon  harnnflgft.    Count 

Hoel,  who  possessed  in  his  own  right  five-sixths 
of  Brittany,  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  exercise 
effective  rule  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  the 
fact  was  little  to  the  liking  of  his  greater  subjects. 
The  malcontents  found  a  leader  in  Geoffrey  **Gre- 
nonat,'*  count  of  Rennes,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Alan  III.;  and  the  dispossessed  earl  of  East 
Anglia  brought  the  resources  of  his  barony  of 
Wader  to  their  side.  Ralf  and  Geoffrey  seized  S'  ^ 
the  castle  of  Dol;    and  the  rising  assumed  such 

serious    proportions    that    f\r^]    ^nt   to    Rnprlanr^ 

and  rpqiip^t/^d  King  William's  assistanry?..  Williatp., 
ever  desirniis  nf  asserting  Nnrman  infliipnrp  .in 
Brittany,  took  the  present  opportunity,  and  in 
1076  hp  rrnsspd  thp  Phannpl  with  a  force  which 
to  the  chroniclers  of  Worcester  and  Peterborough 
represented  an  English  fyrd,  and  laid  siege  to  Dol. 
The  rggylt  was  a  g^t^r^ng  1077  of  pr^rticr,  for 
the  garrison  had  answered  Hoel's  application  to 
William  by  making  a  rmiTiti^r-apppal  tn  Philip  nf 
France,  and  held  out  valiantly  in  the  expecta- 
tion  nf  rPlJpf.      Philip  tnr^r  flip  fiplrl   Txn'tVi    q    latrgp 

aipyr  advanced  to  Dol,  and  took  a  measure  of 
revenge  for  his  father's  discomfitures  at  Mortemer 
and  Varaville,  by  rompplling  William  to  heat  a. 

ha.styT-rp.trpa.t.  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage^  and 
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stores.       WilliflTn      ^ngag^^H      nn flllthef     Jfl      thfi 

^^T  wViirVi  H[i^£gf^H  on  for  three  years ,  longer, 
but  ended  in  107Q  with  the  final  success^  of 
Hoel.V 

In  the  meantime,  certain  important  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  administrative  geogra- 
phy of  England.  The,  fiaxlrloms  of  Hfitf^ford  a.nd 
EasLAngUa,  vacant  through  the  treason  of  Earls 
Roger  and  Ralf,  were  allowed  tr>  fall  mtn  aht^ys^^^ 
rWaltheof *s  earldom  of  Nnrthamptom  likftwi.^p.  be- 
^came  exliliSt,  although  his  widow,  the  countess 
Judith,  was  possessed  in  1086  of  large  estates 
scattered  over  the  shires  which  had  lain  within 
her  husband's  government.  There  was  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  Northamptonshire  should  possess 
an  earl,  but  it  was  still  abundantly  necessary  that 
William  should  be  represented  by  a  permaneni 

liPiitpnant.    nn    fhp    f^pnfoli     hnrfify.        All    ??^^     ^^^ 

■Bftrnidar  was  now  found  in  the  person  of  Walchgr 
©JLLorraiDe,  whose  appointment  anticipated  by 
more  than  sixty  years  the  beginning  of  the  long 
series  of  bishops  of  Durham,  whose  secular  powers 
within  their  diocese  produced  the  **  county  pala- 
tine*' which  lasted  until  1836.2    The  experiment 

»  For  the  rest  of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  there  was  peace 
between  Normandy  and  Brittany,  except  that  in  1086 
William,  to  whom  the  new  count  Alan  Fergant,  the  son  of 
Hoel,  had  refused  homage,  crossed  the  border  once  more  and 
laid  siege  to  Dol.  In  this  siege  also  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and  speedily  came  to  terms  with  Alan,  who  received  Con- 
stance, the  Conqueror's  daughter,  in  marriage. 

2  Simeon  of  Durham,  1075. 
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made  in  Walcher's  appointment  was  destined  to 
end  in  tragic  failure,  but  for  four  years  Northum- 
brian  affairs   relapse   into   unwonted   obscurity, 

and  the  CnnguRmr  was  nPVPr  agrain  nallprl  np^n  tn 
IfioH  Qti  army  irtfn  f.Vifi  north 


Denier  of  Robert  le  Frison 


^ 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  CONQUEROR 

WITH  the  peace  of  Blanchelande  we  enter 
upoij  the  last  phase  in  the  life  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  this  although  more  than  the 
half  of  his  English  reign  still  lay  in  the  future. 
It  must  be  owned  that  no  unity  of  purpose  oj: 
achievement  can  be  traced  underlying  this  final 
stage;  the  history  of  these  last  years  is  little 
more  than  a  series  of  disconnected  episodes,  of 
which  the  details  themselves  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  customary 
for  historians  to  regard  this  period  as  marking 
somewhat  of  a  decline  in  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  the  Conqueror;  a  decline  which  the 
men  of  the  next  generation  were  inclined  to 
attribute  to  supernatural  vengeance  pursuing  the 
king  for  his  execution  of  Earl  Waltheof  in  1076. 
**Such  was  his  resolution,'*  says  Orderic,  **that 
he  still  maintained  a  brave  fight  against  his 
enemies,  but  success  did  not  crown  his  enterprises 
now  as  formerly,  nor  were  his  battles  often  crowned 
with  victory."  ^  This  idea  of  retributive  fate, 
characteristic  of  the  medieval  mind,  has  received 
from  historians  various  adaptations  and  exempli- 

j       >  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  290. 
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fications,  but  perhaps  a  more  reasonable  expla-i 
nation  of  thf  t,nmrnrgy  nf  thr  In^it  3r^arg  of  thfA 


rnnqiiPrnr    wnnlH    hfi    t.liaf.    fViP   apliipvpmpnt.5;    of 
ma1^'P    fliP     cnr^oPPHing    liiQfniy    gnmptViing    of    an 


^pfiplimQY      The  Conqueror's  last  wars  are  in-  ^ 
deed  inconsiderable  enough  when  compared  with 
the  campaigns  of  Le  Mans  and  Hastings,  but  the 
most  unique  undertaking  of  his  life  falls  within 
two  years  of  its  close;   and  with  thp  DnmpRHav 

f^iitnrpy   hpfnrp   i^q  wp   tippH    no   fnrfViPr   prnof   fVigf 

thf  .farirsightprlnpss  nf   the  king's  pnlinr  and  the 

cfrf^ngfVi    of   V11Q   ^YPOiifiS7A    pow^r  w^r^^    cfill    unim, 
jjajrp.f1   at  thp  vpry  olosp.  of  hij=:  rarppr. 

The  n^ain  ransP  of  thp  HiflRnnltiPS  which  beset  the  h' 
King   in    these   latter  years   was  the   undulifujl 

pagpmPQC    of   Pohprf.   of    TSJormanrly   to   antiripati^J 

hvi  inhpriitance  It  was  natural  enough  thati* 
Robert  should  wish  to  enjoy  the  reality  of  poweti 
for  a  dozen  years  at  least  he  had  been  the  recog- 
nised heir  of  Normandy,  and  the  peace  of 
Blanchelande  had  recently  assigned  him  the 
county  of  Maine.  But  so  early  as  1074  the  earls  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,  in  planning  their  revolt,  are 
imderstood  to  have  reckoned  the  disagreement 
between  the  Kang  and  his  eldest  son  among  the 
chances  in  their  favour,^  and  it  is  certain  that 
Robert  had  been  bitterly  discontented  with  his 
position  for  some  time  before  he  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.    The  chronology  of  his  movements 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  359. 
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is  far  from  clear ;  but  at  some  time  or  other  he 
made  a  wild  attempt  to  seize  the  castle  of  Rouen, 
and  when  this  failed  he  foimd  an  immediate 
refuge  and  base  of  operations  in  the  land  of  Hugh 
de  Chdteauneuf,  a  powerful  lord  on  the  border 
between  Normandy  and  the  royal  demesne, 
who  allowed  him  to  occupy  his  castles  of  Rainia- 
last,  Sorel,  and  Chdteaimeuf.  Kiag-SStiUiaiQ,  on 
his  part,  confiscate4  the  lands  of  the  rebels:  he 
also  took  into  his  pay  Count  Rotrou  of  Mortagne, 
the  overlord  of  Hugh  of  ChS,teauneuf  for  Raima- 

(last;  and  Robert,  was  soon  driven  to  seek  a  more 
distant  exile  in  foreign  parts.  He  first  visited 
Flanders,  but  Robert  the  Frisian,  notwithstanding 
his  enmity  towards  his  formidable  brother-in- 
law,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  his 
resources  upon  his  irresponsible  nephew,  for  the 
latter  is  represented  as  wanHpring  vagnply  over 
Touraine,  Germany,  Aquitaine,  and  Gasconyin 
^rreat  destitution.  To  such  straits  was  he  reduced, 
that  his  mother  provoked  the  one  dispute  which 
varied  the  domestic  peace  of  the  Conqueror's 
married  life  by  sending  supplies  to  her  son  in 
exile.  The  king,  on  discovering  this,  became 
convulsed  with  rage,  poured  reproaches  on  his 
queen  for  her  support  of  a  rebel,  and  ordered  one 
of  her  messengers,  who  happened  to  be  within  his 
power,  to  be  seized  and  blinded.  The  latter, 
however,  a  Breton  named  Samson,  received  a 
timely  hint  of  his  danger  from  persons  in  the 
confidence  of  the  queen,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
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monastery  of  St.  Evroul,  **for  the  safety  alike  of 
his  soul  and  body/*  says  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who 
for  some  forty  years  was  his  fellow-inmate  in  the 
abbey. 

At  last  King  Philjp  took  pity  upon  the  fugitive  * 
Robert  and   allowpd    him   to  f^.stah1ish   him>sft1f. 

in.  fViP  f>flgf1p  nf  gprhprni   in   fliP   PpanxraiciQ       The/ 

,king!.s  pat.ronaef;  of  Rohfirt.  fa.nk.s.  as  a,  matter  of 
policy,  with  his  gift  of  Montreuil  to  Edgar  the 
Etheling  in  1074;  Philip  was  alwa^rs  ready  to  take 

ajQ — inpyppngiVp      nppnrfnnity     nf     ViargQcing     liJc 

r>\7Pr-tnight.y  vasRfll  Aroimd  Robert,  in  this  cave 
of  Adullam,  there  gathered  a  force  of  adventurers 
from  Normandy  and  the  French  kingdom,  in- 
cluding many  men  who  had  hitherto  been  good 
subjects  to  King  WilUam,  but  now  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  follow  the  rising  fortimes  of  his  heir. 
\Sjllia02i  retaliated  by  garrisoning  the  Norman 
castles  which  lay  nearest  to  Gerberoi,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  rebels  from  harrying  the  border; 
and  in  some  way  he  must  have  hrmiight  the  king 
of  T^rgnoA  n^^Tf^r  fn  \|\f:^  <^j^f>;  for  whcn,  in  the  last 

days    of    ToyR.    hp   laiH    fot-mql    ciVg^    fn   liic    or>n*c 

casUfe*  we  know  on  good  authority  that  King 
Philip  was  present  in  his  camp.^  The  siege  lasted 
for  three  weeks,  and  in  one  of  the  frequent  en- 
counters  between   the  loyalists   and   the   rebels 

i  Charter  of  King  Philip  to  St.  Quentin,  Gallia  Christ:  X. 
Inst.  247.  Among  the  witnesses  are  Anselm  of  Bee,  and 
Ives  de  Beaumont,  the  father-in-law  of  Hugh  de  Grente- 
maisnil. 
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there  occurred  the  famous  passage  of  arms  between 
I  the  Conqueror  and  his  son.    William  was  wonnHed . 

him,  and  had  not  a  Berkshire  thefn.  Tokig,  son  of 
Wigod  of  Wallingford,  gallantly  bmughJLanatheii. 
napuot  to  the  king,^  it  is  pmhahiA  fi^of  iiic  iif^ 
would  have  come  to  an  ignominious  dose  beneath 
the  walls  of  Gerberoi.     It  was  very  possibly  the 

grflr|da1  paiispH  hy  this  ppisnde  which  le.d  flfirtajp 
prnminpnt.  tnpmhprQ  nf  fliP  Nnrman  hamnagq 
fr\  nffpr  thpir.  mpHiflfinn  hpfwppn  fViP  king  and  his 

liifik.    The  gjpgp  gppmg  to  have  been  Kmkpn  up 
I  by  niiit.ua.1  mnsp.nt;    William  retired  to  Rouen, 
Robert  made  his  way  once  more  into  Flanders, 
and  a  rpnr^nr^iliQi-trkn.iwQg  t^fff^nfoA  by  the  cfforts 
of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Roger  de  Beaumont, 
Hugh   de    Grentemaisnil,    and    other    personal 
I  friends  of   the    king.     Bohert  ■  was   rgstored    to- 
jiavp^p^^  his  confederates  were  pardoned,  and  he 
once    more   received   a    formal   confirmation    of 
his  title  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy.    For  a  short 
time,  as  charters  show,  he  continued  to  fill  his 
rightful  place  at  his  father's  court,  but  his  vaga- 
bond instincts  soon  became  too  strong  for  him 
and  he  left  the  duchy  again,  not  to  return  to  it 
during  his  father's  lifetime. 

One  is  naturally  inclined  to  make  some  com- 
parison between  these  events  and  the  rebellion 
which  a  hundred  years  later  convulsed  the  domin- 
ions of  Henry  II.    Fundamentally,  the  cause  of 

•  Worcester  Chronicle,  1079. 
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each  disturbance  was  the  same — the  anxiety 
of  the  reigning  king  to  secure  the  succession, 
met  by  equal  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  destined 
heir  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  lordship.  And  in  each 
case  the  character  of  the  respective  heirs  was 
much  the  same.  Robert  Curthose  and  Henry 
Fitz  Henry,  both  men  of  chivalry,  rather  than  of 
politics,  showed  themselves  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  motives  which  made  their  fathers 
wish  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  family  pos-  - 
sessions;  the  fact  that  they  themselves  were 
debarred  from  rewarding  their  private  friends 
and  punishing  their  enemies,  seemed  to  them  a 
sufficient  reason  for  imperilling  the  results  of 
the  statesmanship  which  had  created  the  very 
inheritance  which  they  hoped  to  enjoy.  Robert 
of  Normandy,  a  gross  anticipation  of  the  chival- 
rous knight  of  later  times,  represents  a  type 
of  character  which  had  hitherto  been  tmknown 
among  the  sons  of  RoUo,  a  type  for  which  there 
was  no  use  in  the  rough  days  when  the  feudal 
states  of  modem  Europe  were  in  the  making,  and 
which  could  not  attain  any  refined  development 
before  the  Crusades  had  lifted  the  art  and  the  ideals 
of  war  on  to  a  higher  plane.    WilitQm  fh^  fVinc     \ 

qiiprnr^  hy  nn  mpanQ  Hpvnirl  r>f  f>liiVfl1rr>iiQ  ingfinrliR^      / 

the  policv  of  the  moment  demanded:    Henry  11^ 
was  much  less  affected  by  the  new  spirit;  both 
rulers   alike   were   essentially  out  of   sympathy 
with  sons  to  whom  great  place  meant  exceptional 
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opportunities  for  the  excitement  and  glory  of 
military  adventure,  rather  than  the  stem  re- 
sponsibilities of  government. 

We  know  little  that  is  definite  about  the  course 
of  events  which  followed  upon  the  reconciliation 
of  King  William  and  his  heir.  The  neyt  two  years 
indeed  form  a  practical  Jalaak  in  the  personal 
history  of  the  Conqueror,  and  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  he  ever  visited  England  during 

{this   interval.        Tr>    V|ic    ohg^t^r^^   fli^   Ving   r^f   f^Me 

\  t.nok  t.hp  nppnrt.nnity  nf  spreading,  ,flfi.slTiirt.ion 
i  nnrf^  «,gg^i^  aorncQ  fViA  hr^rHftir  and  in  the  summcr 
I  of  1079  he  harried  the  cotmtry  as  far  as  the  Tsme, 
without  hindrance,  so  far  as  our  evidence  go6s, 
from   the    clerical   earl   of    Northvimbria.      The 
success  of  this  raid  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
weakriffls  of  thf.  Nort.hf^m  frontifir  of  England, 
I  and  in  the  next  year  f  Rnhert.  nf  NnrmRndy  was 
\eutrustgd  with  the  mniTna.nfl  nf,a.,rnunter-fixpftdi- 
tiog  into  Smt1a.ttfl,  with  orders  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  king  of  Scots,  or,  in  case  he 
proved  obdurate,  to  treat  his  land  as  an  enemies* 
country.    The  Norman  army  penetrated  Scotland 
as  far  as  Falkirk,  and,  according  to  one  account, 
received  hostages  as  a  guarantee  of  King  Mal- 
colm's   obedience.     Another    and  more    strictly 
contemporary  narrative,  however,  states  that  this 
part  of  the  expedition  was  fruitless;  but,  in  any 
case,  Rjoherfe  on    his  return  «foiiiid£d-JLh£-.great 
fortress — o£ Nfiwrastle-nn-Tynfi as     a     harrier 

»  S.  D.,  Gesta  Rcgnm,  1080. 
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against  future  inotirsinns  from  the  side  of 
Scotland. 

Some  information  as  to  William's  own  move- 
ments in  Normandy  during  1080  may  be  gathered 
from  charters  and  other  legal  documents.  On 
the  7th  of  January  he  was  at  Caen,^  and  on 
the  13th  he  appears  at  Boscherville  on  the 
Seine  2 ;  at  Easter  he  held  a  great  court  probably 
at  Rouen.3  At  Whitsuntide  he  presided  over  a 
cotmcil  at  Lillebonne,  *  where  a  set  of  canons  was 
promulgated  which  strikingly  illustrates  his 
opinion  as  to  the  relations  which  should  exist 
between  church  and  state. 

'  Whitsunday  in  ioSa  fell  on  the  31st  of  May, 
and  gAn'niic  ^igfnrhani^^Q  had  bccn  taking  place 
in  England  earlier  in  the  month.     RishopWalrher  | 

nf  niirhflm  IiqH  prnwH  an  nnpnpnlflr  ag  wpII  ag 
Qti,  in^ffli^i^nf    AQrl    i^f     TSJr>rfliiimhn'fl  HimSClf    a 

foreigner  and  a  churchman,  he  must  from  the  out- 
set have  been  out  of  touch  with  the  wild  English- 
men placed  under  his  rule,  and  the  situation  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  bishop's  priestly 
office  compelled  him  to  transact  the  work  of 
government  in  great  part  by  deputy.   He  entrusted 

thp  fiHTninigfrnfinn  nf  Vii'g  PQrIHnm  fn  a  Vincman  nf 

his  own  called  Iiilhert,^  and  in  all  matters  of 
business  hJ^r^Wp^A  nti  thp.  munsftl  of  an  il1-flRSort.ed 

•  Round,  Calendar,  No.  1114.  « Ibid,,  11 13. 

» Ibid.,  78.  ♦  Orderic,  ii.,  315. 

«  This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  giving  an  example,  rare  in 
England,  of  a  true  "vicecomes,**  an  earl's  deputy  as  distin- 
guished from  a  sheriff. 


■':M 
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pair  nf  favniin't/^gj  one  of  them  a  noble  Northum- 
brian thegn  called  Ligiilf ,  who  found  his  way  to  his 
favour  by  the  devotion  which  he  professed  to 
Saint  Cuthbert,  the  other  being  his  own  chaplain, 
Leobwine,  a  foreigner.  Jealousy  soon  broke  out 
between  the  thegn  and  the  chaplain,  and  at  last 
the  latter,  being  worsted  by  his  rival  in  a  quarrel 
in  the  bishop's  presence,  took  the  above  men- 
tioned Gilbert  into  his  confidence  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  destroy  the  Englishman  secretly.  On 
hearing  the  news  the  bishop  was  struck  with 
dismay,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  his  innocence, 
summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  of  his 
earldom  to  assemble  at  Gateshead.  The  assembly 
came  together,  but  the  Bemicians  were  in  a  danger- 
ous humour;  the  bishop  dared  not  risk  a  delib- 
eration in  the  open  air,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  church.  Instantly  the  gathering 
got  out  of  hand,  the  church  was  surrounded  and 
set   on   fire,   and   the   hic;hnp  anH   Viir  pompflninns 

wf.rfi  mt  t.o  piecf^?i  hy  thf;  mnb.> 
I      For  such  an  act  as  this  there  could  be  no  mercy. 
The  punishment    of  the  murderers  was    left  to 

Walcher's  fpllnw-prplafp  OHo  nf  RayPiiv^  and 
the  vengeance  which  he  took  wac  ViPavy  It 
must  have  been  impossible  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  names  of  those  who  had  actually 
joined  in  the  crime,  but  it  is  evident  that  men 
from  all  parts  of  Bernicia  had  taken  part  in  the 
meeting  at  Gateshead,  and  the  whole  earldom  was 
held  implicated  in  the  murder.     Accordingly  the 
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whole  district  was  ravaged,  and  the  bishop  of 

ttayPiiY   a/^minigtprpH    Hpath   anH  mnfilafinn    r^n    a 

snaU  iiniiciii^l  even  in  the  eleventh  century.^ 
To  the  thankless  dignity  of  the  Northumbrian 
earldom,  the  Conqueror  appointed  Aubrey  de 
Coucy,  a  powerful  Norman  baron;  but  he  soon 
abandoned  the  task  of  governing  his  distressful 
province  and  retired  to  his  continental  estates. 
To  him  there  succeeded  "Rnhprt.  Hp  MnwhrAy,  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  earl  of  Bemicia,  but 
who  proved  more  successful  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  work  of  preserving  order 
and   watching  the    movements  of    the    king    of 

Scots;  and  fnr  t.hp  npyt.  fpn  ypflTR  Nnrt.hnmhrifl  | 
^ncJPT  ht.Q  Qt/>m  nilp  ppqcpq  fn  frnnhlA  fViP  npntral  / 
adfninigfrfltinn> 

The  chief  interest  of  t^^  follnTin^g  y^^^  in  the  ^^^j 
history  of  the  Conqueror  lies  in  the  singular 
PvppHitinn  which  he  made  at  this  time  beyond 
/the  limits  of  his  immediate  rule  into  thp  ftxtremft 
parfc  r^f  Wai^g  The  varfous  but  scanty  accounts 
of  this  event  which  we  possess  are  somewhat 
conflicting.  The  Peterborough  chronicler  says 
that  the  king  '*in  this  year  led  an  army  into 
Wales  and  there  freed  many  hundred  men." 
The  Annales  CambricB  tell  us  that  **  William, 
king  of  the  English,  came  to  St.  David's  that 
he  might  pray  there."  Very  possibly  the  Con- 
queror did  in  reality  pay  his  devotions  at  the 

»  For  all  these  events  Simeon  of  Durham  is  the  authority 
giving  most  detail. 


^    -s   f>\ 
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shrine  of  the  apostle  of  Wales,  but  secular  motives 

were   not   lacking   for  an  ajmpd  HprnnnQtrfttinn  in 
that   restless   lanH.      f^   Inng   aq   fht^   Nnmngng   in 

England  itself  were  only  q  ti^iiVig  minnt^fy  VirfciHitig 

down    a   disaffected    pnpiilafinn,    tViP    rnnqiiPgf    r>f 
Walpg  wflg  an  impnogihilify ;  and  yet  on  all  gTOtUlds 

it  was  expedient  for  the  king  to  show  the  Welsh- 
men what  reserves  of  power  lay  behind  his 
[  marcher  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.  The 
expedition  has  a  further  interest  as  one  of  the 
earliest  occasions  on  which  it  is  recorded  that 
the  feudal  host  of  England  was  called  to  take 
the  field;  the  local  historian  of  Abingdon  abbey 
remarked  that  nearly  all  the  knights  belonging 
to  that  church  were  ordered  to  set  out  for  Wales, 
although  the  abbot  remained  at  home.^  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  native  princes  of  South 
Wales  suffered  displacement  at  this  time;  the 
one  permanent  result  of  the  expedition  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  Cardiff 
QOSti&J  as  an  nntpncit  in  the,  pnpmies'  land.  The 
strategical  frontier  of  England  in  this  quarter 
consisted  of  the  line  of  fortresses  which  guarded 
the  lower  course  of  the  Wye,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Welsh  question,  like  the  settlement  of  the 
Scotch  question,  was  a  legacy  which  the  Con- 
queror left  to  his  successors. 

After  these  events,  but  not  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  King  William  withdrew  into  Normandy, 

»  Hist.  Monast,  de  Abingdon^  ii.,  lo. 
2  Brut  y  Tyufysogion,  1080. 
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and  probably  spent  the  greater  part  of  1082  in  his 
duchy.     But  his  return  to  England  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  his 
whole  career,  the  famous  scene  of  the  axcesLirf  f 
Odo,  hishnp.of  Raypnx  and  earl  of  Kmt.     Up  ! 
to  the  very  moment  of  the  bishop's  fall,  the  rela-  j 
tions  between  the  brothers  appear  to  have  been 
outwardly  friendly,  and  in  an  English  charter  of  ' 
the  present  year,  the  bishop  appears  at  court 
in  full  enjoyment  of  his  lay  and  spiritual  titles.^ 

The  r-fliigP  nf  t.Vifi  final  rupture  is  uncRrfs^n       Or- 

dericus  Vi>^ii«  ^  QccignAH  it  to  the  unprecedented  \ 
ambition  of  Bishop  Odo,  who,  not  content  with  j 
his  position  in  England  and  Normandy,  was  sup- ' 
posed  ffi  hfi  laying  his  plans  tn  spnire  his  plertinn 

tn  thft  papal  rhflir  at  t.hp  npyt  vflrflnGy,  Accord- 
ing to  this  tale,  the  bishop  had  bought  himself 

>  Man.  Angl.,  vii.,  993,  from  an  "  inspeximus  "  of  31  Ed.  I. 
The  charter  in  question  is  dated  "apud  villam  Dontonam," 
which  in  the  index  to  the  volume  of  Patent  Rolls  is  identified 
with  Downton,  Wilts.  William,  at  Downton,  may  very 
well  have  been  on  his  way  to  one  of  the  Hampshire  or  Dorset 
ports. 

a  iii.,  168.  On  the  other  hand,  Giesbrecht  (iii.,  531)  has 
suggested  that  a  political  difference  was  the  occasion  of  the 
quarrel  between  Odo  and  William,  the  former  wishing  to 
take  up  arms  for  QttgQQLJiQ^.,  while  the  latter  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  emperor.  But  Gregory  himself  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  William  (Register,  viii.,  60),  while  re- 
proving his  correspondent  for  lack  of  respect  towards  his 

brother's    orders,    ftHnnifg    that     OHo    liaH     i-nmm'tf^^A    gntn** 

pnHfu>ai  rifyAnfv>  flgrainftf  fh^  kmgr  As  to  the  nature  of  that 
offence,  we  have  no  contemporary  statement,  nor  do  we 
know  how  far  Gregory  may  have  possessed  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  motives  which  induced  William's  action. 
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a  palax^e  in  Rome,  bribed  the  senators  to  join  his 
side,  and  engaged  a  large  number  of  Norman 
knights,  including  no  less  a  person  than  the  earl 
of  Chester,  to  follow  him  into  Italy  when  the  time 
for  action  came.  Whatever  Odo's  plans  may 
have  been,  William  received  .news  of  them  in 
Normandy,  and  he  hurried  across  the  Channel, 
intercepting  Odo  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Without 
being  actually  arrested,  Odo  was  placed  under 
restraint,  and  a  special  sitting  of  the  Conmiune 
Concilium  was  convened  to  try  his  case.  The 
subsequent  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  very  possibly  in  the  royal  castle 
of  Carisbrooke,  and  King  William  himself  seems 
to  have  undertaken  his  brother's  impeachment. 
The  articles  laid  against  Odo  fell  into  two  parts, 

a  specific  pVigrgp  nf  QpHnring  t.liP  Ving*g  Vnighfg 
frnm  tjiPir  lawful  Hnfy^  anH  a  gpnpral  appiiRat.inn 
of  oppre5y;inn  and  wrong-Hoing  to  the  church  and 
to  thft  rifltivfi  popti1fl±ion  of  the  land.  The  task 
of  giving  judgment  on  these  points  belonged  by 
customary  law  to  the  barons  in  council,  but  they 
failed  to  give  sentence  through  fear  of  the  formi- 
dable defendant  before  them,  and  the  Conqueror 
himself  was  compelled  to  issue  orders  for  Odo's 
arrest.  Here  another  difficulty  presented  itself, 
for  no  one  dared  lay  hands  on  a  bishop;  and  upon 
William  seizing  his  brother  with  his  own  hands, 
Odo  cried  out,  **I  am  a  bishop  and  the  Lord's 
minister;  a  bishop  may  not  be  condemned  without 
the  judgment  of  the  Pope."    To  this  f?lp.im  of  f^pis- 
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copa.1  privikgfi. William  rfrplif^d  that  he  arrfrSt>ftd 

nnf.  fVif>  higVinp  nf  RayPiiY,   hiif   fViP  ^arl   nf  TT^nf 

and  Odo  was  sent  off  straightway  in  custody  to 
the  Tower  of  Rouen.  At  a  later  date  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  distinction  between  the  bishop's 
lay  and  spiritual  functions  was  suggested  to  the 
king  by  Lanfranc,^  whose  opinion  as  an  expert 
in  the  canon  law  was  incontrovertible;  and  apart 
from  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  scene  the  trial 
of  Odo  has  special  importance  as  one  of  the  few 
recorded  cases  in  which  a  question  of  clerical  V] 
immimity  was  raised  before  the  promulgation'"'^ 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

The  one  extended  narrative  which  we  possess 
of  these  events  was  composed  some  forty  years 
after  the  date  in  question,  and  the  scheme  which 
is  attributed  to  Bishop  Odo  may  well  seem  too 
visionary  a  project  to  have  been  imdertaken 
by  that  very  hard-headed  person,  yet  on  the 
whole  we  shall  probably  do  well  to  pay  respect 
to  Orderic's  version  of  the  incident.  For,  although 
the  militant  lord  of  Bayeux  might  seem  to  us  an 
incongruous  successor  for  the  saintly  Hildebrand, 
it  must  as  yet  have  been  uncertain  how  far  the 
church  as  a  whole  had  really  identified  itself  with 
the  ideals  which  found  their  greatest  exponent  in 
Gregory  VII.,  and  the  situation  in  Italy  itself 
was  such  as  to  invite  the  intervention  of  a  prelate 
capable  of  wielding  the  secular  arm.  The  struggle 
between  pope  and  emperor  was  at  its  height, 

*  William  of  Malmesbury. 
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and  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  Odo's 
arrest  Hildebrand  himself  was  to  die  in  exile 
from  his  city,  while  Norman  influence  was  all- 
powerful  in  south  Italy.  The  tradition  repre- 
sented in  Orderic's  narrative  shows  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  situation,  and  if  we  regard  the 
motive  assigned  for  Odo's  preparations  as  merely 
the  monastery  gossip  of  the  next  generation, 
yet  the  bishop's  imprisonment  is  a  certain  fact, 
and  the  unusual  bitterness  of  King  William  towards 
his  half-brother  would  suggest  that  something 
more  than  political  disloyalty  gave  point  to  the 
ilatter's  schemes.  Nevertheless  the  captivity  in 
I  which  Bishop  Odo  expiated  his  ambition  cannot 
I  have  been  enforced  with  very  great  severity, 
for  in  the  five  years  which  intervened  between 
his  disgrace  and  William's  death  he  appears  at' 
least  occasionally  in  attendance  at  his  brother's 
court. 

Thp.  riVHp   of  tViP  rnngnprnrVg  immpHiafP   r^nm, 

panions  was,  rapidly  hrpRking  up  now.  On  No-. 
vember  3rd,  ^^^3j  Qh^^^i  MatilHa  HiV^^  and  was 
buried  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Tnnity  at 
Caen,  which  she  had  founded  in  return  for  her 
lord's  safety  &,mid  the  perils  of  his  invasion  of 
England.  Archbishop  Lanfranc  and  Earl  Roger  of 
Montgomery  almost  alone  represented  the  friends 
of  King  William's  early  manhood  at  the  coun- 
cils of  his  *  last  four  years.  Through  all  the 
hazards  of  her  married  life  Matilda  of  Flanders 
had  played  her  part  well;    if  William  the  Con- 
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queror  alone  among  all  the  men  of  his  house  kept 
h\s^  fiAYiifll  purify  unstained  to  the  last,  something 
at  least  of  this  may  be  set  Hnwn  tn  his  1o\rp  for  the 

hijdp  wVinm   Hp   huc\   wnn^    fViirfy  ypars   hpfnr^^    in 

defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical  censure.  Nor  should 
Matilda's  excellence  be  conceived  of  as  lying 
wholly  in   the   domestic  sphere;   WillianL-could 

1py?P_  hi.Q  Hnrhy  in  ViPr  VianHg  when  he  Set  OUt  tO 

win  a  kingdom  for  himself  and  her,  and  William 
was  no  contemptible  judge  of  practical  ability  in 
others.    We  shall  hardly  find  in  all  English  medie-i 
val  history  another  queen  consort  who  takes  a  place  ^ 
at  once  more  prominent  and  more  honourable. 

In  the  year  following  Queen  Matilda's  death, 
the  Conqueror's  attention  was  for  the  last  time 
concentrated  on  the  affairs  of  Maine,  and  in  a 
'  manner  which  illustrates  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  the  Normans  still  held  their  southern 
dependency.  Twenty  years  of  Norman  rule  had 
failed  to  reconcile  the  Manceaux  to  the  alien 
government.  The  rising  of  1073  had  proved  the 
strength  and  extent  of  the  disaffection,  and  from 
the  events  of  the  present  year  it  is  plain  that  the 
Norman  element  in  Maine  was  no  more  than  a 
garrison  in  hostile  territory,  although  the  distur- 
bance which  called  William  into  the  field  in  1024. 
was  merely  the  rpvnit.  nf  a  great  Mancel  baron 
fighting  for  his  own  hand,  which  should  not  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  national  movement. 
In  the  centre  of  the  county  the  castle  of  Sainte- 
Suzanne  stands  on  a  high  rock  overlooking  the 
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river  Ame,  one  of  the  lesser  tributaries  of  the 
Sarthe.  This  fortress,  together  with  the  casiles 
of  Beaumont  and  Fresnay  on  the  greater  river, 
belonged  to  Hubert  the  viscount  of  Maine,  who 
had  been  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Mancel 
nationalists  in  the  war  of  1063,  and  had  subse- 
quently married  a  niece  of  Duke  Robert  of  Bur- 
gundy. Formidable  alike  from  his  position  in 
Maine  and  his  connection  with  the  Capetian 
house,  Hubert  proved  himself  an  unruly  subject 
of  the  Norman  princeps  Cenomannorum  aiid 
after  sundry  acts  of  disaffection  he  broke  into 
open  revolt,  abandoned  his  castles  of  Fresnay 
and  Beaumont,  and  concentrated  his  forces  on 
the  height  of  Sainte-Suzanne.  Like  Robert  of 
Normandy  at  Gerberoi,  five  years  before,  Hubert 

adyenturfifs  nf  t.hp.  Fre.nr.h.  kingdom,  who  soon 
became  intolerable  to  the  Norman  garrisons  in 
Le  Mans  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  latter, 
it  would  seem,  were  not  strong  enough  to  divide 
their  forces  for  an  attack  on  figiigtp-^^ii^-flnnPj  and 
sent  an  appeal  for  help  to  King  William,  who 
thereupon  gathered  an  army  in  Normandy,  and 
made  ready  for  his  last  invasion  of  Maine. 

But  for  once  in  his  life  the  rnnqii^T^^  fr^nnri 
l^imself  confronted  hv  an  irredurihle.  fort-ress. 
'*He  did  not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Sainte-Suzanne,'*  says  Orderic, 

"it  being  rendered  impregnable  by  its  position  on 
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rocks  and  the  dense  thickets  of  vineyards  which 
surrounded  it,  nor  could  he  confine  the  enemy  within 
the  fortress  as  he  wished,  since  the  latter  was  strong 
enough  to  control  supplies  and  was  in  command 

of  the  communications.  Thp  king  tViPrpforp  hnilf^  a 
fnrf.ifirfl.tinn    in    thft    vallfiy    of    Ronjpn.    and    placed 

therein  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  repress  the  raids 
of  the  enemy,  being  himself  compelled  to  return  into 
Normandy  on  weighty  affairs."  ^ 

As  Willia,pi  had  no  prospect  of  reducing  the  castle,  J 
either  by  storm  or  blockade,  he  was  well  advised  \ 

to  ffl,Y^  ^^^  pprgnnal   pr^^Qfig^  Ky  t^fr^r^af     but  the  ^ 
garricnn    nf  hjg  pniintprwnrk  under  his  lieutenant 
Alan  Earl  of  PiVhmnnH  prnvpH  tliPTngplvpg  impqiml 

tt^  fViA  fagV  flgQJgnpH  fViPm  For  three  years, 
according  to  Orderic,  the  operations  in  the  Ame 
valley  dragged  on,  and  the  fame  of  Hubert's  suc- 
cessful resistance  attracted  an  increasing  stream 
of  volunteers  from  remote  parts  of  France.  At 
last,  when  many  knights  of  fame  had  been  killed 
or  taken  prisoner,  the  disheartened  Normans  at 
Bonjen  resolved  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  the  viscount.  William* 
was  in  England  at  the  time,  and  on  receiving  ^ 
details  of  the  Norman  Inggpft  before  Sainte- 
Suzanne  he  showed  himself  willing  tn  onmp  tr^ 
tepns  with  Hubert,  who  thereupon  crossed  the 
Channel  under  a  safe  conduct  and  was  restored 
to  favour  at  the  royal  court.  ^ 

>  Ordericus  Vitalis,  iii.,  196. 

>  An  isolated  reference   to   the   siege   of   Saint-Suzanne 
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I  With  this  failure  closes  the  record  of  the  Con- 
iqueror*s  achievements  in  Maine.  The  events  of 
the  next  ten  years  proved  that  the  triumph  of 
Hubert  of  Sainte-Suzanne  was  more  than  the 
accidental  success  of  a  rebellious  noble;  a  national 
force  lay  behind  him  and  his  crew  of  adventurers, 
which  came  to  the  front  when  Helie  de  la  Fltehe 
struggled  for  the  county  of  Maine  with  William 
Rufus.  In  the  process  which  during  the  next 
half-century  was  consolidating  the  feudal  world 
of  France,  Maine  could  not  persist  in  isolated 
independence,  but  its  final  absorption  into  Anjou 
was  less  repugnant  to  local  patriotism  and  the 
facts  of  geography  than  its  annexation  by  the 
lords  of  Rouen.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for  his- 
torical parallels  may  fairly  draw  one  between 
William's  wars  in  Maine  and  his  descendant 
Edward  I.'s  attack  on  the  autonomy  of  Scotland, 
with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  an  initial 
success  was  reversed  after  the  death  of  the  great 
soldier  who  had  won  it,  by  the  irreconcilable 
determination  of  the  conquered  people.  But 
there  lies  a  problem  which  cannot  be  wholly 
answered  in  the  question  why  King  William's  work, 
so  permanent  in  the  case  of  England,  was  so 
soon  imdone  in  the  case  of  the  kindred  land  of 
Maine. 

It   is    pOSSible^hat    the    rnngnprnrVq    plAPahiU 

occurs  in  the  Domesday  of  Oxfordshire,  in  which  county 
the  manor  of  Ledhall  had  been  granted  to  Robert  d'Oilly, 
•'  apud  obsidionem  S.  Suzanne.**  /    * 
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toward  Hubert  of  Sainte-Suzanne  was-ofit 
iinr.onnfir.tf.f1  ■  with  a  morp.  fnnnirla,h1fi  f1a,ngpr 
threatening  England  from  the  north  and  east. 
Once  more  thfi  Scandinavian  pfrril  hung  oypj  t.hfi 
lanii.  TTarniH  nf  Dpnmarlf^  the  eldest  son  of 
Swegn   Estrithson,  had   r^pr^    in   Tn5^n,    and   his 

brother  and  f^^^rrf^fj^^r  Qnut  marrtpH  thp  HaiigVif/>r 
nf  Wil11aT^n^q  irivPt^rat.P  Pnpmy,   rnnnf.  T?nhprf-<if 

PlandpTR.  In  this  way  a  family  alliance  between 
the  t\go.  strongest  na.Ya,l  powers  of  the  north  was 
called  into  being;  and  in  1085  the  king  and  the 
coimt  planned  a  joint  invasion  of  England.  Cnut 
attempted  to  draw  King  Olaf  of  Norway  into 
the  expedition,  and  received  from  him  a  contin- 
gent of  sixty  ships,  but  Olaf  would  not  join  in 
person,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  kings  of 
Norway  had  always  been  less  successful  than  the 
kings  of  Denmark  in  enterprises  against  England, 
and  that  his  kingdom, had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  disaster  of  1066.*  But  now,  as  in  the 
former  year,  England  had  no  fleet  available  for 
serious  naval  operations;  and  King  William's 
subjects  must  have  thought  that  his  defensive 
measures  were  as  ruinous  to  the  districts  affected 
as  the  passage  of  an  invading  army  itself.  The 
Ifing  wac  in  NnrmflnHy  when  he  bccamc  apprised 
of  the  danger,  and  he  hastenf  d  across  thg  Channel 

w[fh    q.   grPflt,    forpp    nf    Frpnrli    anH    T^rpfnn    ttipi;, 

PPpariPQ^  «*so  that  people  wondered  how  the 
land  could   feed  all   that  army,"   remarks  the 

»  H eimskringla ^iii.^  198. 
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Peterborough  chronicler.  The  king  arranged  for 
the  billeting  of  the  host  among  his  barons,  and 
then  proceeded  deliberately  to  ]?3iT^^*^^^  ^^^  po^^ 

nf  thp  rnnntry  pxpnspH   fr>  atf^rW;    a  precaution 

which  would  have  kept  the  enemy  from  advancing 
far  from  the  coast,  but  which  must  have  cruelly 
afflicted  the  poorer  folk  of  the  eastern  shires.* 
Meanwhile  a  great  armament  from  Flanders  and 
Denmark  had  been  gathered  in  the  Lijm  fiord, 
and  all  was  ready  for  the  voyage  when  on  July 
10^  T086,.  r.niit  was  mtirdprpH  in  the  church  of 
Odensee.^  His  death  meant  the  pKanr^i^nt^ionf 
^of  the  PYpgditiQiy,  but  is  probable  that  his  abortive 
schemes  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  William's  reign — the  oath  of  Salisbury 
\       of  1086. 

The  king  had  kept  the  feast  of  ^xoS^at 
Winchester  and  had  knighted  his  young»rt  son, 
Henry,  in  the  Whitsuntide  counpil^at  West- 
minster. Not  long  afterwards  h^.-ttirned  westward 
again,  and  by  the  first  of  Augtist^rhad  come  to-Sal- 

ighiiry,  whprp  fiP  Vip1H  an  jfligRf^mhly  of   veiy  p^^ 

trntifll  rharapfpf  '/Thprp.  hJs  W\t^rirpmej£jihimy ' ' 
says  the"^SngIo^axori  chronicler,  **aiuL-alL-the 
tnnfffhrdrtii^^  mpn' m ^^^^^^^^^^  mfltt/>r   whn^P 

rty;n  thpvmiprhtt>^   ^nAsLva^nr^hb^ 

»  The  severity  of  the  devastation  should  not  be  exaggerated, 
for  in  1086  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Stiff  oik  were  the  most 
prosperous  parts  of  England. 

2  Cnut's  preparations  and  death  are  described  at  length 
in  his  life  by  Ethelnoth,  printed^in  the  Scriptores  Rerum 
Danicarum, 
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xyonld  hft  tnip  tn  >iim  agaJn.St.  all  mfilL"  ^  The  f 
native  chronicler  in  his  cell  at*  Peterborough 
was  evidently  impressed  by  the  scale  of  all  the 
Conqueror's  measures  in  these  last  years,  and  his 
statement  that  all  the  land-holding  men  in  Eng- 
land came  to  the  Salisbury  meeting  must  not  be 
construed  too  literally,  but  he  has  seen  clearly 
enough  what  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  famous 
oath.  Tt  wag  no  glipVif  maffpr  fViaf  King  William 
wa& Strang  enough  taexart  from  parh  me^snei  tenant 

in  hie  Vingnr^m  an  qhcniiiT/^  narh  of  allPgial^'rP  fn 
hitrigpTf  in  ]^fRnri;'-u;<l1iniil.  iiv|iiii'il  ^'^^^nrgnpn 
^thff  tm  nf  hnmagp  whirh  hnnnrl  inrliviirlnal  t.pnant.?i 
tn^^hi^ir  iTi^^<^j^^^f^  Iriffls.  ±5ut,  signin(5Lnt  as  is . 
^s  clear  enunciation  of  t>>p  p-HnpipIp  that  tViP 
kJMJgVgtaim  tQ  fealtjr  mrprrides  tVie  lor^j's  riaim 
to  sftrvtf;^;  it  should  utiL  Be'taken  to  iinply  any 
,>o^ri^U^;^no^_,^Vtor»go    in    tTift    otnTfint    Hootnnps 

oLieadaLJaar:    It  is  highly  probatJe  that  this  \ 
gfcfie«d''"^oatii— was~  rlrmn»floH    Willi    itifi    slTitjIp  'T 
pjuiinsp.  nf  prnvyling  against.  t.Hp  Hptpnt.inn  ^'  | 

^"    *^^^^r"?^^".^"^    pwnf"  nf   tiiQ    TianHirig        NeWS 

travelled  slowly  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
King  William  at  Salisbury  on  August  ist  could 
not  well  have  heard  of  the  murder  at  Odensee 
on  July  loth.     But  apart  from  this,  any  fendiaV 

mnnflrrh    rnu]c\    Tiavp   maintflinpH    in    fhf^nry   fh^. 


«iT5»iSTag3W«Bf3mtTtiir;3irtf:iiiiiVrSr;r7rM..«ir«ia^^ 


htg'-crmprpign  ^  ngKf«^ --ftiP  '  qiTgcgffrm-^Sg    rhP>?Ty' 
» Peterborough  Chronicle,  1086. 
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as,  to  the  nn^gihilil^  of  i^nforoiny  thfi  latter.  Thft 
excgptinnal  pQ-yyer  enjoyed  by  W^|Ham-a.nH  his 
successors  in  this  respect  was  due  to  the  intimate 
relations  estabUshed  between  the  king  and  his 
, feudatories  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest; 
theOath  of  Salisbury  was^str^Mg  incjjdentand 
little  more. 

*  It'was  probably  nnt  Inng  afi-^r  the  famous  scene 
at  Salisbury  that  the  Conqueror  crossed  the 
\Channel  for  the  last  time.  No  chronicler  has 
recorded  the  name  of  the  port  which  witnessed 
King  William'.s  1a..st  fimharka,t.ion,  but  we  know 
Ihat  he  called  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  his  way  to 
Normandy,  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  had 
set  sail  from  some  Hampshire  or  Sussex  haven. 
His  subjects  probably  rejoiced  at  his  departure, 
for  England  had  fallen  on  evil  times  in  these  last 
years.  The  gi^mrr^pr  n£  ToR/%  .inaH  been  disastrous 
for  a  population  never  living  far  from  the  margin 
of  subsistence.  **This  year  was  very  grievous," 
laments  the  native  chronicler,  **and  ruinous  and 
sorrowful  in  England  through  the  murrain;  com 
and  fruit  could  not  be  gathered  and  one  cannot 
well  think  how  wretched  was  thejsfieathfir,  there 
was  such  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
killed  many  men,  and  always  kept  growing  worse 
and  worse.  God  Almighty  amend  it  when  it 
please  him."  But  the  bad  harvest  brought  its 
inevitable  t^^in  of  f^^minp  anH  ppgfilpnnp  and 
1087  was  worse  than  1086  had  been.  It  was  the 
^  agony  of  this  year  that  called  forth  the  famous 
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pictvire  of  the  Conqueror's  j&scal  exactions,  how  5 
the  miserly  king  leased  his  lands  at  the  highest 
rent  that  could  be  wrung  out  of  the  poor  men 
by  right  or  wrong;  how  his  servants  exacted 

unlawful  tolls.      M^^Hi^^^qI    finon/^^  wqc  tir^f  ^^Q^tiip 
men  thfivnuplit.  Hp'  ^nrl  fiwr^iu«^fr^.ltv  tli^t  t.hpv 
arxA    KqH    cAQcnriQ;     onH    in    a    fiTriA   r^f   HicfrACC   iTiAn 

wftii8  crtishfyl  tn  the  pRrth  hy  rents  and  taypK, 
which,  as  Domesday  Book  shows,  they  could 
afford  to  bear  well  enough  in  years  of  normal 
plenty.  The  monk  of  Peterborough  took  no  ac- 
count of  this,  and  yet  he  clearly  felt  that  he  had 
reached  the  climax  of  disaster  as  he  recorded 
the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  question  of  the  Vexin  Frangaise,  which, 
by  a  singular  chance,  was  to  cost  the  Conqueror 
his  life,  originated  in  the  days  of  Duke  Robert  of 
Normandy  and  Henry  I.  of  France.  We  have 
seen  that  King  Henry,  in  return  for  help  given 
by  Robert  to  him  in  the  difficult  time  of  his  acces- 
sion, ceded  the  Vexin  Frangaise  to  the  Norman 
Duke.  Drogo,  the  reigning  count,  remained 
true  to  the  Norman  connection,  and  accompanied 
Duke  Robert  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died; 

but  his  son  Walt/^r  wicli^  fr>  Ai^^arh  ^h^  V^-rin 
fr^m  aQonpiatinn  with  NnrmanHy  anH  fn  iY>plQPA 
mfen  thBv  miprht  he.,  and  &wc>i:ft4M«^fcftltv  that  thev 
of  France,  He  proved  his  hostility  to  William 
of  Normandy  in  the  campaign  of  Mortemer,  and 
by  the  claims  which  he  raised  to  the  county  of 
Maine  in  1063,  but  he  died  without  issue,  and  his 
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possessions  passed  to  his  first  cousin,  Ralf  III., 
count  of  Valois.  The  house  of  Valois  was  not 
unfriendly  to  Normandy,  and  from  1063  to  1077 
its  powerful  possessions  were  a  standing  menace 
to  the  royal  demesne.  But  in  the  latter  year  the 
family  estates  were_  broken  up  by  a  dramatic 
event.  S>imnn  Hft  pr^py,  the  son  of  Cotmt  Ralf, 
who  had  successfully  maintained  his  position 
against  Philip  I.,  felt  nevertheless  a  desire  to 
f^tyf^r  f,ViA  rplig^niiQ  lifp^  and  on  his  wedding  night 
he  suddenly  announced  his  determination,  per- 
suaded his  young  bride  to  follow  his  example,  and 
retired  from  the  world.  T^^^i^ip  T  thereupon 
rfiunil"i^d  the.  Ypxin  .to  the  rnyal  dempsne  without 
opposition  from  William  of  Nonnandy,  who  was  at 
the  time  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Maine. ^ 
For  tpn  yparfWilliflm  acquiesced  in  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  his  present  action  took  the  form  of 
a  reprisal  for  certain  raids  which  the  French- 
men in  Mantes  had  lately  been  making  across 
the  Norman  border.  It  would  clearly  have  been 
useless  to  expect  King  Philip  to  intervene,  and 
William  accordingly  rajftfirl  t.hfi  wholf?  Vfr?^in  quefi- 

tiott     once     more,      and     HpmanHprl     pr>gQf>gcir>n     rS 

Pontoise,  Chaumont,    and  Mantes,    thiefiL-tosms 

wViipVi    POTpmanH    thp   wVinIp   prnvinpft 

It  does  nnt-RPfttn  t.liaf.  PV|ilip  maHp  any  at tpmpt. 

tOidftfpndi  his  thre?^teneri  frontier,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  treated  Willi^in'g  thrpatg  with 
rnntf>mp^     Thereupon,  the  Conqueror,  stung  by 

»  See  Flach,  Les  Origines  de  Vancienne  France ^  531-534. 
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some  insult  which  passed  at  the  time,  suddenly 
threw  himself  with  a  Norman  force  across  the 
Epte,  and  harried  the  country  tmtil  he  came  to 
Mantes  itself.  The  garrison  had  left  their  posts 
on  the  previous  day,  in  order  to  inspect  the  devas- 
tation which  the  Normans  had  wrought  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  surprised  by  King 
William's  arrival.  Garrison  and  invaders  rushed 
in  together  headlong  through  the  gates  of  the 
city,    but    the    NomnAnR    liflH     thp    viVtnry     and 


WilliflTTQ,    whi1f>    rifling    flmong   thft    smnnlHpring ; 

ni.inQ  r^f  Viiq  locf  r^onqnAcf     in   QntYif^  way  nnf  quite  \   *   1^-^^ 
r*|AQ-r1y    '\mnxKm      tx/qq    tVirnxun    vinlfinf.ly    npnn    tV^fi  \ 

pnnnnnpl  nf  his  gaHHlf^,  flnH  his  injury  lay  beyond  ] 
the  resources  of  the  rough  surgery  of  the  eleventh 
'  century. 

Stricken  thus  with  a  mnrt^l  hlaw,  King  William 
left  the  wasted  Vexin  for  his  capital  of  Rouen, 
and  for  six  weeks  of  a  burning  summer  his  great 
strength  struggled  with  the  pain  of  his  incurable 
hurt.  At  first  he  lay  within  the  city  of  Rouen 
itself,  but  as  the  days  passed  he  became  less 
able  to  bear  the  noise  of  the  busy  port,  and  he 
bade  his  attendants  carry  him  to  the  priory  of 
Saint-Gervase,  which    stands    on  a  hill  to  tiie 

west    of    the    town.       TVi^    pt-rigi-f^oo    r^f    Inic    cio1rri<>cc 

left  his  senses  unimpairfirl  to  thp  la^st.  and  in-the 

qnipt  -pr^nry   fhf^  rpnqnArrkr   f nIH    f Via  Qfnry   of   hiQ 

lif/>  fo  TiiQ  cnnc  William  and  Henry,  his  friend  and 
phyQipian   Gilbert  Maminot,   bishop  of    Lisieux, 
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Guntard,  abbol;  of  Jumifeges,  anH  ^  fpw  nf.Tiprg 
who  had  come  to  witness  the  end  of  their  lord. 
Two  independent  narratives  of  Bang  William's 
apologia  have  survived  to  our  day,  and,  althotigh 
monastic  tradition  may  have  framed  the  tale 
somewhat  to  purposes  of  edification,  yet  we  can 
see  that  it  was  in  no  ignoble  spirit  that  the  Con- 
queror, under  the  shadow  of  imminent  death, 
reviewed  the  course  of  his  history.    tTa  na^^aA  fp 

minH  with  gatiRfflpfinri  his  rnn.Qtant  Hfivntinn 
anH  gPr^7ir>A  f/^  TTr^ly  rVinrr^H  liic  pofrnnagA  r^f 
iQflpiftH  mpn,  and  thft  rplignnns  hniisps  fonnHftd  nti- 

Hf,r  his  nilfi..  Tf,  hp,  had  hppn,  fl  man  of  war  from 

his  youth  up  Kp.  r^acf  fTiA  hlamp  in   parf.  npnn   the 

dislnvfll  kinsman,  the  jmloii.s  ovf^rlofd,  the  .aggcss- 
siyfi  rivflls  who  had  beset  him  from  his  childhood, 
but  for  the  rnnqupst  nf.  England,  in  this  his 
supreme  moment,  v>p  QftpmpfpH  nn  jngfifif^Qtir^n 
In  his  pain  and  weariness,  the  fame  he  had  shed 
upon  the  Norman  race  paled  before  the  remem- 
brance of  the  slaughter  at  Hastings,  and  the 
harried  villages  of  Yorkshire.  No  prevision, 
indeed,  of  the  mighty  outcome  of  his  work  could 
have  answered  the  Conqueror's  flnvipty  for  ^hp 
^^elfare  of  his  soijl,  and  under  the  spur  of  ambi- 
tion he  had  taken  a  path  which  led  to  results  be- 
yond his  own  intention  and  understanding.  We 
need  not  believe  that  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  or  the 
abbot  of  Jumieges  have  tampered  with  William's 
words,  when  we  read  his  r^pf^nf annp  fnr  tVi^  f^vp^it^ 
which  ha vp.  given  him,  his  plarp  in  hi.st,nry. 
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It  remained  for  the  Conqueror  to  dispose  of  his 
inheritance,  and  here  for  once  political  expediency 
had  to  yield  to  popular  sentiment.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  Conqueror,  had  it  been  in 
his  power,  would  have  made  some  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  political  tinion  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. But  fate  had  struck  him  down  without 
warning,  and  ruled  that  his  work  should  be  undone 
for  a  while.  With  grim  forebodings  of  evil  William 
acknowledged  that  the  right  of  the  first-bom,  and 
the  homage  done  by  the  Norma  n  barons  to 
T^nhpt^.  more  than  twenty  years  before,  made  it/ 
impossible  to  disinherit  the  graceless  exile,  but! 
Rnglflnri  at  least  should  pass  into  stronger  hands. 
Willi5un  Piifiig  waQ  destined  to  a  brief  and  stormy 
tenure  of  his  island  realm,  but  its  bestowal  now 
was  the  reward  of  constant  faithfulness  and  good 
service  to  his  mighty  fathisr.  To  tiie  English- 
bom  Henry,  who  was  to  be  left  landless,  the  Con- 
queror bequeathed  five.  t.hoiisa.nfl  pounds  of  silver 
from  his  treasury,  and,  in  answer  to  his  complaint 
that  wealth  to  him  would   be  useless  without 

land,  prnpViftcipH   fhf^  fiifiirA  rAnninTi  nf  fliA   Anglru.  \    ^  y^^ 
Nr^rmgn    cfof/^c   iinH^r  liic   nil^        And   then,   while  \ 

Henry  busied  himself  to  secure  and  weigh  his  treas- 
ure, the  Conqueror  gave  tn  William  the  regalia  of  1 
the  English  monarchy,  and  sealed  a  letter  re- ! 
commending  him  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc  as  the  [ 
future  king,  and  kissing  him  gave  him  his  blessing,  . 

and    HirPPfPfl    him    fn    liact/^n    fr>    RnglanH    lv>fnrA  ; 
Tnpn    t.hprft   Vnew   fhut   th^ir  InrH  waq  Hp^H  i 
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In  his  few  remaining  hours  King  William  was 
inspired  by  the   priests  and  nobles  who  stood 

arotind  his  bed  to  majf^  ^p^^rfltinn  tn  rprfain  vifv 

tiins  of  his  poljry^  who  still  survived  in  Norman 
prisons.  Among  those  who  were  now  released 
at  his  command  were  Wulfnoth,  Earl  Godwine's 
son,  and  Wulf  the  son  of  King  Harold;  the 
prisoners  of  Ely,  Earl  Morcar  and  Siward  Bam; 
Earl  Roger  of  Hereford,  and  a  certain  Englishman 
named  Algar.  Like  ghosts  from  another  world 
these  men  came  out  into  the  light  for  a  little 
time  before  they  vanished  finally  into  the  dun- 
geons of  William  Rufus;  but  there  was  one  state 
prisoner  whose  pardon,  extorted  reluctantly  from 
the  Conqueror,  was  not  reversed  by  his  successor. 
It  was  6nly  the  special  intercession  of  Count 
Robert  of  Mortain  which  procured  the  rpleasft 
jof-his  brother,  Rishnp  ,  Odn  The  bishop  had 
outdone  the  Conqueror  in  oppression  and  cruelty 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  regret  for  his  own 
sins  of  ambition  and  wrong  had  not  disposed  the 
king  for  leniency  towards  his  brother's  guilt 
in  this  regard.     At  length  in,  sheer  wpnrinpss  he 

yielded  flgflinst.  hk  will  fnrpfplling  fh^t  fhf- 
rplpQCP  nf  Cirin  wnnld   bring  ruin  and   deqth  upon 

naany. 

It  is  in  connection  with  Bishop  Odo's  liberation 
that  Orderic  relates  the  last  recorded  act  of  Wil- 
liam's life.  A  certain  knight  named  Baudri  de 
Guitry,  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  war  of 
Sainte-Suzanne,   had   subsequently  offended   the 
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king  by  leaving  Normandy  without  his  license 
to  fight  against  the  Moors  in  Spain.  His  lands 
had  been  confiscated  in  consequence,  but  were 
now  restored  to  him,  William, remarking  that  he 
thought  no  braver  knight  existed  anywhere,  only 
he  was  extravagant  and  inconstant,  and  loved 
to  wander  in  foreign  countries.  Baudri  was  a 
neighbour  and  friend  to  the  monks  of  St.  Evroul, 
hence  no  doubt  the  interest  which  his  restoration 
possessed  for  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

In  the  final  stage  of  King  William's  sickness, 
the  extremity  of  his  pain  abated  somewhat,  and 
he  slept  peacefully  through  the  night  of  Wednesday 
the  5^tli  nf  f=;pptpmhpr  As  dawn  was  breaking 
he  woke,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  great  bell 
of  Rouen  cathedral  rang  out  from  the  valley 
below  Saint-Gervase*s  priory.  The  king  asked 
what  it  meant;  those  who  were  watching  by 
him  replied,  **My  lord,  the  bell  is  tolling  for 
primes  at  St.  Mary's  church."  Then  the  Con- 
queror, raising  his  hands,  exclaimed:  **To.  Mary, 
the  holy  mother  of  God,  I  commend  myself, 
that  by  her  blessed  intercession  I  may  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  next  instant  he  wasiiead. 

For  close  upon  six  weeks  the  king  had  lain 
helpless  in  his  chamber  in  the  priory,  but  death 
had  come  upon  him  suddenly  at  last,  and  the 
company  which  had  surrotmded  him  instantly 
scattered  in  dismay.     Each  man  knew  that  for 

ma.py  ipi>i?  i^vQmi  fiown  th^rg  WQttld  b§  little 
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o^rst^^fy    fr.t>    1if^    ^y   p]-npf>rfy    fViaf ■  Hay,    and    the 

dead  king  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  servants, 
while  his  friends  rode  hard  to  reach  their  homes 
before  the  great  news  had  spread  from  the  city 
to  the  open  country.  By  the  time  that  the  clergy 
of  Rouen  had  roused  themselves  to  take  order 
how  their  lord  might  be  worthily  buried,  his 
body  had  been  stripped,  his  chamber  dismantled, 
and  his  attendants  were  dispersed,  securing  the 
plunder  which  they  had  taken.  The  archbishop 
of  Rouen  directed  that  the  king  should  be  carried 
to  the  church  of  his  own  foundation  at  Caen,  but 
no  man  of  rank  had  been  left  in  the  city,  and 
it  was  only  an  upland  knight,  named  Herlwin, 
who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  on  his  last 
progress  over  his  duchy.    By  river  and  road  the 

hor^y   wgg   hrr>iigVif.   t.n   Tapn,;^ anH    a    prOCCSSlOn    of 

clergy  and  towiilfefolk  was  advancing  to  meet  it, 
when  suddenly  a  burst  of  flame  was  seen  arising 
from  the  town.  The  citizens,  who  knew  well 
what  this  meant  among  their  narrow  streets  and 
wooden  houses,  rushed  back  to  crush  the  fire, 
'while  the  monks  of  Saint  Stephen's  received  the 
king's  body  and  brought  it  with  such  honour 
as  they  might  to  their  house  outside  the  walls. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Conqueror  was  Jniried 
in  t.hfi  prpsenre  of  nparly  all  the  prelates  of  ^e 
Norman  rhnrrh.  The  bishop  of  Evreux,  who 
had  watched  by  the  king's  death-bed,  preached, 
praising  him  for  the  renown  which  his  victories 
had  brought  upon  his  race,  and  for  the  strictness 
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of  his  justice  in  the  lands  over  which  he  ruled. 
But  a  strange  scene  then  interrupted  the  course 
of  the  ceremony.  A  certain  Ascelin,  the  son  of 
Arthur,  came  forward  and  loudly  declared  that 
the  place  in  which  the  grave  had  been  prepared 
had  been  the  court-yard  of  his  father's  house, 
unjustly  seized  by  the  dead  man  for  the  foundation 
of  his  abbey.  Ascelin  clamoured  for  restitution, 
and  the  bishops  and  other  magnates  drew  him 
rf  apart,  and,  when  satisfied  that  his  claim  was 
just,  paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the  ground  where 
the  grave  was.  And  then,  with  broken  rites,  the 
Conqueror  was  laid  between  the  choif  and  the 
altar  of  Saint  Stephen's  church. 


Denier  of  Philip  I.  of  France 


CHAPTER  X 

WILLIAM    AND   THE    CHURCH  _.-^^ 

UP  to  the  present  We  have  only  dealt  with  the 
ecclesiastical  relatioiis  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  so  far  as  they  have  directly  affected- 
political  issues.  But  the  subject  has  a  unity  of  its 
own,  quite  apart  from  its  bearing  upon  the  course 
of  war  or  diplomacy,  and  no  aspect  of  the  Con- 
queror's work  is  known  to  us  in  greater  detail. 
It  may  be  added  that  no  aspect  of  the  Conqueror's 
work  is  more  illustrative  of  the  general  character 
of  his  government,  nor  of  greater  significance 
for  the  future  history.  Pnr  fnur^rpntririps  a.nrl  a 
alf  tViP  Hpvplnpmpnf  r>f  fVie  phiimh  jfi  England 


l/fo11nwf^d  thfi  linprS  whir.h  hf;  h«^  inrtiratfiH.J 
^  But  the  church  in  JNormandy"^*was  William's 
first  concern,  and  some  appreciation  of  his  work 
here  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
tendencies  which  governed  his  ecclesiastical  policy 
in  England.  Broadly  stated,  WilliQTn'Q  rplatinng 
with  the  church  in  Normandv  and  England  alike 
were   governed    by   two   main    ideas.      He   was^ 

I    hfivnnd  ^  Hnnht  sinpprply  QriYir^nc  fnr  fViP  rt^nrtrt  " 

» The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Normandy  and  England  in 
the  eleventh  century  is  treated  by  B5hmer,  Kirche  und  Staat 
in  England^  und  in  der  Nomtandie,  on  which  book  this 
chapter  is  based. 
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*7f  tfhf^  rliiirpb.flR  he  would  have  understood  thei 
<r^f  flip   tYir^nacfiV  lifp    thp  imprnvpTTipnt  of  t.hft 

loo^jng  onrl  mnralc  nf  fViP  cPPiilar.,  rlprgv  the 
HpvAlrkpmpnf  r\i  o   cppnifif>  Pr^nlpQiQcfipal   law        But 

he  was  nn  i^cc  HpfprminpH  that,  at  all  ha,zards» 

'^''^IIIJIL!^''   ^^^/"j    ^^^    ^^'^  pnfnrpprnPtit  of  t.|iis  | 

pffnciplf,  iilT,imaT,frty'tl)rfrW  him  into  oppos^^^^^   ,t9.j 

.^"^^iBYfn^  P'^^'^Y Jjl!^  nhiirrli^  whjnh  WA5:  rnnst..  J 
pnnrjplp.  iilfinTa.T.klv  T.hre.w^ hrm  into  opposi^n  toj 
Between  Hiidebmii3"'claiming  Th  SeEiiile  words 
that  the  head  of  the  church  was  the  lord  of  the 
world,  and  William  asserting  in  unmistakable 
acts  that  the  king  of  England  was  over  all  persons 
in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal, 
through  his  dominions  supreme,  there  were  certain 
to  be  differences  of  opinion.  But  the  two  great 
men  kept  the  peace  for  a  surprising  length  of 
time,  and  it  wag  ^^^tJ^-^l^V  ^fPP  Y^^;^  l7ffnrp  WiU 

Ua^D2l&-death.  that    g^nn""^    Hicr^orr^    arr^cp    hpfwPPn 

lrjrn„,anf1  t.hp  Curia  in  rpgard  to  t.hp.  qnp«st.ion  of 

In  this  matter,  indeed,  William  was  but  main-  I 
tainin^   pr^rpgatives    which    he    had    inherited  I 

.from  his  predecessors,  and  which  were  simul- 
taneously being  vindicated  by  the  other  princes 
of  his  time.     We  have  already  remarked  on  the 

4Qt'kDiiita  ronnprtion  nf  nhiiirrh  anrl  stfttfi  which. 

pt-p^rai1p/l    in     TSJr^ttnanHy  Q^^^^^    Kp^'nning    r^f    fViP    ■ 

pig^pnf Vi  n^jii^r^^TY  jn  relation  to  its  bearing  upon 
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the  general  absolutism  enjoyed  by  the  dtike. 
But  the  fact  has  a  wider  significance  as  governing 
the  whole  character  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  the 
duchy!^  The,  rights  nf  patrnnagp.  which  ^hp  HiiV^ 
ir^'fT'flfl^^f— ^^^^^—^^^^^^f'tir.inn  in  the  ni;pg^  ot 
■  ecclesiastical  .Ipgislafinn,  his  powpr  n^  HppnRing 
prp.iaT.p,s  who  tefli.ii  ffliten^iT^^ 
not  only'lfirrf  ^^|P^™Vi^nn?'^y  IT^  ^^^  ""^firf^i  ^^^V^ 
madp.  its  »pirit,iia1,,«;fil»faiix{.afi  jgfil]  flfi  its  pmffisaoTia.1 

effirtftnny  eAgftntiflllv  Hep^i^ 

nharanfj>r  nf  \i-fi' Zonular  K^^        TTnHpr  thcSe^COh- 

ditions,  there  was  scaKly  room  for  the  growth 
of  ultramontane  ideas  among  the  Norman  clergy; 
and  such  influence  as  the  papacy  exercised  in 
Normandy  before  1066  at  least  was  due  much 
more  to  traditional  re-^erence  for  the  Holy  See, 
and  to  occasional  respect  for  the  character  of  its 
individual  occupants,  than  to  any  recognition 
of  the  legal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual 
matters.  William  himself  in  the  matter  of  his 
marriage  had  defied  the  papacy,  and  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Curia  found  but  a  faint  response 
among  the  prelates  of  the  Norman  church. 

From  thq  ultramontane  point  of  view,  this 
dependence  of  the  church  upon  the  state  was  a 
gross  evil,  but  it  was  at  least  an  evil  which  pro- 
duced its  own  compensation  in  Normandy. 
The  chaos  which  had  attended  the  settlement 
of  the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  century  had  involved 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  land 
in  utter  ruin,  and  its  restoration  was  entirely 
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due  to  the  initiative  taken  by  the  secular  power. 

Thp  RiirrPRSivP.  HiiVpr  of  NormanHy^  from  T^iVhanH  | 
T     nnwarH^    QVinwPr^    flgfnnigliing   ypal    in    fVi^  ^r^rjr 

^^  ^/^yioojQcfi'r^Qi  t-pfp|t^  1  Their  zeal,  however,  [ 
must  have  spent  itself  in  vain  if  their  success 
bad  been  dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  Norman  clergy;  the  decay  of  the  church  in 
Normandy  had  gone  too  far  to  permit  of  its  being 
reformed  from  within.  The  reforming  energy 
which  makes  the  eleventh  century  a  brilliant 
period  in  French  ecclesiastical  history  was  con- 
centrated at  this  time  in  the  great  abbeys  of 
Flanders  and  Burgundy,  whose  inmates,  however, 
were  fully  competent,  and  for  the  most  part 
willing,  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  in  Normandy.  From  this  quarter,  and 
in  particular  from  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  monks 
were  imported  into  the  duchy  by  Dukes  Richard 
I.  and  11. ,  and  under  their  guidance  the  reform 
of  the  Norman  church  was  tindertaken  according 
to  the  highest  monastic  ideal  of  the  time.  Very 
gradually,    but   with    ever    increasing    strength, 

the  infliiPnpp  nf  t.ViP  fnrp.jign  rpfnnnPTR  gainpH  mtorp 
anH   mnrP  r^nnfrnl  n\Tf^r  P^zPt^r  ranV  in  fVip  MnrrriQnr 

hierarchy.  The  higher  clergy,  who  at  first  resisted 
the  movement,  became  transformed  into  its 
champions  as  the  result  of  the  judicious  appoint- 
ments made  by  successive  dukes.  Even  the  upland 
clergy,  whose  invincible  ignorance  had  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  earliest  reformers,  were  attracted 
Jg^e  aljpyp,  Introduction,  ii.,  pp.  39,  40. 
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within  the  scope  of  the  reform,  partly  by  means 
of  the  affiliation  of  village  churches  to  monas- 
teries, but  above  all  through  the  educational 
work  performed  by  the  schools  which  were  among 
the  first  fruits  of  the  monastic  revival. 

If.J3ai&,  fniinf1a.t.inn  of  new  mnnflgtpripg  may  f>P 
takfin  a,s  evirtfrnffi,  \Xif\  pfnrni?n>f  t'rXi^atlKijF^-^^f^ 
rftfiarm'^iiirpnt  on  nrf-vi^r^i^^H  flirniigViniijjJTftgo^r^ 
minnrity  nf  William  the  C^^q^^^j^^^i^^'^  ^^^ 
feudal  anarchy  was  not  necessarily  inimical  to 
the  ultimate  interests  of  the  church.  Amid  the 
disorder  and  oppression  of  secular  life  the  church 
might  still  display  the  example  of  a  society 
founded  on  law  and  discipline,  it  might  in  ntun- 
berless  individual  cases  protect  the  weak  from 
gratuitous  injury,  and  it  certainly  might  hope  to 
emerge  from  the  chaos  with  wider  influence  and 
augmented  revenues.  The  average  baron  was 
very  willing  to  atone  for  his  misdeeds  by  the 
foundation  of  a  new  religious  house,  or  by  bene- 
factions to  an  old  one,  and  the  immortal  church 
had  time  on  its  side.  In  Normandy,  at  least,  the 
disorder  of  William's  minority  coincided  with 
the  foundation  of  new  monasteries  in  almost 
every  diocese  in  the  Norman  church;  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  Truce  of  God  in  1042  gave  a 
wide  extension  to  the  competence  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  relation  to  secular  affairs. 

With  William's  victory  at  Val-es-dunes,  the 
crisis  was  over,  and  for  the  next  forty  years  the 
Norman  church  sailed  in  smooth  waters.    Auto- 
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cratic  as  was  William  hv  temperament,  nothing 
contributed  more  greatly  to  his  success  than  his 

cfngiilar  micHnm  in  fV>P  nhn\ne^  nf  Viic  minist^rg  in 
nh'im-Ti  " fl'nrT  si^^^^^  anrl  his  power  of  fltt.flpV]ing 
thpm  tn  Vijg  gprvin^  hy  fipg  nf  pprgnn;^!  friPriHghip 

toJiimselL   The'  relations  between  WiUiam-and^ 

T.ftnfrflnp  fn^rn  pprhapg  thP  grP'.ilt^fc?l-  /"iim.m  jy^inf^ 
but  there  were  other  and  less  famous  members  of  the 
Norman  hierarchy  who  stood  on  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  with  their  master.  And  William  was 
cosmopolitan  in  his  sympathies.    Mpn  nf  Ipaming 

anH    pjpfy   frnm   P-i7Pry   parf.  nf   rVirJgfpnHr^m    were 

entrusted  h^r  him  with  responsible  positions  in  the 
Norman  church;  in  1066  nearly  all  the  greater 
abbeys  of  Normandy  were  ruled  by  foreign  monks. 

rngmnpnlifQnigTn  wag  fha  r^Viipf  nnfp  nf  mprlip-iro'l  \y 
culture.  q.nd  imdf^r  thp5;p  infliipnrps  a  rpal  rpvival  n£^  >^^ 
jbaming  may  bg  traced  in  Normandy.  It  is  well 
for  William's  memory  that  this  was  so;  but  for 
the  work  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of 
Jumifeges,  two  typical  representatives  of  the  new 
learning,  posterity  would  have  remained  in 
blank  ignorance  of  the  Conqueror's  rule  in  Nor- 
mandy. But  it  is  a  matter  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance that  in  this  way  Nnrmflndy  was  gradually ^^^^u^-^ 

hpnnnn^Tig  prpparpH  fn  Hp  fViP  (^^\^^niifnT  nf  RnglanH 

ag  wpII  ag  lipr  rnnquprnr  The  Surviving  rclics 
of  the  literary  activity  at  this  time  of  Normandy 
— mass  books,  theological  treatises,  and  books  of 
miracles,  which  it  produced — ^have  but  little  in- 
terest for  the  general  student  of  history;  but  the 
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important  point  is  that  they  are  symptoms  of  an 
JT^t^ll^ptual  li^e  manifesting  itself  with  vigour 
in  the  pnly  directions  which  were  possible  to  it  in 
the  early  eleventh  century.    Nnf.  nnfil  it  ha/i  hppn 

tirflngplantpH  fi-i  fhf^  r^nnqiiPrAr^  crtil  r^f  V.rt^UnA 
rlid.  thig     int.p11ppf.na1     lifp     prnHiipp     its     grfia.tPAt 

leaujt,  the  philosophical  history  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  the  logical  narrative  of  Eadmer, 
to  name  only  two  of  its  manifestations;  but  in 
matters  of  culture,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  policy 
and  war,  the  Norman  race  was  unconsciously 
equipping  itself  in  these  years  for  its  later  achieve- 
ment across  the  Channel. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  church 

ci-r^rA  in  cr>t*^  nf^^H  nf  cnm^  cunVi  PYfpmfll  inflnpnpp 

The  curious  blight  which  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  the  secular  government  of  England  affected  its 
religious  organisation  also.  The  English  church 
hflH  npvpr  rpally  rprovprpH  from  the  Danish  wars 
of  Alfred *s  time.  It  had  been  galvanised  into 
fresh  activity  by  the  efforts  of  Dtmstan  and  his 
fellow-reformers  of  the  tenth  century,  but  the 
energy  they  had  infused  scarcely  outlasted  their 
own  lives,  and  in  1066  the  church  in  England 
compares  very  unfavourably  with  the  churches 
of  the  continent  in  all  respects.     It  hacl  hprorgp 

pty>^7i'rii^iQl 'wVi^r^   tVipy   wprp   rQfhnWn.'     I'tQ   pnlfnrp 

was  a  feeble  echo  of  the  culture  of  the  eighth-£en- 
tuLcy,  they  were  striking  out  new  methods  of 
inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  faith;  it  was 
hemming  more,  n.nd   more  closely  assimilated   to 


p,  71.]   V^  <fO«  Vi^  ^^Mvpo^KtC^^  cpMXC  Ml^fdU 

<djUtfttdiiafy^^p^koBE^^^ 

tiac  4sq'aid<amtC^4tufrciJktifPq4^ 

ocodo  qw4dnioddiSJUim^cimwiru}uttatnp 

tnurndGumiTsuppUao  mppaxiO'Cc^plMfur 
ptfni4ou%Ecucrmui?t(tu3  fstot'ani'ffuaf^ 
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thfiLJStatSi  they  were  struggling  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  secular  control.  There  was 
ample  scope  in  England  for  the  work  of  a  great 
ecclesiastical  reformer,  but  the  increasing  secular- 
isation of  the  leaders  of  the  church  rendered  it 
unlikely  that  he  would  come  from  within. 

Even  in  1066  the^^  English  church  still  retained 
Histinpt  fpflfurpg  nf  thft  trihfl.1  organisatipn  which 
it  had  inherited  from  the  century  of  the  conver- 
sion. Its  dioceses  in  general  represented  Hep- 
tarchic  kingdoms,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
boimdaries  is  here  and  there  definitely  traceable 
to  the  tmcertain  limits  of  the  primitive  tribes  of 
which  they  were  the  ecclesiastical  equivalents. 

The    r^giHpn/?PQ    nf    lialf     fViP     F.ngrlicVi     KIcViopc    of 

the  eleventh  century  were  still  fixed,  like  those 
of  their  seventh-century  predecessors,  iajcemote 
■villages;  ** places  of  retirement  rather  than  cen- 
tres of  activity,'*  as  they  have  well  been  called. 
The  number  of  dinresps  was  very  small  in  pro- 

land,  and  it  tended  to  decrease;  Edward  the 
Confessor  had  recently  united  the  sees  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  imder  the  single  bishop  of 
Exeter.  Within  his  dJQceffi  gach  hishnp  enjojred 
an  indePenHpnrP  of  arphippiRmpfll  supftrviRinn. 
the  like  of  which  was  tmknown  to  his  continental 
fellows;  the  canonical  authority  of  the  arch- 
bishops was  in  abeyance,  and  in  1070  it  was  still 
an  open  question  whether  the  sees  of  Dorchester, 
Lichfield,  and  Worcester,  which  represented  nearly 
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far  enough  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  their 
efforts  seem  to  have  met  with  little  sympathy 
from  the  majority  of  their  colleagues. 

To  a  foreign  observer,  nothing  in  the,  English 
church  would  seem  more  anomalous^  than  the 
character  of  its  ecclesiastical  lurisdiction,-  There 
existed,  indeed,  in  the  law  books  of  successive 
kings,  a  vast  mass  of  ecclesiastical  law;  it  was 
in  the  administration  of  this  law  that  England 
parted  company  with  continental  usage.  In  Eng* 
land  the  bishop  with  the  earl  presided  over  the 
assembly  of  thegns,  freemen,  and  priests  which 
constituted  the  shire  court,  and  the  local  courts 
of  shire  and  hundred  had  a  wide  competence 
over  matters  which,  on  the  continent,  woiild 
have  been  referred  to  a  specifically  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  The  bishop  seems  to  have  possessed 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  professional 
misdoings  of  his  clergy,  and  the  degradation  of  a 
criminous  clerk,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  his 
punishment  by  the  lay  authority,  was  pro- 
notmced  by  clerical  judges,  but  ajl  other  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  interest  fell  within  the  province 

of  the  local  flgfiPtnhliPR  i.Rop1f^gi5^^g|.irAl  smd  rpt^ 
i^Wr  la WQ  were  promulgated  bv  the  same  an^ori^v. 
ctnd  ndminiftpirpflrby  t.hp  ^Qt^nA  r>rMirt<^  rmi'  iln^ 
the  cburcli  as  a  whoife  yeein  to  hdve  possessed 
any  organ  by  means  of  which  collective  opinion 
might  be  given  upon  matters  of  general  import- 
ance. No  great  councils  of  the  church,  such 
as  those  of  which  Bede  tells  us,  ca^i  be  traced  in 
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the  Confessor's  reign,  nor,  indeed,  for  nearly  two 
centuries  before  his  accession.     Thp  rhurf^]^  QQV^-  \ 

To  all  the  greater  movements  which  were  agitat- 
ing the  religious  life  of  the  continent  in  the  eleventh 
century — the  Cluniac  revival,  the  hierarchical 
claims  of  the  papacy — ^the  English  church  as  a 
whole  remained  serenely  oblivious.  Its  relations 
with  the  papacy  were  naturally  very  intermittent, 
and  when  a  native  prelate  visited  the  Holy  See, 
he  might  expect  to  hear  strong  words  about 
plurality  and  simony  from  the  Pope.  With 
Stigand  the  papacy  could  hold  no  intercourse, 
but,  despite  all  the  fulminations  of  successive 
Popes,  Stigand  continued  for  eighteen  years  to 
draw  the  revenues  of  his  sees  of  Canterbury  and 
Winchester,  and  other  prelates  rivalled  him  in 
his  offences  of  plurality,  whatever  scruples  they 
might  feel  about  his  canonical  position  as  arch- 
bishop. Ealdred  of  York  had  once  administered 
three  bishoprics  and  an  abbey  at  the  same  time. 
The  fyrlp^iastiral  misdnrnfianoiiTR  of  a  party  amopg 
thft  highpr  rlprgyy  wniilH  have  been  a  minor  evil, 
had  it  not  minciflpd  with  the  gpneral  ahfiyanf>e 

^Q^^g  We  know  very  little  about  the  parish 
pripfit  of  the  Confessor's  day,  but  what  is  known 
does  not  dispose  us  to  regard  him  as  an  instrument 
of  much  value  for  the  civilisation  of  his  ,neigh- 
botirs.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  niytici  married  like  his  parishion- 
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far  enough  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  their 
eflforts  seem  to  have  met  with  little  sympathy 
from  the  majority  of  their  colleagues. 

To  a  foreign  observer,  nothing  in  the,  English 
church  would  seem  more  anomalous  ^  than  the 
character  of  its  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  There 
existed,  indeed,  in  the  law  books  of  successive 
kings,  a  vast  mass  of  ecclesiastical  law;  it  was 
in  the  administration  of  this  law  that  England 
parted  company  with  continental  usage.  In  Eng* 
land  the  bishop  with  the  earl  presided  over  the 
assembly  of  thegns,  freemen,  and  priests  which 
constituted  the  shire  court,  and  the  local  courts 
of  shire  and  hundred  had  a  wide  competence 
over  matters  which,  on  the  continent,  woiild 
have  been  referred  to  a  specifically  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  The  bishop  seems  to  have  possessed 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  professional 
misdoings  of  his  clergy,  and  the  degradation  of  a 
criminous  clerk,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  his 
punishment  by  the  lay  authority,  was  pro- 
notmced  by  clerical  judges,  but  ajl  other  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  interest  fell  within  the  province 
of  the  local  assemblies.  i^Koplf^giagtirAl  a:nrl  rpt- 
ular  laws  were  promul^at^ganSv  the  same  anthori^^v. 


SfcdaainWtfirPfi    hy   the    SP^^    nr^^^r^1^     mi  if    lli  mm^ 

the  church  as  a  whoiti  yeeiu  to  hive  possessed 
any  organ  by  means  of  which  collective  opinion 
might  be  given  upon  matters  of  general  import- 
ance. No  great  coimcils  of  the  church,  such 
as  those  of  which  Bede  tells  us,  caci  be  traced  in 
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the  Confessor's  reign,  nor,  indeed,  for  nearly  two 
centuries  before  his  accession.     Tl]fv  ohnrrh  ^gfin- 1 

To  all  the  greater  movements  which  were  agitat- 
ing the  religious  life  of  the  continent  in  the  eleventh 
century — the  Cluniac  revival,  the  hierarchical 
claims  of  the  papacy — ^the  English  church  as  a 
whole  remained  serenely  oblivious.  Its  relations 
with  the  papacy  were  naturally  very  intermittent, 
and  when  a  native  prelate  visited  the  Holy  See, 
he  might  expect  to  hear  strong  words  about 
plurality  and  simony  from  the  Pope.  With 
Stigand  the  papacy  could  hold  no  intercourse, 
but,  despite  all  the  fulminations  of  successive 
Popes,  Stigand  continued  for  eighteen  years  to 
draw  the  revenues  of  his  sees  of  Canterbury  and 
Winchester,  and  other  prelates  rivalled  him  in 
his  offences  of  plurality,  whatever  scruples  they 
might  feel  about  his  canonical  position  as  arch- 
bishop. Ealdred  of  York  had  once  administered 
three  bishoprics  and  an  abbey  at  the  same  time. 
The  f^/^lp^iaQtipal  misHprnfiflnniirR  nf  s^  party  among 
fhpt  ViighpT  rlpTgyywniilH  have  been  a  minor  evil, 

had   it  not   onir^pirlpH    wifVi    tKA   g^nprfll    ahpyang^ 

of  .learning  and  eff\rier\cy  nmnng  their  suhnrdi- 
^Q^^g  We  know  very  little  about  the  parish 
pripfit  of  the  Confessor's  day,  but  what  is  known 
does  not  dispose  us  to  regard  him  as  an  instrument 
of  much  value  for  the  civilisation  of  his  .neigh- 
bours. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  he'  seems 
to  have  been  a  niytiCi  married  like  his  parishion 
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and  the  nationalist  party  in  the  English  episcopate. 

I  But  in  TQ7q  thp.  wnrl^-  wa.g  hpgiin  in  Pampgf  under 

the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Pope,  expressed  in 
the  legation  of  two  cardinal  priests  who  visited 
England  in  that  year.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
what  their  first  step  would  be ;  and  when  w^tigan^ 
was  formally  arraigned  for  holding  the  sees  of 
Winchester  and  Canterbury  in  plurality,  usurping 
the  pallium  of  his  predecessor,  Robert,  and  receiv- 
ing his  own  pallium  from  the  schismatic  Benedict 
X.,  he  had  no  defence  to  offer  beyond  declamation 
against  the  good  faith  of  the  king.  Three  other 
bishops  fell  at  or  about  the  same  time;  Ethel- 
mer,  brother  of  Stigand,  and  bishop  of  East 
Anglia,  Ethelwine,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Ethel- 
ric,  bishop  of  Selsey.  In  regard  to  none  of  these 
last  bishops  are  the  grovmds  on  which  their  deposi- 
tion was  based  at  all  certain;  and  in  the  case  of 
Ethelric,  an  aged  man  who  was  famed  for  his  vast 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  Pope  himself 
was  uneasy  about  the  point,  and  a  correspondence 
went  on  for  some  time  between  him  and  Lanfranc 
on  the  subject.    But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 

these  ^^!r-j?y]^^^^.^';;?Ji^.^/!^^y  ^l^^Il^!:  ^^p"^^^*^ 

during  the  whole  of  the  Conqueror's  reign. "Noth- 1 
ing  was  further  from  William's  purpose  than  any  \ 
wholesale  clearance  of  the  native  episcopate.  He  t 
was  King  Kd ward's  hpir,  and  he  wished,  thftrfifnrp< 

fl„Q    thig    WQQ    rnnQigfpnf^    wifVi    f>>P    Hpgignc    nf    Viiq 

oiijr  fViA  Pnp> .   On  the  other  hand,  Williar 


nn  JpQQ  Hpt^rmtrif^H  fn  fill  ^H  vai^flnHpfl  whi^t^  flypy 

fg],  prip^fg  Herein  he  and  the  Pope  were  in 
complete  hannony.  It  was  only  by  this  means 
that  continental  culture  and  ideas  of  church 
government  could  be  introduced  into  England, 
and  William  trusted  in  his  own  strength  to  repress 
any  inconvenient  tendencies  which  might  arise 
from  the  iiltramontane  ideals  of  his  nominees. 
The  deposition  of  Stigand  meant  the  elevation 

Itls  probablti  thElt  im  P6pe  Would  tmVii  pf^terred 
to  attach  him  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  but 
William  was  determined  to  place  his  old  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  English  church,  and  Alexander 
IL  gave  way*  York,  vacant  through  the  death  of 
Ealdred  in  1069,  was  given  to  Thomas,  treasurer  of 
Bayeux,  proUg6  of  Odo,  bishop  of  that  see, 
and  a  man  of  vast  and  cosmopolitan  learning. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  appointment  a 
fierce  dispute  broke  out  between  him  and  Lan- 
franc.  The  dispute  in  question  was  twofold — 
partly  referring  to  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
provinces,  but  also  raising  the  more  important 
question  whether  the  two  English  archbishops 
should  possess  co-ordinate  rank  or  whether  the 
archbishop  of  York  should  be  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  primat/a  xif  Canter- 
huxy.-  In  a  cojindl  held  at  Winchester  in  1072^ 
both  questions  were  gpttlfirl  in  favour  of  Canter- 
bury.   The  dioceses  of  Lichfield,  Worcester,  and 
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Dorchester  were  assigned  to  the  latter  provinces, 
and  Lanfranc — ^partly  by  arousing  William's 
fears  as  to  the  political  inexpediency  of  an  inde- 
pendent archbishop  of  York,  partly  by  the 
skilftil   forgery  of  relevant  documents — brought 

it  about  that  the  norf.hfim  arrTihiglinpnV  waS 
formally  HpplarpH   <;iihnrrl inaf.fi  to  t.Viaf.  nf  Cantor. 

huijr.  In  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  secular  matters, 
William  had  small  respect  for  the  particularism 
of  Northumbria. 

The  cotmcil  which  decided  this  matter  was 
only  one  of  a  series  of  similar  assemblies  convened 
during  the  archiepiscopate  of  Lanfranc.  The 
first  of  the  series  had  already  been  held  in  1070, 
when  Wulfstan,  the  tmleamed  but  saintly  bishop 
of  Worcester,  was  arraigned  pro  defectu  scienticB, 
He  was  saved  from  imminent  deposition  partly 
by  his  piety,  partly  by  his  frank  and  early  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Norman  rule ;  and  he  retained  his 
see  until  his  death  in  1094.  In  1075  the  third 
council  of  the  series  proceeded  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  greatest  anomalies  presented  by  the  English 
church,  and  raised  the  whole  question  of  episcopal 
residence.  In  accordance  with  its  decrees,  the 
see  of  Lichfield  was  translated  to  Chester,  that 
of  Selsey  to  Chichester,  and  that  of  Sherborne  to 
Old  Salisbury.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  seat  of  the 
east  midland  diocese  of  Dorchester  was  transferred 
to  Lincoln ;  and  in  1078  Bishop  Herbert  of  Elmham, 
after  an  abortive  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,    removed   his  residence  to 


I 


Thetford,  the  second  town  in^  Norfolk.  In  all 
these  f-liangPfi  the  at.^.^inpt.  was  n-iailf;  tn  follow  the 

But  new  episcopal  seats  impiii^H .  n^^w  naf,|iprij^l 

r^Tyirphfi.^.   and  the  r.f]pqiif^mf\«;  rf-ign   wiftiPflRPd   a 

pi-pggpH  in  prinni-g  nf  innrt  the  extent  of  which  Can 
be  ascertained  from  the  evidence  of  Domesday 
Book.  Here  and  there  are  traces  of  a  reorgan- 
isation of  church  property,  and  of  its  appropriation 
to  special  purposes;  all  of  which  enabled  the 
new  bishops  to  support  the  strain  incurred  by 
their  great  building  activities.  By  1087  new 
cathedrals  had  been  begun  in  seven  out  of  fifteen 
dioceses. 

T^p.  rhnrj-lij^nnnrik  \vh\rh  <;npp1jed   thfi  tnpnn5; 
t>irntTgTiT^^T3t  thp  VJTi£^  flnirpi"^fRfltP  parHf^;T"TKfjr 

ideas,    nf    orr1psin?^,tjcal    reform    into  _  effect,  were 

hrirliftg    nf     q     gntnftwViQf     annmalniiQ    f^nngfifiifinn 

In  the  Confessor's  day  the  Witanagemot  had 
treated  indifferently  of  sacred  and  secular  law, 
but  its  competence  in  religious  matters  did  not 
descend  tmbroken  to  its  feudal  representative, 
the  Commune  Concilium.  \p  fT^^J^>j]jy^ 
;j;eig{i^e  ohi^h^^iioQil^  B^^^m^^iff^^ 

^jgfpHNWw;^  f^^  ^M^  hflTf^Q.  hiil^^ 

niY^rNM»-^T]|pVv^  The'^se^ionoF  the  ^ 

church  council  would  normally^Qincide^ 

of  place  and  timewith  a  meeting  of  thf  Cnmn:innft 

»  Especially  in  the  Danelaw,  V.  C.  H.,  Derby  i.,  Leicester  i. 
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Concilium;  no  ecclesiastical  decree  was  valid  until 
it  had  received  the  king's  sanction,  and  the  king 
and  his  lay  barons  joined  the  assembly,  although 
they  took  no  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  There 
was,  .indeed,  small  necessity  for  their  presence, 
and  in  two  of  the  more  important  councils^f 
William's  reign,  at  London  in  1075  and  at  Glou- 
cester in  1085  the  spiritualty  held  a  session  of 
their  own  apart  from  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mune Concilitim.  In  any  case  the  spiritual  de- 
crees were  promulgated  upon  the  authority  of 
the  archbishop  and  prelates,  although  the  royal 
word  was  necessary  for  their  reception  as  law.  ^ 

No    i;^iecftjif    ftcfjfts^stirflll^  •:^(^* 

t.hp  famoiJLMkcffifijdaiiSUiir^     r.hp  r^tnpAf/^m^ 
of  ,t.hp  shirfi  and  hundred  pnnrf-g  in  rppgrH  tr^ 
ipo^f^^  r^^.;r.;::prr.  ..yr^r.  I     This  law  has 
only  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  royal  writ        » 
addressed  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  shire 
court,  so  that  its  exact  date  is  uncertain.     But 
intrinsically  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  question 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  would  be  one  of  the 
first   matters   to   which   William   and   Lanfranc 
would  turn  their  hands,  and  the  principle  implied 
in  the  w:rit  had  already  been  recognised  by  all 
the  states  of  the  continent.     According  to  this 
doctmient  no  person  of  fiorlfi^^ipi^tipfll  st-fltus  mi^^it^ 
hfi  trifiH   hfifn^  frfi  linnH^^H  r^mirt,   nnr  migh^ 

»  Stubbs,  Select  Charters ^  S$.    The  writ  in  question  probably 
belongs  to  the  year  1075. 


V    tjaJB .  i^^^pmhly    any,  innj,fpr    pn^sess    jurisdictign 
\    nvf^r   rn?^v^r7nv7rnvmgrqTTP?^tirin<    oF    RpmtiiaT    lauT^ 

^All  these  matters  were  reserved  to  the  .£S£liian:e 
WifrkHirtfnn  nf  t>iR  hiF^hop^  and  their  archdeacons. 

Important  as  it  was  for  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  the  church,  this  decree  was  perhaps  of  even 
greater  importance  for  its  influence  upon  the 
development  of  secular  law.  The  canons  of  the 
churchy  in  the  shape  which  they  assumed  at 
the  hands  of  Gratian  in  the  next  generation, 
were  to  set  before  lay  legislators  thp  pyamplp  nf 
;^  rndifjed  horlv  of  l^w/ g,ipii^g  ^t  logical  con^ 
■^ict^nf.r  onri  ;r.^i^rpf|f;,  rPfRsnti !  a  body  very  differ- 
ent from  the  collection  of  isolated  enactments 
which  the  English  church  of  the  eleventh  century 
inherited  from  the  Witanagemots  of  Alfred  and 
Edgar.  We  cannot  here  trace  the  way  in  which 
the  efforts  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  canon  law 
were  to  react  upon  the  work  of  their  secular  con- 
temporaries; but  the  fact  of  such  influence  is 
certain,  and  the  next  century  witnessed  its  abun- 
dant manifestation. 

T}^  ^-fQTigfptQnce  of  ecclesiastical  causes  Jrom 
the  sphere  of  the  folk  law  to  that  of  the  canons 

of  tJhp  rhurrh  iHg^.  that  thfi  Poppjro-gii|](^  in  fitnp 
opr|iiirA    tn  fant.,wbat  nn  Hr^^TKjj^^^^iilr^  flirpadv 

riaim  iT^,  t.hf^o^— thP^ipgfli   sQ^iyreismlXi  af  th^ 

>  Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.,  89. 
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jiogl^d.  ^a:haL]tt^ 


p^k^f^g  VASiTar'A'ii  K^||-  Contemporary  churchmen 
say  this  too,  and  the  key  to  William's  relations 
with  the  Pope  is  given  in  the  three  resolutions 
which  Eadmer  in  the  next  generation  ascribes 
to  him.    NnPnpp  s^^"^^  K^rfirngmig^H  in  Englflj^^. 


in-nhjpf  /^ygommimicafpH  w^tl^nt.  his  pnnRPnt.~rn  ^ 
short,  Wjl^aifa^was  prepared  to  make  conrpsRinns 


..tn  thp  pppIp^ 


I 


GJi^r-m-^o-f^r^  %v  rnipht  fi^nH  to  fTiP.  mnrP 

pjBRgiPint  disphargp  hy  thfr-phtrmh  ■  of  its  .spirit.iiaT 
{t^npfTmi.  This  was,  of  course,  a  compromise, 
and  no  very  satisfactory  one;  it  led  immediately 
to  strained  relations  between  William  himself 
and  Hildebrand,  it  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  William  Rufus  and  Anselm,  and 
it  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  greater 
struggle  which  raged  between  Henry  of  Anjou 
and  Becket.  On  one  point,  however,  Wing  flrjH 
papaoy  wcrc  in  perfect  accord,  and  it  was  this  fact 
which  prevented  their  difference  of  opinion  upon 
higher  matters  of  ecclesiastical  policy  from  becom- 
ing acute  during  the  Conqueror's  lifetime.  -Both| 
parties  were  ag-eed  uy)n  the  imperative  necessity 


and  iiei^   at    least    the 


wihh  thp  >^frir tf>^t.  f^^jcsia^tical  ideas  of  the  time. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  to  the  men  of 
the  eleventh  century ^  ecclesiastical  reform  implied 
the  general  enforcement  of  clerical  relihary. 
The  Winchester  Council  of  1072  had  issued  a 
decree  against  unchaste  clerks,  but  the  matter 
was  not  taken  up  in  detail  for  four  years  more, 
and  the  settlement  which  was  then  arrived  at 
was  much  more  lenient  to  the  adherents  of  the 
old  order  than  might  have  been  exp^^ted.  It 
made  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
the  secular  clergy.  AH  clerks  who  were  members 
of  any  religious  establishment,  whether  a  cathe- 
dral chapter,  or  college  of  secular  canons,  were 
to  Uve  ceHbate  for  the  future.  The  treatment 
applied  to  the  upland  clergy  was  summary. 
It  would  have  been  a  hopeless  task  to  force  the 
celibate  life  upon  the  whole  parochial  clergy 
of  England,  but  steps  could  be  taken  to  secure 
that  the  married  priest  would  become  an  extinct 
species  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation. 

Accordingly,  pgrisK  priPcfQ  wlir>  wpri:>  mQrri#>r^  at 
the.tt^P. might, mntintift  to  Iivp  with  thftir  w^vfiR. 
hill;   fl.11    55tih?;eqiipnt   rlprirfll    marriflgP    wais    flhgn, 

Itately  forhirldpn,  and  the  bishops  were  enjoined 
to  ordain  no  man  who  had  not  previously  made 
definite  profession  of  celibacy.  In  all  this  Lan- 
franc  was  evidently  anxious  to  pass  no  decree 
which  could  not  be  carried  into  inMnediate  execu- 
tion, even  if  this  policy  involved  inevitable  delay 
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before  the  English  clergy  in  this  great  respect 
were  brought  into  line  with  their  continental 
brethren.  The  next  centtiry  had  well  begun  be- 
fore the  native  clergy  as  a  whole  had  been  reduced 
to  acceptance  of  the  celibate  rule. 

Thn  mnnai^tfir  rryi^^l  whiffh  M^mi  tbg  to- 

qiipg^^fnlH  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  mere 
foimdation  of  religious  houses,  the  Conqueror's 
reT]^  "cannot  claim  a"  high  "place. Such  monas- 
teries as  derive  their  origin  from  this  period  were 
for  the  most  part  affiliated  to  some  continental 
establishment.  The  Conqueror's  own  abbey  of' 
St.  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle  was  founded 
as  a  colony  from  Marmoutier,  though  it  soon  won 
complete  autonomy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
parent  house.  It  was  a  noteworthy  event  when 
in  1076  William  de  Warenne  founded  at  Lewes 
the  first  Cluniac  priory  in  England,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  other  house  of  this 
order  had  arisen  in  this  country  before  1087.  In 
monastic  history  the  interest  of  the  Conqueror's 
jgign  centres"'1roun(jnH5e"j^  ^.^J^"^:" 

tdictinFmnnfl^^  of  RngiaJiH .  and  their  refeirm 

uger^^  t^^^  nf    flhhnts    impnrfpH 

from  thg  rnn tvnpnt'.  Here  lliefe  wais"mui5fi  work 
to  Gedone;  not  only  in  regard  to  the  tightening 
nf  mnnacfiV  Hicr>ipiinf»   but  also  in  the  B£CQnmu;>' 

Hatinn    nf   fli#^CA   gnHpnt   hniigpg^    with    their   wide 

lands  and  large  dependent  populations,  l^o  the 
ne,w  cnnriitinn.s  of  snripty  which  were  the  result 
of  the  Conquest.    Knight  sf ryi>p  haf\  to  ^^  p^^- 


^ . 
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virJAi^  fnr *  the  pTffp'ffrty  '^f  th°  mpTi^g^p^^^  had  to  be 

OTfflnifcUto  enable  it  tn  h^ar  tTi^  gp/^nlar  Vinff^pn^>^ 

which  the  Conqueror's  policy  imposed;    foreign 

abbots  were  at  times  glad  to  rely  upon  the  legal 

;  knowledge  which  native  monks  could  bring  to 

J>f .  bear  .mpon  the  intricacies  of  the  prevailing  system 

;^<^..Ofl^nd  tenure.     Th^  rnnqnprf\rV  ghhnfg  wf^rp  f-.ft^f^p 
mAti./^  flffairQ    raJ-JiPr  tli^p  galnt,^;  their  WOfk  WaS 

hete.  and  ^here    misunderstood    by    the    monks 

^  over  whom  they  ruled,  yet  it  .cannot  be  doubted 

%   tiiat  n^  stricter  disdplixm,  a  mnrPi  pffirtf^nt  di^ 

rhaiy  of  mnnafrtic  nffipfts,  ftr  higher  mnffifipliffiR  of 

The  influence  of  their  work  was  not  co&fiaed 
within  monastic  walls.  In  the  more  acoixat^ 
4iSerentiation   of  monastic  duties  whidi   they 

I  introduced,  they  were  not  unmindftil  of  the 
claims  of  the  monastery  school.  Very  gradually 
the  gr^VinnlQ  nf  Qiir^Vi  Viniig^jg  as  St.  Albans  and 
Mahnesbury  came  to  affert.  t.hfi  ma..s.s  of  t.hft  nativ^g 
clergy.  And  the  process  was  quickened  by  the  con- 
trol which  the  monasteries  possessed  over  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  parish  churches  of 
the  country.  The  grant  of  a  village  to  an  abbey 
meant  that  its  church  would  be  served  by  a  priest 
appointed  by  the  abbot,  and  in  Norman  times 
no  baron  would  found  a  religious  house  without 
granting  to  it  a  number  of  the  churches  situate 
upon  his  fief.  Already  in  1066  the^:::a^jfifial- 
monastftries  nf  EngrlanH  possfiRSftH  a  larprp  flmnnnt 

r>f    pofrnnagA;      and     the     MrirmarL     nhhr^fc     nTfh^ 
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fnrjhfi  pipvatinn  nf  tlip  nativp  p^p^y^ 

uf  courseT^fierie  is  another  side  to  this  picture. 
In  the  little  world  of  the  monastery^  as  in  the 
wide  world  of  the  state,  it  was  the  chaiacteuaf 

thPL  ruling  TTifln  whirh  Hpfprminprl  whpf.hpr  fh^ 
flsrv^nHanry  of  rnntinp.nf^l  iHpas  shniilH  makfr-rCnf 
gnpH  r>r  avi'1  The  autocracy  of  the  abbot  might 
upon  occasion  degenerate  into  gVippr  tyranny 
there  is  the  classical  instance  of  Thurstan  of 
Glastonbury,  who  turned  a  body  of  men-at-anris 
upon  his  monks  because  they  resisted  his  intro- 
duction of  the  Ambrosian  method  of  chanting 
the  services.^    It  was  an  easy  matter  for  an  abbot 

to  use  the  lQ.tirlg  nf  ViiQ  nh^trrh  ag  a  mpang  nf  prn^ 
vifiing    for    his    nPpHy    Vingmpn    in   NnrmflnHyJZ; 

the  pious  founder  in  the  next  generation  would 
often  explicitly  guard  against  the  unnecessary 
creation  of  knights*  fees  on  the  monastic  estates. 
An  abbot,  careless  of  his  responsibilities,  might 
neglect  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  village 
churches  affiliated  to  his  house;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  call  him  to  account  for  this.  But, 
judging  from  the  evidence  which  we  possess,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  ti^^  nh^^^nh  in  "Rngion^ 

^i^  aotiiQlljr  f^onap^  mncf  nf  fliP  P^nlo  virh^nh  mijr^f 
Vl^ATP    rPQiilfpH     frnm     fVi^    cup^rpncifinn     nf    q     nf>«r 

» Peterborough  Chronicle,  1083. 

>  Abbot  Ethelhelm  of  Abingdon  was  considered  to  have 
offended  in  this  respect.     Hist.  Monast.  de  Abingdon,  ii.,  283. 
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spiritual  ariRformrjj.  The  bad  cases  of  which 
we  have  information  are  very  clearly  exceptions, 
thrown  into  especial  prominence  on  this  very 
account. 

And  against  the  dangers  we  have  just  indi- 
cated we  have  to  set  the  undoubted  fact  that 

tirlfV.  fhf.  ISJnf-nnQr.  rnnqn^cf  +he^  EnglJsih  phlimVl 
paccf^c  at  nni^P  frnm  a  jv^rynA  rtf  f^tagnflHnq  fn  a 
p^ririH    of    PTTtihpra^^    PrtiivJt.y        Tn    thp    mndiipt 

oLthe.  rpHmmiQ  IiFa  in  learning  ^nri  at-/^1^itpntnrA 
in  flll  fhnt  fnllowpfl  frntn  fnfimati^  ag^nr-tafirm 
^'^^th  ^h^  f-iilfitrp  ^rk^  cspirttnal  irTpalg  nf  +>i^  /^nn^ 
tinpnt.  thp  rpi^  of  fhf-  nnnrpiprnr  pnd  t>iP  prfmnny 
n£  r.arifranf-,  fnttingly  inancriirafA  I-^a  cpl^T^f^id 
>tigfrtr^f  of  tKp  mpr!if^\;a1   rhnri^h   nf  F.nglanrI        And 

it  is  only  fair  for  us  to  attribute  the  credit  for 
this  restilt  in  large  measure  to  King  William 
himself.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  actual  work 
of  reform  was  done  by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of 
England  imder  the  guidance  of  Lanfranc;  there 
|will  still  remain  the  fact  that  the  Cnr\ciup^rnr  ohryiP^ 
3>s.his.,sniritiiifl.1  a.sfinr.ia.to  mfin  who  werpi  hrath 

)^^]1ing    anH     aHIa    fo    noTry    fViA    worV    r^f    rAform 

|infn,  pffpof  Nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  for  King  William,  coming  in  as  he  did  by 
conquest,  to  treat  the  English  church  as  the 
lawful  spoils  of  war.  Its  degradation  under  the 
rule  of  feudal  prelates  of  the  type  of  Geoflfrey 
of  Coutances  would  have  made  for,  rather  than 
against,  his  secular  autocracy.  Had  he  reduced 
the  church  to  impotence  he  would  have  spared 
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Qt  I 
in 


his  successors  many  an  evil  day.  But,  confident 
that  he  himself  would  always  be  supreme  ___ 
church  as  well  as  state,  he  was  content  to  entrust  *. 
its  guidance  to  the  best  p<nd  strongest  men  of  « 
whom  he  knew,  and  if  he  foresaw  the  dangers  of 
the  future  he  left  their  avoidance  to  those  who 
came  after  him. 

No  detailed  account  can  be  given  here  of  the 
prelates  whom  the  Conqueror  appointed  to  ec- 
clesiastical office  in  England.  In  point  of  origin 
they  were  a  very  heterogeneous  class  of  men. 
Some  of  them  were  monks  from  the  great  ab- 
beys of  Normandy;  Gundulf  of  Rochester  came 
from  Caen,  Remigius  of  Dorchester  from  F6camp; 
others,  such  as  Robert  of  Hereford,  were  of  Lo- 
tharingian  extraction.  Under  the  Conqueror,  as 
under  his  successors,   sprvine  at  the,  rnval  rourt 

i^aiy  fif  mnnfflstic  nffi<^,  a  Highfir  mnffjfiptom  o; 

nor  were  the  clerks  of  the  king's  chapel  the  least 
worthy  of  the  new  prelates.  Osmund  of  Salis- 
bury, who  attained  to  ultimate  canonisation,  had 
been  chancellor  from  1072  to  1077.  But  a  ques- 
tion immediately  presents  itself  as  to  the  relations 
which  existed  between  these  forpign  lord?;  of  the 
church  and  the  Englishmen,  clerk  and  lay,  over 

whom    they    ruled.       T^earnfid    anH    ?^Pfllnyig    t.hpv 

might  he^   flnH  ypf.^   at  the  same  time,  xenxain 

pptirf^ly    nut    nf    f.n^^rh    wifVi     fhf^    nflfi\7f>    pnpiila^ 

tioxL-of  England.    To  presuppose  this,  however, 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  new  prelates. 
The  .very    diversitv    nf    their    nnpin    prpvented 
36 
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t%m  frnm  sbarirnr  the  v^r\^\  prlHp  nf  thp  lay 
nnhilfty,  and  thf-tr  pngitJnn  as  fip-rvant.t;  nf  a  nni^ 
wfkrcal    i^Vinrfxti    tr^lH    ^r.    th^    GQnnf>    rlirApj-JQn         They 

learned  the  English  language,  and  some  at  least 
among  them  preached  to  the  coimtry'^  folk  in 
the  vernacular.  They  preserved  the  cult  of  the 
native  saints,  though  they  criticised  with  good 
reason  the  grounds  on  which  certain  kings  and 
prelates  had  received  canonisation,  and  in  most 

dioceses    they   Tt^^f^irti^f^    wtthnnf.   mnHifirat.inn   ±he 

forms   of   ritual   which  had   been   developejl .  by 

ihf^    Angln-Rnvnn    n^tnrr-Vl  AmoOg  all  the    forCCS 

which  made  for  the  assimilation  of  Englishman 
to  Norman  in  the  century  following  the  Conquest 
,  the  work  of  King  William's  bishops  and  abbots 
must  certainly  hold  a  high  place. 

The  friendly  relations  which  had  existed  between 
William  and  the  Curia  during  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  II.  were  not  interrupted  immediately 
by  the  fl.nnesRinn,of  Hildehrand.  in  7073.  but  there 
soon  appeared  ominous  Rvmptnms  nf  cpmingr 
strife.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance for  William  to  retain  the  favour  of  the 
papacy — ^he  was  now  the  tmdisputed  master  of 
England  and  Normandy  alike.  Hildebrand,  a 
man  of  genius,  in  whose  passionate  character 
an  inherent  hatred  of  compromise  clashes  with 
a  statesmanlike  recognition  of  the  demands  of 
practical  expediency,  could  not  be  expected  to 
refrain  from  advancing  the  ecclesiastical  claims 
to  the  furtherance  of  which  his  whole  soul'  was 
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devoted.    The  Conqueror  had  indeed  gone  far  in 
the  work  of  reform,  but  neither  in  England  nor  . 


\ 


in  Normandy  Hid  Vip  sh^^  ^"^y  ii^^^^^^-i^ti  nf  nnn    \ 

ffytning   tn   fhp    TTilHphrflnHinA   r^nnoppfinn    nf   fhe^   \ 

mnHpl  r^igfirM^cinip  which  should  exist  between   \ 
church  and  state.    Of  his  own  will  he  appointing   ] 

his  Kiciir^po  ^ryA  oKKr^fc  aud  thf.y  in  turn  pa.id  him 

JaomagfiLior  their  temporal  possessions;  he  can- 
trolled  at  plfiasure  the  intfircouLSfi  hfttween  his 
pr^lgfAg  QnH  fh(^  T^r<\y  f^PA  Herein  lay  abundant 
materials  for  a  quarrel;  the  wonder  is  that  it  did 
not  break  out  for  six  years  after  Hildebrand's 
succession. 

Ijie  immediate  cause  of  the  nut.hrftaV  was  the  \ 
Rhstpntinn  nf  the  hiit^'i^*''  ^n^l  f^i|[||iH,li  IllHlHiys  j 
from  a.t.tfinflanf^p.  at  tJifi  gfrnfiral^synods  q^  t|ie    | 

T|hmy^]^  whioh  Hildebrand  convejtied  at  Rome 
dt^rinpr  these  years.  Lanfranc  was  the  chief 
offender  in  this  respect,  but  before  long  Hilde- 
brand came  to  recognise  that  Lanfranc  was  only 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  and 
anger  at  the  discovery  drove  the  Pope  to  take 
the  offensive  against  his  former  ally.  Tr^^^^^"^ 
was  peremptorily  summoned  to  Rome:  thcarch- 
Kjghnp-plfi/^f.  nf  PnnAti  William  Bona  Anima,  was 

jffiisi^d    tViA    papal    pnTifirmafinn^  and   Archbishop 

Gebuin  of  Lyons  was  given  an  extraordinary 
commission  as  primate  of  the  provinces  of 
Rouen,  Sens,  and  Tours;  a  step  which  at  once 

ijiaGdy.      Williiam's    reply    to    this    attack    was 
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characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  not  without 
personal  friends  at  the  papal  court,  and  without 
yielding  his  ground  in  the  slightest  in  regard  to 

I  the  main  matter  in  dispute  V>p  f-nntrivpH  tn  parify 
thfi    angry     Pnpp    hy     prnfpgtatinns    nf     hig    iin- 

flltfir^H  ^Pvntinn  fr^  thp  Hnly  f;pp  Gregory  bided 
his  time;  Archbishop  Gebuin's  primacy  came  to 
nothing.  William  of  Rouen  received  the  pallitmi, 
and  shortly  after  these  events  the  Pope  is  fotmd 
writing  an  admonitory  letter  to  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, then  in  exile.  The  storm  had  in  fact 
blown  over,  but  a  greater  crisis  was  close  at  hand. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Gregory  considered  that 
he  had  won  a  diplomatic  victory  in  the  recent 
correspondence.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  carried 
his  main  point,  but  he  had  drawn  from  the  king 
of  England  a  notable  expression  of  personal 
respect,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  emboldened 
him  shortly  afterwards  to  make  a  direct  demand 
upon  William's  allegiance.  •  In  the  course  of  ^oSp, 
to  adopt  the  most  probable  date,  Orpgory  spnt 
big  Ipgfltp  Hnhprt.  to  William  with  a"  demand 
fhf^t  thp  latter  sh  mi  Id  take  an  oath  of  fgaltv  to 
thp  Popp^  anH  ^Tnnnlri  prnvirip  for  fhp  mnrp  pnpr- 

tual  payment  of--fchetrihiTt.p.  of  Ppfpr^g  Ppnr>P  due 
from  England.  In  making  the  latter  demand 
Hildebrand  was  only  claiming  his  rights;  from 
ancient  time  Pftf^r's  "P^ti^P  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  from  England,  and  the  Cnnqnpror  arlmit,tfe.d 
his  obligation  in  the  matter.  But  the  claim  of 
fealty   stood   on   a   different   footing.      William, 
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indeed,  cannot  have  been  unprepared  for  it; 
it  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the  papacy 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  a  recognition,  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  of  its  support  of  the  Norman 
claims  on  England  in  1066.  None  the  less,  it  was 
entirely  inadmissible  from  William's  standpoint. 
So  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  it  is  certain  that 
William  had  made  no  promise  of  feudal  allegiance 
in  1066  ^;  for  him,  as  indeed  for  Alexander  II., 
the  papacy  had  already  reaped  its  reward  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere,  in  the  power  of  initiating 
the  reform  of  the  English  church,  in  the  more 
intimate  connection  established  between  Rome 
and  England.  Alexander  II.  had  been  willing  to 
subordinate  all  questions  of  spiritual  politics 
to  the  more  pressing  needs  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
and  Gregory  had  hitherto  followed  his  prede- 
cessor's lead;  nor  on  the  present  occasion  did  he 
do  more  than  assert  a  claim  of  the  recognition 
of  which  he  can  have  held  but  slender  hopes. 
,>gnr  William  rPpUf^i^>p^  t.hp  Pnne/s  Remand 
fVAfr\iTht    a^yrtingf^m^  of  his  nrpHfiOPRsnrs 

h^^^ypr  s^wnr^n^^r^  tft  STiy  tf)t^^r   Pope    ^. 

Tiu  uituiiiiaLiuil  ay  16  the  reception  wnicn  w imam's  1 
answer  met  at  Rome;  but,  whatever  resentment  * 
he  may  have  felt,  Gregory  was  debarred  by  cir- 
cumstances from  taking  offensive  action  against 
the  king  of  England.  In  the  very  year  of  this 
correspondence,  Gregory  found  himself  confronted 
»  See  above,  Chapter  V. 


4o6        Jl^illuuti  tfie  Conqndrpr 

by  an  an ti -pope,  nominated  by  the  emperor ; 
aSki  from  this  time  onward,  the  Pope's  difficulties 
oii  the  continent  increased,  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  in  exile  five  years  later.  Fortune  con- 
tintied  true  to  Wflliani*  e^ren  in  hii  eodenaiAiJsal 
relations. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of 
William's  dealings  with  the  church  during  his 
last  years.  In  England  the  work  of  reform,  well 
begun  in  the  previous  decade^  continued  without 
interruption  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  pre- 
lates. There  is  Romf*  pvidpnrp.,  indeed,  that 
towarris  the  cIokp  nf  Willtann^^  reign  the  English 
rJprgy  ^^RVf^  m  aHvflnf>f^  nf  fhpW  Nnrman  hrf^t>- 
rpn   in    gfr^f^ftif^cQ  nf  lifp   ar>H    rpg^irH  fnr  pg^npy^j^al 

Oils;;  at  least  in  1080,  at  the  Synod  of  Lille- 
bonne,^  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  assume  for 
himself  the  jurisdiction  over  the  grosser  offences 
of  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  the  Norman 
bishops  had  been  remiss  in  their  prosecution.  But 
in  England  the  leaders  of  the  church  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  the  king's  confidence  to  the  last,  and 
their  reforming  zeal  needed  no  royal  intervention. 
The  work  of  Dunstan  and  Oswald,  frustrated  at 
the  time  by  unkind  circumstances,  had  at  last, 
under  stranger  conditions  than  any  they  might 
conceive,  reached  its  ftilfilment. 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  li.,  315. 


e^HAPTER  XI 

ADMINISTRATION 

TPTR  art,  nf  gnvprrnnptit  in  the  eleventh  century- 
was  still  a  simple,  or  at  least  an  untechni- 
pfll,  mattRr  It  demanded  rather  a  strong  will 
^n  the  sovereign  than  professional  knowledge  in 
his  ministers:  thp  rpspnnsihilify  was  thpi  Tring^s, 
an/i  hi.s  duty  to  hif>  .siih3>rt.,s  wa.s  plain  and  rerog- 
ni'oori  Ky  oil  m^p  ^q  one  doubted  that  the 
maintenance  of  order  was  the  king's  work,  but 
the  method  of  its  performance  was  left  to  his 
discretion.  It  was  not  a  light  task,  but  it  was  a 
task  which  would  be  done  the  better  the  simpler 
were  the  agencies  employed,  the  more  immedi- 
ately each  act  of  government  was  felt  to  be  the 
personal  act  of  the  head  of  the  state.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  the  highly  specialised  adminis- 
tration of  Henry  II.;  it  was  bound  to  take  more 
than  twenty  years  before  a  trained  body  of  admin- 
istrators could  be  elaborated  out  of  the  trans- 
planted Norman  baronage,  before  the  king  had 
learned  to  whom  he  could  safely  entrust  the 
permanent  work  of  civil  government.  The  Con- 
queror's administration  was  by  the  nature  of  the 
<case  empirical;  neither  Normandy  nor  England 
had  anything  to  offer  in  the  way  of  centralised 

routine,  but  for  all  that  it  is  from  the  simple 
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Just     as     in     ^j^j^qriHy     ^n     Truj^^Bnitf^     hn^y    fS 

j  toi¥-  rnnsT^ifpfi  nn  nrr^-^in^s.  r;^speHAr In^irf^ — - 

.  and  ecclesiastifal,  iprm^^j  ^  p^^f/^ntial  mnnril,  thg^ 

connection  between  the  council  in  its  English 
and  Norman  manifestations  was  sometliing  closer 
than  naere  similarity  of  composition;  many  a 
man  who  witnessed  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Matilda  in  the  Easter  Council  of  1068  must  have 
sat  in  the  assembly  at  Lillebonne  which  discussed 
the  invasion  of  England;  and  judging  from  the 
evidence  of  charters  the  barons  who  accompan3^ 
the  king  when  in  Normandy  will  probably  appear 
as  lords  of  English  fiefs  in  the  pages  of  Domesday 
Book.  Roger  de  Montgomer>',  Henry  de  Ferrers, 
Walter  Giffard,  Henry  de  Beaumont — such  men 
as  these,  who  were  great  on  either  side  the  Chan- 
nel, appear  in  frequent  attendance  on  their  lord, 
jwhether  at  Rouen  or  at  Winchester.  Their  attend- 
[ance,  indeed,  was  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  the 
baron  who,  when  summoned,  neglected  to  obey, 
became  thereby  a  suspected  person  at  once:  it 
was  considered  a  sign  of  disaffection  when  Earl 
Roger  of  Hereford  persistently  absented  himself 
from  William's  court. 

iQuEflglaaji  we  know  that  it  was^jaiSlomsiry' 
for  the  king  to  hold  a  grreat  muncW  fhi^c^me^ch 
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Ygftf^  "Moreover''  says  the  Peterborough  chron- 
icler, **he  was  very  worshipful:  he  wore  his  crown 
thrice  in  every  year  when  he  was  in  England.  At 
Easter  he  wore  it  at  Winchester,  at  Whitsuntide 
at  Westminster,  at  midwinter  at  Gloucester, 
and  then  there  were  with  him  all  the  great  men  of 
all  England — ^archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots  and 
earls,  thegns  and  knights";  **in  order,"  adds 
William  of  Malmesbury,  **that  ambassadors  from 
foreign  coimtries  might  admire  the  splendour  of 
the  assembly  and  the  costliness  of  the  feasts." 

As  it  is  only  gf  fViAC^^  gr^at  gpocnnc  f>iaf  fViP  rom. 

m.iinfi  Cnnriliiim  romfi.s  pra,r,t.ira.11y  into  hfiing; 
we  may  give  a  list  of  those  known  to  be  present 
at  the  Easter  feast  of  1069  and  the  Christmas 
feast  of  1077,  to  which  we  may  add  a  list  of  those 
in  attendance  on  the  king  when  he  held  his  Easter 
feast  of  1080  in  Normandy.^ 

1  Easter,  1 069 :  King  William ;  Matilda,  the  Queen ;  Richard, 
the  King's  son;  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Baldred, 
archbishop  of  York;  William,  bishop  of  London;  Ethelric, 
bishop  of  Selsey;  Herman,  bishop  of  Thetford;  Giso,  bishop 
of  Wells;  Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter;  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux; 
Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutances;  Baldwin,  bishop  of  Evreux; 
Arnold,  bishop  of  Le  Mans ;  Count  Robert  (of  Mortain),  Earl 
William  Pitz  Osbem,  Count  Robert  of  Eu,  Earl  Ralf  (of  Nor- 
folk?), Brian  of  Penthievre,  Fulk  de  Alnou,  Henry  de  Perrers; 
Hugh  de  Montfort,  Richard  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  Roger 
d'  Ivri,  Hamon  the  Steward,  Robert,  Hamon's  brother. — 
Tardif,  Archives  de  V Empire,  179. 

Christmas,  1077:  King  William;  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York;  Odo,  bishop  of  Bay- 
eux; Hugh,  bishop  of  London;  Walkelin,  bishop  of  Winchester; 
Remi,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  Maurice,  the  chancellor;  Vitalis,  ab- 
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It  will  be  dear  that  an  ^psym|)^Y  "^  ^^^^  ^*^ 
is  fitninfintrlY  iiTifitfted  to  he,  thfi  ftrgan  of  ftyfftfimatic 
povfimnrift^t-  Thcsc  gieat  people,  bishops*  eaarls, 
and  abbots,  had  their  own  work  to  do,  work 
which  for  long  periods  kept  them  away  from 

fthe   king's  presence,   f'nt^f^^yt^^ 
is  at  most  what  its  name  i^pJSeg^jjg — ■-•*^*^ — 
i^odiT.    As  such  it  plays  the  oart^^ 

quegtt^ftaiise&^  whether  it  can   be  ryypgjrlerMl 
a  contintiation  of  that  assembly  undg:  altered' 
conditiogSL  and  with  it^staji^^  or  whetfer 

it  proceeds  from  scxDie  qmte^^^^ 

At  is  plain  that  the..  Nnmaan  ■  ryinnril  is  in  no 
""^m  ft  m^^*^^  5»«i^T^m-^^ 
say  of  it.  as  has  been  said  of  the  **JSitai^T^T!hat 

"ev^nTIFge  man  liadJ^A^^^^  t.hp.  {Tg^"^^Q 

attend/'     On  the  other  Vnd  it  is  prohahlpi  t.ljat      - 

bot  of  Westminster;  Scotland,  abbot  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Caaterbi^; 
Baldwin,  abbot  of  St.  Edmunds;  Simeon,  abbot  of  Ely;  Aelf- 
wine,  abbot  of  Ramsey;  Serlo, abbot  of  Gloucester;  Earl  Roger 
of  Montgomery,  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  Count  Robert  of 
Mortain,  Count  Alan  of  Richmond,  Earl  Aubrey  of  North- 
imibria,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  Henry  de  Ferrers,  Walter  Giffard, 
Robert  d*  Oilli,  Hamon  the  Steward,  Wulfstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester. — Ramsey  Chartulary,  R.  S.,  ii.,  91. 

Easter,  1080:  King  William;  Matilda  the  Queen;  Robert, 
the  king's  son;  William,  the  king's  son;  William,  archbishop 
of  Rouen;  Richard,  archbishop  of  Boux^ges;  Warmund,  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne;  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutances;  Gilbert, 
bishop  of  Lisieux;  Count  Robert,  the  king's  brother;  Count 
Roger  of  Eu,  Count  Guy  of  Ponthieu,  Roger  de  Beaumont, 
Robert  and  Henry,  his  sons,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Walter 
Giffard,  William  d*  ATques.-^^alendar  of  Docutnents  Preserved 
in  France,  ed.  J.  H.  Rpund,  No.  78. 
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fhpi  qj^ft^^fl  popular  composition  of  the  Witan 
IS  illusf^jiy.  while  the  nature  of  the  body  which 
attended  Edward  the  Confessor  might  be  described 
equally  with  the  Conqueror's  councils  as  con- 
sisting of  "archbishops  and  suffragan  bishops, 
abbots  and  earls,  'thegns  and  knights."  But  it  is 
probable  that  this  similarity  of  constitution  is, 
only  superficial.  If  pressed  for  a  definition  of  the 
Commune  Concilium  we  might,  perhaps,  venture 
to  say  that  [it  xonsistnil  pot.pnt.ia.11y  of  all  those 

TttPn   whn  Vipln    in    ohiPt   nf   f b^   r^rr^wrj    \xy  mJlltary^^ 

in^  uomesda^^re"  entered  under  separatp  niVmcs.  / 
^^^s^effiitioh  would  mclude  the  great  ecclesiasti- 

_all  tenants,  while  it  would  exclude  the  undis- 
tinguished crowd   of  sergeants    (servientes)   and 
king's  thegns,  and  it  would  suggest  .one_most.impor-  f 
tant  respect  in  which  the  Commime£oncilitmi 

*  dlffers^tfoih  its  Old  English  representative.     A^l  ^ 

I^P    mpmhprQ   nf   fVif    Nnrman    rniinrH    arp   tinifpi4 

t^HdTfrirtffg  by  t.he  ^trrongfist  of  aJl'tte?;,  thprhnnd 
of  ^tenure.  That  great  change,  in  virtue  of  which 
every  acre  of  land  in  England  has  come  to  be 
held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king,  influ- 
ences constitutional  no  less  than  social  relations; 
the  >rffg'«  rrvmiftt-ixri^nrlv  composed  of  men  who 
^QfinirhJc  r^wr^  t^tiarif^'PFrom  this  technical  distinc- 
tion follows  a  diC(eJ|enoe  of  great  importance ;  the 
king's  influence  ovw  his  council  becomes  direct 
and  inp-^nfahlp  tn  a  dfigrfiP  imp<^««^'blp  hej^orfi  the 

(TnnqiiPgt.         lltlrfpr     H^lwarrJ    t'hP    rAnfpggnr    it    is' 
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not  impossible  for  the  Witan  to  be  found  going  its 
y  own  way  with  but  scanty  regard  to  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  king;  under  the  Conqueror  and  his 
sons  the  king's  will  is  supreme.  Most  true  is  it  that 
the  three  Norman  kings  were  men  of  very  diflEer- 
ent  quality  from  the  imbecile  Edward ;  but  never- 
theless, the\enurial  bond  between  the  king  and  his 
barons  made  it  impossible  for  the  latter  when 
in   cotmcil   to   follow   an   independent   political 

'  course.  Thp  Nnrman  Vingg  wprp  wiq^  Pnninrli -±n 
Pni^prfflin  aHvirP  anrl  too  Rtrnng  for  that  aHvirft 
ftver  to  pass  into  dictation. 

Distinct  then  as  is  the  Commime  ConriltnTn 
from  the  Witan,  we  nevertheless  meet  in  the 
earliest  years  of  William's  reign  with  certain 
assemblies  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
transitional  forms  between  the  two.  Tip  tn  thp 
last  revolt  of  Edwin  and  MnrrfRr  nnt  a  few  Knglish- 

mpn  pnnt.iniipH  tn  hnlrl  ViigVi  pngifinng  at.  WiniamV<; 

court;  and  among  the  witnesses  to  the  few 
charters  of  this  date  which  have  survived  there 
-•-still  exists  a  fair  proportion  of  English  names. 
Such  men  as  Edwin  and  Morcar  themselves 
must  have  represented  the  independent  traditions 
of  the  Old  English  Witan,  and  there  are  other 
names  which  are  common  to  the  latest  charters 
of  King  Edward  and  the  earliest  charters  of 
King  William.  As  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  can 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  an  assembly  of  this  inter- 
mediate type  we  may  subjoin  a  list  of  those  in 
attendance  on  the  king  at  or  shortly  after  the 


AtUMHn^e^^ir.t. 
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Whitsuntide  Council  of  1069,  taken  from  a  charter 
restoring  to  the  church  of  Wells  lands  which 
Harold,  **  inflamed  with  cupidity, "  is  said  to  have 
appropriated  unjustly  : 

King  William;  Queen  Matilda;  Stigand,  archbishop; 
Ealdred,  archbishop;  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux;  Hugh, 
bishop  (of  Lisieux);  Herman,  bishop  (of  Thetford); 
Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter;  Ethelmer,  bishop  of  Elm- 
ham;  William,  bishop  of  London;  Ethelric,  bishop  of 
Selsey;  Walter,  bishop  of  Hereford;  Remi,  bishop  of 
Lincoln;  Ethelnoth,  abbot  of  (Glastonbury);  Leof- 
weard,  abbot  of  (Michelney);  Wulfwold,  abbot  of 
Chertsey;  Wulfgeat,  abbot;  EarlWilHam;  Earl  Wal- 
theof ;  Earl  Edwin;  Robert,  the  king's  brother;  Roger, 
**princeps'*;  Walter  Giffard;  Hugh  de  Montfort; 
William  de  Curcelles;  Serlo  de  Burca;  Roger  de 
Arundel;  Richard,  the  king's  son;  Walter  the  Flem- 
ing; Rambriht  the  Fleming;  Thurstan;  Baldwin  **de 
Wailen  leige'*;  Athelheard;  Hermenc;  Tofig,  **  minis- 
ter"; Dinni;  **Alfge  atte  Thome";  WilHam  de 
Walville;  Bundi,  the  Staller;  Robert,  the  Staller; 
Robert  de  Ely;  Roger  **pincema";  Wulfweard; 
Herding;  Adsor;  Brisi;  Brihtric.^ 

Starting  with  the  greatest  persons  in  church 
and  state  the  list  gradually  shades  off  to  a  number 
of  obscure  names,  the  bearers  of  which  cannot 
be  identified  outside  this  record.  Some  of  these 
last  may  be  local  people  connected  with  the 
estates  to  which  the  grant  refers,  but  most  of 

Imprinted  in  Transactions  of  Somerset  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  xxiii.,  56 
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even  the  English  names  can  be  recognised  in  the 
general  history  of  the  time.    The  peculiar  value 

of   the   list   is   that   it   shows   us    RnglisVim^Ti    an^ 
NnrmflTis     RRsorifltpH^     apparpntly    on     t^rms     of 

\  equality,  at.  t.hf^  rfOnqnprnr's  rnurt.  It  is  instructive 
to  see  the  English  earls  of  Northampton  and 
Mercia  signing  between  Earl  William  Fitz  Os- 
bem  and  Count  Robert  of  Mortain ;  the  fact  that 
men  whosjB  names  are  among  the  greatest  in 
Domesday  Book  are  to  be  found  witnessing  the 
same  document  with  men  who  had  signed  Edward 
the  Confessor's  charters  helps  us  to  bridge  the 
gulf  which  separates  Anglo-Saxon  from  Norman 
England.  But  this  phenomenon  is  confined  to 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest*  ^ 
ry  suddenly,  affp^  ^^^  ^^^^  r^^  ^^'^<^  ^\nruJJ^^t^  ^ 
tlip,  KnF;1i,sh  p1c.mML.rlt'-  .W^iii^^'g  ^^urt  gnvgs 
I  way  anH  HigQpp<^.axs,  and  with  it.,  disappear  the 


names   which    unite  the    Old    English  ''Witan** 


to  the  Notoian  ''Con'cilium?*     This  is  a  fe^.to 
which  we  .have  already  had   occasion   to  refer, 
I  .  \  for  the  general  change  in  William's  poEcyr^^tridr- 
/occurs  in  1070  affects  every  aspect  of  his  history.^ 

V  ■  '  Thfi   funntinng  nf  this  court  or  ponnril  Seem 

I-  --  — ^— -. w 

to  have   K^^r>^c  inH^f^fmi'nof^  00    ifr    norr>pr>ni> j-Qt^ 

Laigely ,  no  doubt,  they  were  "T^efemoniaT';  this 
aspect  of*  the  council  was  evidently  in  the  mind 
of  William'  of  Malmesbury  when  he  wrote  the  pas- 
sage quoted  on  page  .  Atj^imfis  it  npppnrs.^^  a 
iydicial  body.  Waltheof  was  condemned  in  the 
Midwinter  Council  of  1075;  while  of  its  aclyisory 


1 r 


r^^  EarldcjiDB  alluwed  lo  lapse 
WaleillitiJ  Scotland 


1  WaleillitiJ  Scotland <  Lacludiiig 
J  J 


y  \        VI  A   L  F 

"  I  7^^ 


1BRBT£1.iL  ,'         j' 


/.<Jlllh.>]^^. 
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powers  we  have  a  supreme  example  in  the  ''deep 
speech"  at  Gloucester,  which  led  to  the  making 
of  Domesday  Book.  If  the  title  which  is  attached 
to  the  oldest  copy  of  William's  laws  has  any 
validity,  they  were  promulgated  in  accordance 
with  Old  English  customs  by  the  king  cum  prin- 
cipibus  suis;  one  clause  in  particular  is  said  to 
have  been  ordained  *4n  civitate  Claudia,"  which 
may  suggest  that  the  law  in  question  had  been 
decreed  in  one  of  the  Midwinter  Councils  at 
Gloucester.  But  of  one  thing  only  we  can  be 
sure,  whflfpvpr  fiinpf.inng  \he.  Coiinnil  may  have 
fnlfillPid,  t.hfi  VingVq  will  was  the  motive  forr^ 
whtrh   under   lav  all   its  artion. 

Jn  ]^fa|-  fimpg^  flip  pViiVf  -[iigfipiflr  appPflrQ  aq  tViA     I 
np|TTna1  prPQi^Pnf  r>f  tViP  rnnnnil    hnf  in  W£1jW^     I 

reign  it  is  hard  J;o  find  any  single  officer  bearing    I 

that     title.       Sip    doiibt'r'  when     Wiljjpj.fn     wag    in 


I 


wKenlie  was  in  Normandy,"  iF'the  coimcil  met  at 

an,"wEicE  is  unlikely,  hts~ptece  would  probably  be 
tafeen  by  the  representative  he  had  left  behind 
him.     It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  give  a  dated/ 
IrsT  of  the  vicegerents  who  appear  in  William's  j  • 
reign ;  our  notices  of  them^  are  very  scanty.    We  > 
have  seen  that  in  1067  William  Fitz  Osbem  and 
Odo  of  Bayeux  were  left  as  ** regents"  of  England 
when  William  made  his  first  visit  to  Normandy 
after  the  Conquest;   there  has  survived  an  inter- 
esting writ  of  that  year  in  which  **Willelm  cyng 
and  Willelm  eorl"   address  jointly  the  country 
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magnates  of  Somersetshire.*  At  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  the  three  earls  in  1075,  it  is  clear  that 
Lanfranc  was  the  king's  vicegerent,  an  office 
which  he  probably  filled  again  during  William's 
last  continental  visit  in  1086-7.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  probable  that  Odo  of  Bayeux  was 
regent  not  long  before  his  fall  in  1082;  it  was  as 
the  king's  representative  that  he  took  drastic 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  Bishop  Walcher 
of  Durham  in  1080,  and  a  most  suggestive  story 
*  in  the  Abingdon  Chartulary  shows  us  King 
William  repudiating  the  judgment  which  his 
brother  had  given  in  a  local  lawsuit  during  his 
regency.  2  From  the  same  chartulary  we  learn 
that  at  some  time  between  107 1  and  1081  Queen 
Matilda  herself  was  hearing  pleas  at  Windsor 
* '  in  place  of  the  king  who  was  then  in  Normandy,"^ 
though  this,  of  course,  need  not  imply  that  she 
was  regent  in  any  wider  sense  of  the  term.  In 
general,  the  writs  which  the  king  sent  from  Nor- 
mandy into  England  will  be  addressed  directly  to 
the  ordinary  authorities  of  the  shire ;  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  succession  of  William's  representatives 
is  derived  from  incidental  notices  elsewhere. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  TTing  Willi^^m  wag  always 
attended   bv  a  varying  num5er'"''oF'"HlsI33>arons: 


a    continually    changing    cortege  Jo]] ow^^ — the__ 
king  in  Bis'^pfogress  over  the  country.      To  this 

»  Bath  Chartulary  (Somerset  Record  Society),  i.,  36. 

2  Hist.  Monasterii  de  Abingdon^  R.  S.,  ii.,  9. 

3  Ibid.,  10. 
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flucttiating  body,  jugt  ag  to  the  solemn  council, 
our  Latin  authorities  give  the  title  of  the  ^ITfir^ 
Onnrt,  t.hft  'Tfiiria  "Regis,*'  a  phrase  which  at  ogpe 
connects  the  amorphous  ^oup  of  William^g 
courtiers  witn  the  specialised  executive  c^f  Henrv 
J[I.  Jq^^asense,  no  doubt,  Williamls-cimrt  was  the 
(;^vexemtive  f^^  ^eifiptoyment 

..^acfifonjabi;  the  judicial  fiincfion  of  the'Curia 
Regis  was  quite  as  important  as  its  executive 

work,  and  the  miirt.  ^^g.  ^ft^^  all    only  g  frAPtinn 
of   ^;hkt   larger  noiineil     in   whieh   w^   have    seeii 


i\mq1  "  **^YPr>iif^JYf^  "^^^on^jlJMIp^VglQfiNrA"  powPHi 


rnmhinpd.    If  we  are  to  make  for  ourselves 


a  distinction  between  two  bodies  which  are  tacitly- 
identified  by  all  early  writers,  we  may  say  that 
the  riiri9  TfeH^  wns  romposed  of  iust  thgse 
i^ennherfi  of  the  ComnTiiTie  Conrilitim  why  ha.p> 
=>ned  to  he  in   ^tendance  on   the  king  ajL-gi^y 

yen   mnmPt^f        "Rut  wp  miiQf  rPtnpmKpr  Ihar  j;q^ 
tf^men'  oH-.Hft  eleventh  rpnf  nty  f^tnng^g^Vni^^ 

any  distinction  between  them  which  we  may  make  " 
exists  for  our  own  convenience  and  nothing  more ; 
the  court  was  only  a  shnmken  form  of  the  coimcil. 
Even  those  men  who  are  most  frequently  to  be 
foimd  in  attendance  on  the  king  do  not  seem  to 

he  eKarflrf/>rigpr^  (^\fhf^r  by  gpppial  Ipgal  VnnwIpHgP 

or  bv  definite  official  position.  Great  officers  of 
the  court,  such  as  the  steward  and  the  constable, 
do  repeatedly  appear;  their  positions  have  not 
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yet  become  annexed  to  any  of  the  greater  baronial 
houses,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  ofl&cial 
duties  are  a  reality;  but,  although  Eudo  Fitz 
Hubert  (de  Rye)  the  steward,  for  instance,  seems 
to  have  been  a  personal  friend  of  all  three  Norman 
kings,  and  accordingly  is  a  frequent  signatory  of 
their  writs,  such  members  of  the  official  class  seem 
always  to  be  accompanied  by  the  imof^cial  barons 
present.  Their  attendance  also  is  very  inter- 
mittent; even  the  chancellor  is  much  less  in  evi- 
dence in  the  Conqueror's  charters  than  in  those 
of  Henry  I.  or  II.,  and  imder  these  circum- 
stances we  may  fairly  ask  how  this  tmprofessional 
body  acted  when  required  to  behave  as  a  court 
of  law.  English  evidence  helps  us  little,  but  we 
get  a  useful  hint  as  to  procedure  in  certain  Nor- 
man charters  and  an  aialysis  of  one  of  them 
may  be  quoted : 

**At  length  both  parties  were  summoned  before 
the  king's  court,  in  which  there  sat  many  of  the  nobles 
of  the  land  of  whom  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutances, 
was  delegated  by  the  king's  authority  as  judge  of  the 
dispute,  with  Ranulf  the  Vicomte,  Neel,  son  of  Neel, 
Robert  de  Usepont,  and  many  other  capable  judges 
who  diligently  and  fully  examined  the  origin  of  the 
dispute,  and  delivered  judgment  that  the  mill  ought 
to  belong  to  St.  Michael  and  his  monks  forever. 
The  most  victorious  king  William  approved  and  con- 
firmed this  decision."  ^ 

»  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents  Preserved  in  France,  No. 
712. 
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Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutances  is  one  of  the 
more  frequent  visitors  at  William's  English 
courts,  and  we  may  suspect  that  this  method 
was  not  infrequently  used  in  England,  when  the 
intricacy  of  a  matter  in  dispute  surpassed  the 
legal  competence  of  the  court  as  a  whole.  It 
forms,  in  fact,  the  f^rst  Stage  m  that  SggrQgatign 
of  ft  Iftgral  niideiis  within  the.  indifferftntia.t^H 
Curia  which  crpRtpd  the  PYPrut.ivp  organ  of  the 
Hays  of  the  two  great  Henryfe  The  early  part 
of  this  ptocess  takes  place  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  and  we 
must  seriously  doubt  whether  it  had  led  to  any 
very  definite  results  when  the  Conqueror  died; 
for  it  is  to  Henry, L^Tather  than  tahis^father.  1 
that  we  should  assign  the  formation  of  an  organised  /.  . 
body  of  roval  administraiors.  ,_ln  this.  asTn''Qther  ^  * 
institutional  matters,  thejGonqufJor'.s  rfiign  was 
"  f  ""t  i"'^  tfVtTltivP  j^^r^^^Vnts  and  simple-^okt- 
^JQU'lL^ jl ^''"^  fisspnt.iallv  a,  npriod 7i?''o"riffljns^ 

Tl|g  kinp*fi  ^;^iirf.  is  a   ^^f^^^^JJ^^j}!^  h73^    Xh( 

king  is  always  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and 
where  he  is  at  any  moment  there  is  his  court 
held  also.  It  is  possible  to  construct  an  itinerary 
of  our  kings  from  Henry  II.  onward,  but  this 
cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  William,  for  it  is 
exceptional  for  his  charters  to  contain  any  dating 
clause.  William  is  indeed  to  be  seen  issuing  writs 
in  very  different  parts  of  his  kingdom:  at  Win- 
chester, the  ancient  capital  of  Wessex,  and  York, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Northumbria;  at  hunting 


y 
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a^ts  such  as  Brill  and  Woodstock;  at  Downton  in 
Wiltshire,  Droitwich,  and  Burton-on-Trent;  but 
the  list  of  places  which  we  know  to  have  been 
visited  by  William  and  his  court  in  time  of  peace 
is  very  small  compared  with  the  materials  which 
we  possess  for  an  itinerary  of  Henry  I.,  or  even 
of  William  Rufus.  To  this  deficiency  of  infonna- 
tion  is  largely  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that, 
mmparp^  with  Hpnry  T.,  William  is  rarely  ^  Jx>  Jbe 

fniinH    in    fhf^  nnrfVi^m    parfc  ni  Viic  VingHnm-  it  is 

probable   that   fuller  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  his  progresses  would  reveal  a  ntmiber  of  unre- 
corded visits  to  the  shires  beyond  Watling  Street. 
A  natural  means  nf  tra.n.sit-inn  frnm  thp.  lHng*g 

rfitift    to    tV|P.    IotaI    Hi^rici'onc    r^f    rn^    o/Mingy'— 14^ 

?»hirps  and  hundreds,  is  affnrrlpfl  hy  thft  ffyfwHsSr 

,  writs;  of  which  meation.  has  already  been  made. 
In  form  a  wri.t  is  simply  a  letter  addressed 
to  the,  persons  whn  are,  resprihsihle.  for  t.h?rfnffiV> 
ment  of  its?  directions,  ^nj  it  is  usua>Uy  witneiiea, 

fjR  wft  havp.  seen,  hy  a  gtY^atfir  or  Ip.^s  niimhftr 
of  the  persons  present  with  the  king  at  the  tiq;ie 
of  its  issue.  Such  a  letter  might  be  written  either 
in  Latin  or  in  Old  English,  the  former  of  course 
being  more  usual  under  the  Norman  kings,  and 
it  was  usually  authenticated  with  the  king's 
great  seal.  This  simple  device  seems  to  have 
been  the  legal  means  by  which  the  great  transfer 
of  land  which  followed  the  Conquest  was  brought 

»  Henry  I.  is  seldom  found  north  of  Nottingham. 
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about;  the  king  would  send  down  one  of  these 
writs  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  directing  him 
to  put  a  certain  baron  in  possession  of  certain 
specified  lands,  and  the  sheriff  would  need  no 
further  warrant.  We  may  give  the  following 
as  an  example  of  a  writ  in  its  Latin  form: 

**  William  king  of  the  English  salutes  Baldwin 
sheriff  of  Devonshire  and  all  his  barons  and  servants 
in  that  shire. 

Know  ye  that  I  have  granted  to  my  monks  of 
Battle  [de  Bello]  the  church  of  St.  Olaf  in  Exeter 
with  the  lands  of  Shireford  and  with  all  other  lands 
and  possessions  belonging  to  the  said  church.  Where* 
fore,  I  will  and  command  that  they  hold  it  freely 
and  in  peace  and  qtiit  from  every  duty  of  earthly 
service  and  from  all  pleas  and  claims  and  [attendance 
at]  shire  and  hundred  courts  and  from  every  geld  and 
*scot'  and  aid  and  gift  and  danegeld  and  army 
service,  with  sake  and  soke  and  infangenethef;  [qtiit 
moreover  from]  all  works  on  castles  and  bridges,  as 
befits  my  demesne  alms.  Witnessed  by  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  William,  the  son  of  Osbert 
at  Winchester."  ^ 

Any  comment  on  the  privileges  conveyed  by 
the  doctunent  would  be  outside  our  present  pur- 
pose, which  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
King  William  sent  his  instructions  into  the 
different  parts  of  his  kingdom.  But  the  formula  \ 
of  address  deserves  notice  because  it   g^^gg^g^s  j 

that    the    wrif.    wag    rpally    rlirfiPfArl    fn    flip    gViirP^  ^ 

j 

.»  Monasticoftf  iii.,  377.  * 
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court,  whfire.  t.hft  sheriff  a.nf1  t.hfi  ''harons  flnri  king's 

qAryflntQ*'    nf   t>if>    cViitv^    p^^t^nHioQlly   in^f        There 

it  would  be  read  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
men  of  the  cotmty,  and  the  sherilBf  would  forth- 
with proceed  to  carry  its  directions  into  effects 
:'  The  sheriff  in  f.hft  king's  eves  is  clearly  thr  PTfini 
/  tiyft  offipp^  Qf  ^'^^  cKiV/>  and  his  importance  is  not 
!    to  be  measiared  by  the  modem  associations  aroused 
i    ^y  his  tide .  JThe  Latin  word  which  we  translate 
as*" sherilBf"  is  vicecomes  on/i  fViio  xtrrvrA  ^jc^q  rftprf*- 
sents  the  Pfftnoh  mnnwitp,  a  fact  which  should  by 
no  means  be  ignored,  for  the  sheriffs  of  the  half- 
century  succeeding  the  Conquest  resemble  their 
French  contemporaries  much  more  closely  than 
either   their   English   successors   of   the   twelfth 
century  or  the  shire  reeves  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.    For  one  thing,  they  are  in  a  sense  true 
*vicecomites:  the  sheriff  was  the  p>»ip.f  ni^rex  in  eanh 
|munty    in    which    thprp    wag    nn    Parl^    anH    fhf^ 

PQglHnmQ   f^r^afpH    hy  William   w^r^  f^Ttr     on/t   ^ith 

the  exception  of  Kent  were  situated  in  <rf^mntf> 
parf.g.  nf  th^  lanpl      Then  also  it  is  certain  that 

gnmp   at  Ipacf   nf  fVi^   mnr^  impnrfnnf   rVtrarifPHnmr. 

wprp  Vipr^Hifg-ry^in  much  the  Same  sense  as  that 
in  which  the  great  earldoms  before  the  Con- 
quest were  hereditary — the  cases  of  Devon, 
Wiltshire  and  Essex  are  examples — to  which  we 
must  add  that  the,  parjv  Norman  fthftrifFs  arft 
nffpn  \7^ry  grrp;:|t  ^p|^  Baldwin  the  sheriff  of 
Devon  was  the  son  of  William's  own  guardian. 
Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  and  two  of  his  sons 
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followed  him  in  the  office.  Edward  the  sheriff 
of  Wiltshire  was  the  ancestor  of  the  medieval 
earls  of  Salisbury.  Urse  de  Abetot,  alternately 
despoiler  and  tenant  of  the  church  of  Worcester 
was  the  chief  lay  landowner  in  Worcestershire, 
Hugh  Fitz  Baldric,  sheiiff  of  Yorkshire,  was 
among  the  greater  tenants  in  chief  in  that  county. 
In  local,  as  in  general  constitutional  history,  it  is 
most  important  not  to  read  the  ideas  of  Henry 
II.'s  time  into  the  institutions  which  prevailed 
under  the  Conqueror.  ,  Ha^J^JHlg^^  ^"ig79.MgjL 
to  fiarry  mi  a  gCTfiraJ  dfipositi9t\,^ff71iri,p^^ 

thp  attempt,  we  may  be  stire,  would  havftlftd  to  a. 

TQYti^lf.  pprl   flip  tnQgg  nf  fliA  T^Wiv^nngnTTTniiTrT  K^^^ 
R\Af^A    with    thft    nflF]Pifl1    mPtYiKArg      nf  >Ti#>iV    nTaiag  " 

But  indeed,  so  long  as  the  Normans  IveresliII 
intruders  in  a  conquered  country,  it  was  only 

polttin  on  Wi11iaTn\g  part,  to  gnvf>m  thrnngh  mPin 

Qf  iStrQng;  tfrrritorial  po?>it.ion,  mpin  who  harl  t.hft 

powftr  to  PTiforpft  thft  Iring*?;  roTnrr|fl.nf1g  in  f.hpir  nxxm 

loaalitieg.  In  the  choice  of  his  local  administrators, 
as  in  certain  other  aspects  of  his  policy,  William 
was  prp.pflring  rliffip.iiltip.s  for  his  siircftSfyvrs,  but 
his  justification  lay  in  the  essential  needs  of 
own  time.  The  great  transfer  of  land  froi 
Englishmen  to  Normans,  to  take  one  instance 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  if  the  locj 
government  of  the  coimtry  had  been  in  weal 
hands. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  Con- 
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quest,    the    four    y^^rc    KAfw^n     Tr>6^    ami    -^f^'JPi 

which  in  so  many  respects  are  distinct  from  the 
rest  o£  William's  reign,  perhaps  the  n^ajodt^L^f 
fhPL  QViPn'ffHnmag  continued  to  be  hfild  hy  Knglish- 
mp^t^  Within  this  period  writs  are  addressed 
to  Edmund,  sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  Sawold  of 
Oxfordshire,  Swegen  of  Essex,  and  Tofig  of 
Somerset,  and  even  after  1070  such  Englishmen 
as  Ethelwine,  sheriff  of  Staffordshire,^  continue 
the  series.  In  fact,  the  development  of  the 
provincial  administration  in  this  respect  seems 

to   have   followed   a   vprv   f^lfnilar   rmirsp   fn   tViaf. 

I  which  we  have  noted  in  the  case  pf  th^  Ving'g 

/    CQUlt'i     there   is   a  pprimj-  in    whirVi    mpn    nf   hnfH 

/  rq,pfts>arft  ininglpH  in  the  government  of  the 
ft  shires,  as  well  as  in  attendance  on  the  king's 
person.  But  by  the  f^^(^  of  th^  rp.ign  thfi  rhange 
in  both  respects  had  become,  almQfgt  complete, 
and  the  introduction  of  Norman  sheriffs  began 
early;  for  before  1069  Urse  de  Abetot  had  already 
entered  upon  his  agressive  course  as  sheriff  of 
Worcestershire,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  even 
by  the  time  of  William's  coronation  the  Norman 
Geoffrey  had  succeeded  Ansgar  the  Staller  in  his 
sheriffdom  of  London  and  Middlesex.  2 

From  the  sheriffs  we  may  pass  naturally  to 
-    !  their  superiors  in  rank,  j^fi  parlg.     Taught  by 

;  experience,  William  rpgarHprl  thpr^-lT?gr^7^glf:j^P'- 
^  pendent     earldoms     of     the    later     Anprlo-Rajon^ 
■^   pprinH  with  prnfnnnH  ini<;f.r^^,^|^   ;;|,|^H  as  t.Vif^  npraginn. 

»  v.  C.  H.,  Warwick,  i.,  258.  2  See  above,  Chapter  VI. 
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rpTpaRntf^fl.  itnSp.lf  hfi  allowfif!,  t.hfim  t.n  lapy..  AIL 
the  earldoms  held  by  members  of  the  house  of 
tiodwine  became  extinct  with  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  but  the  gf^at  pfOVlfl(aat  governments 
of  Mercia  and  NorthumEna  proEably  "I^ted^ 
until  tM  nnai  revolt  of  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar 
in  the  'spfmg  of  ioCgTr  *^After  their'  suppression 
-there  I'^ilfamed  three  mifior*  earldoms  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  East  Anglia,  Northampton,  and 
Bemicia,  the  holders  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  rebellion  of  1075. 
Upon  William's  triumph  in  the  latter  year  the 
East  Anglian  earldom  was  suppressed,  that  of 
Northampton  ceases  to  exist  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Conqueror's  reign,  and  we  have  already 
noticed  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  continuance 
of  the  earldom  of  Bemicia.  Similar  motives  lei 
to  t.lift  rrftfltion  of  tVip.  four  ftflrldnms- whioh  alone 
can  be  proved  to  have  come  into  being  before  1087, 
and  which  deserve  to  be  considered  in  detail 
here.    They  are : 

1.  Hereford,  granted  to  William  Fitz  Osbem  before  f 
January,  1067. 

2.  Shrewsbury,  granted  to  Roger  de  Montgomery  \ 
circ.   1070. 

3.  Chester,  granted  to  Hugh  d'Avranches,  before  | 
January,  107 1. 

4.  Kent,  granted  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  pos-  j 
sibly  before  January,  1067. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  earldom  of  Hereford 
is  doubtful,  for  there  exists  a  certain  amount  of 
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evidence  which  makes  it  probable  that  William 
Pitz  Osbem  possessed  the  rights  of  an  earl  over 
Gloucestershire   and  Worcestershire  in   addition 
to  the  county  from  which  he  took  his  title.    We 
have  already  discussed   the  general   significance 
of  the  early  writ  which  the  king  addressed  to 
Earl  William  and  the  magnates  of  Gloucestershire 
and   Worcestershire,    and   the   evidence   of   this 
document  is  supported  by  the  fact   that  the  eaii 
appears  as  dealing  in  a  very  arbitrary  fashioa 
with  land  and  property  in  both  shires.  ^     It  is 
probable  on  other  grounds  that  Gloucesterahiic 
lay  within  the  Fitz  Osbem  earldom,  for  William's 
possessions  extended  far  south  of  the  HerefQrd*| 
shire  border  to  the  lands  between  Wye  and  Us 
in  the  modem  county  of    Monmouth,  and 
addition  of  Gloucestershire  to  Herefordshire  is  r©^* 
quired  to  complete  the  line  of    earldoms  which 
lay  along  the  Welsh  border.     On  the  other  hand  , 
it    seems    probable    that    Worcestershire    ne\ 
belonged  to  Roger,  William  Fitz  Osbem's 
for  in  1075  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  royat' 
captains  in  the  west  to  prevent  him  from  crossing 
the  Severn  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  th» 
midlands.     In  any  case  the  e.nrly  rJatPi  at  whidi. 
the  earldom  of  Hf^rpforH   w^q  prpafAri   deserves  1 
notice,  for  it  shows  that  within  four  months  of  the  j 
battle  of  Hastings  William   was  strong  enougjl 
tQ.p1n.np.  a  fordpn  e.ar1  in  command  of  a  remdtej 

»  See  the  complaints  of  his  aggressions  in  Heming's  Histaty^ 
of  the  Church  of  Worcester;  MonasticoUf  i.,  593-599- 
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t^mi-^inp  ^T-HiilCTt.  hnrrfAr  fijiiff,,     Short  as  was  his 

jKT^Jnfi#re  of  his  earldom  William  Fitz  Osbem  was 

issf^  to  leave  his  mark  there;  fifty  years  after  his 

^th  there  still  remained  in  force  an  ordinance 

|iich  he  had  decreed  to  the  effect  that  no  knight 

jould  be  condemned  to  pay  more  than  seven 

^lillings  for  any  offence.*     Lastly,  it  should  be 

(T  fi^^jted  that  in  a  document  of  10672  William  Fitz 

c  IJ^^bem  is  styled  **  consul  palatinus,"  a  title  which 

^  should  not   be  construed   '*  palatine  earl/*   but 

^  f.vhich  rather  means  that  William,  though  raised 

La   comital   rank,    still  retained   the   position  of 

rdapifer"   or   steward  of  the  court,   which  he 

►inherited  from  his  father,  the  unlucky  Osbem  of 

the  Conqueror's  minority,  and  in  virtue  of  which 

the  earl  of  Hereford  continued  to  be  the  titular 

head  of  the  royal  households 

To  the  north  of  William  Fitz  Osbem,  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  the  other  friend  of  William's 
early  days,  was  established  in  an  earldom  threaded 
by  the  Severn  as  Herefordshire  is  threaded  by  the 
Wye,  and  stretching  along  the  former  river  to 
the  town  and  castle  to  which  the  house  of  Mont- 
gomery left  its  name.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  frontier  strategy  Roger*s  position  was  even 
more  important  than  that  held  by  his  neighbour 
of  Hereford;  for  Shrewsbury,  the  point  where 
roads  from  London,  Stafford  and  the  east,  and 
Chester  and  the  north  met  before  crossing  the 

»  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.,  314. 

*  Calendar  of  Documents  Preserved  in  France,  No.  77. 
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Severn,  continued  throughout  the  Middldfc 
to  be  the  key  to  mid- Wales.  Unfortunately^ 
date  at  which  Roger  received  the  Shropshire 
doHL  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  for,  whilel 
appears  at  court  in  the  enjoyment  of  comil 
rank  as  early  as  1069,  the  one  accoimt  whid 
we  possess  of  the  operations  at  Shrewsbury  in  th 
latter  year  virtually  implies  that  the  town  wa 
then  in  the  king's  hand.  Probably  the  discre-j 
pancy  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  before 
he  received  his  grant  of  Shropshire  Roger  ha 
been  given  the  castle  of  Anmdel  and  the  town  o^ 
Chichester  in  the  distant  shire  of  Sussex.  ^  It 
is  highly  probable,  in  fact,  that  Roger  possessed  i 
the  rights  of  an  earl  over  the  latter  coimty,^  and 
such  a  grant  would  fall  in  well  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  Conqueror,  for  Sussex  was  only  less 
important  than  Kent  as  a  point  of  arrival  from  the 
continent,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  Anmdel 
was  a  port.  Most  probably  Roger  was  appointed 
earl  of  S>hrftw.<;hii>y  after  the  events  of  1069  had 
shown  that  a  coalition  of  Welsh  and  English 
was  the  most  pressing  danger  of  the  moment,  but 
he  continued  in  possession  of  Arundel  and  Chiches- 
ter.3  Once  established  at  Shrewsbury,  Roger 
and  his  followers  speedily  proceeded  to  take  the 
offensive  against  the  Welsh,  and  in  1072  Hugh  de 
Montgomery,  the  earl's  eldest  son,  extended  his 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  178. 

2  Compare  Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  322. 

«  See  the  charters  of  William  II.  in  MonasticontVm.t  1167, 
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as  far  south  as  Cardigan.     lxxjaMiiioxLJ.o 
iff  the  earl  of  two  English   shirp.s.   T^ogftr    Hft 

tgOTTiftry  heM  gmat,  possfissions  in  Nnrmanrly 
Franrp;  in  right  of  his  wife  he  was  count  of 
6me,  and  by  a  more  distant  succession  he 
,me  Seigneur  of  Alengon,  while  a  series  of 
inarriage  alliances  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  group  of  kinsmen.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  place  which  he  holds  in  history  is  due 
less  to  his  wide  lands  and  great  power  than  to 
!  the  accident  that  one  of  his  knights  became  the 
father  of  the  greatest  historian  whom  Normandy 
had  so  far  produced.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  a  great  baron  and  a  loyal  knight,  but  when 
we  regard  him  as  representing  the  best  aspect 
of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England  we  are, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  guided  by  the  place 
which  he  fills  in  the  narrative  of  the  chronicler 
bom  within  his  earldom,  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

The  circumstances  imder  which  the  earldom  of 
Chester  was  created  present  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty.  Chester  itself  was  the  last  great  town 
of  England  which  called  for  separate  reduction  at 
William's  hands,  and  it  did  not  fall  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1070.  Then  we  are  told  that  William 
gave  the  earldom  of  Cheshire  to  Gherbod,  one  of  his 
Flemish^  followers,  but  an  original  charter  2  of  the 
time  shows  us  Hugh  Lupus  of  Avranches  already 
addressed  as  earl  of  Chester  in  or  before  February, 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii.,  219. 
2  Reproduced  herewith. 
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107 1.  Now  Gherbod  (who  never  appears  in  any 
English  document)  was  killed  in  Flanders  in  the 
latter  month,  so  that  we  can  only  suppose  that, 
if  he  ever  received  the  earldom,  he  never  took 
practical  possession  of  it,  and  resigned  it  almost 
immediately.  The  hi<;tnp>fl1  fiflrlHnm  nf  rhftgf.pr 
is  that  which  remained  in  the  family  of  Hugh  nf 
^y^anrliftg  for  two  ccuturies  and  formed  the 
** county  palatine"  which  survived  tintil  1536.  It 
was  a  ■frr>n^i^i'  ^arlHnm  in  a  double  scuse:  Chester 
controlled  the  passage  of  the  Dee  into  North 
Wales  and  also  the' coast  road  to  Rhuddlan  and 
Anglesey,  while  so  long  as  all  England  north  of 
Morecambe  Bay  was  Scotch  territory,  it  was  politic 
to  entrust  much  power  to  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  west  coast  route  from  the  midlands 
to  the  north.  Judging  from  the  evidence  of 
Domesday  Book,  the  whole  of  Cheshire  formed-QUfi 

nnnnpc^nf  fjpf  in  tVtP  InanHg  nf  its  P.arl  ;  it.  IS  thft  only 

cx}n'Q\.Y  in  Engrland  possessed  outright  by  one  ten- 
ont-in,nV>if^f  Of  Earl  Hugh,  we  can  draw  the  out- 
lines of  no  very  pleasing  picture.  He  was  devoted 
to  every  kind  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  so  fat 
that  no  horse  could  carry  him;  he  is  charged 
like  most  of  his  contemporaries  with  disrespect 
to  the  rights  of  church  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  unswerv- 
ingly faithful  to  the  king,  and  he  abundantly 
fulfilled  his  natural  duty  of  keeping  the  Welsh 
away  from  the  English  bonier;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  William  would  have   entrusted   to   a  leth- 
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argic  fool  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions 
in  his  kingdom. 

The  case  of  Kent  stands  apart  from  that  of  its  f 
three  sister  earldoms.  The  latter  were  created  asj 
the  readiest  means  of  securing  a  part  of  the! 
country  remote  from  the  centre  of  au^thority.  The! 
importance  of  Ken^t  lay  in  its  position  between! 
London  and,  the  Channel  ports.  TW^iigh  tVip^ 
rmiTity  rgrn  t.hft  gTR^t  Dnvftr  road,  thpt^xp^  artery 
oronmnTitf.ir^^  England 

amHthp  nnntinettfc  thfi  ohvions  1inp"^a1oTTgrwTiirTrRQir 
invadfii?  y^Mi\  Sl.rtkfi  at.  Landoiar.  The  rising  of 
1067  proved  the  reality  of  such  danger  and  it  was 
reasonable  that  the  county  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  man  who  by  relationship  was  the 
natural  vicegerent  of  the  king  when  the  latter  was 
across  the  Channel.  Territorially,  Kent  was  much 
less  completely  in  the  hands  of  its  earl  than  was  the 
case  with  either  of  the  three  western  earldoms, 
but  the  possessions  of  Odo  of  Bayeux  in  the  rest 
of  England  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  land- 
owners. The  date  at  which  the  earldom  was 
created  is  not  quite  certain;  like  William  Fitz 
Osbem,  Odo  may  have  received  his  earldom  at  the 
time  of  his  joint  regency  with  the  former  in  1067. 
He  is  addressed  as  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of 
Kent  in  a  charter  which  is  not  later  than  1077,  and 
his  rank  as  an  earl  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  dramatic  arrest  in  1082. 

JiirlgpH  hy  Iflf^r^-ir^rtfc  ^-hpcrpfltinn  of  thefi<i>  four 
gr^t  parinnms  mriyi'^fiOTlinlfTB^^ 
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nn   fhfi   part,  of  fh^  nonqiiftrnr       Hftrgford.  jf^gnt. 


on^r.hpi  part,  or  the,  i^onqiiftrof     Hftrgtprrt.  i^gnt^ 

tl^p  Conquest.  Their  formstticm'^  also^cOTtrast^ 
with  the  general  principles  which  governed  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  among  the  Norman  baronage, 
principles  which  aimed  in  the  main  at  reproducing 
the  discrete  character  of  the  greater  old  English 
estates.  Before  the  Conquest  no  such  compact 
block  of  territory  as  the  earldom  of  Cheshire  had 
ever  been  given  in  direct  possession  to  any  sub- 
ject. But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  powerful 
sherififdoms  of  William's  time,  his  justification  lay 
i]a^is  immediate  necessities,     pic  rAQcma  for  tViA 

prpaf inn  nf  fliA  WAgti^m  ^arlrlnrno^waQ  fhp.  Qarnggg 
fha^t.  yjh\ch  prnmptfifl  hiR'SiipppgsnrR  to  fttifxiist  fll>^ 
most  unUmheA  powp.r  to  tFe  great  lor^g  jaftZ^ 
Tpprph  of  Wfllf^       It  was  ahgnliitply  flPirPnSSa.ry  t.o 
seciirft  central  England  against  all  danger  from  " 
Welsh  inv?^sintn\  nnd  fhft  Icing  himsftlFhad  neit^T^ 
t|ie  time  nor  t.Tie  mppn^;  to  rnnqner  Wgjj^s  jMit-  ^ 
fight.     He^  found  a  temporary  solution  by^nlsycdjag 
^  jfm  theHehRt.Rh1eKofHertl^reeearT.^7sffoT^^ 
\  in  land  and  men  to  keep  the  ^filsh  at  l)ay  and 

\  impelled  bv  self-interej;t  to  rp^py  piif^1aJj|--^MS^Qe- 

And  also  we  should  remember  that  it  'was  only 
wise  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  that  com- 
bination of  independent  Welsh  and  irreconcilable 
English  which  had  been  planned  in  1068;  the 
three  western  earldoms  were  all  created  before 
the  capture  of  Ely  in  107 1  ended  the  series  of 
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national  risings  against  the  Conqueror.  Lastly, 
it  will  not  escape  notice  that  ^t  fhet  nutgf^t  all 

fmir  PflrlHnmg  wpta  giV^n  fn  trtPn  whnm  William 
VpfiW  wpII  anrl  haH  fivfity  rpagnn  to  fmiftt       Odo  of 

Kent  was  his  half-brother;  Roger  de  Montgomery 
and  William  Fitz  Osbem  were  young  men  already 
at  his  side  in  his  early  warfare  before  Domfront; 
Hugh  of  Chester  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
held  household  positions  in  his  Norman  court. 
William  might  well  have  felt  that  he  could  not 
entrust  his  delegated  power  to  safer  hands  than 
these. 

Four  or  five  shires  only  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  separate  earls,  and  in  them  as  elsewhere 
in  England  the  old  English  system  of  local  govern- 
ment continued  with  but  little  change.    ^^^  ^H^^ 

aTiirnTiir^(1r#^  f>niirfg  r^nnfinnpfl  JH  mPPt  totranSRCr 
f^i^^JT^^^^  ^riri   QHrniniQfrQfiNrP  hiigfi^^p5^?-gf-j;^^ 
rAcppH-i^rP    rJJQtnr^fc   thniigh    thP   triannrjal^  ffl]^4rP 

WMC^  spfSIK  uj,;  irr^fiat  niimbf.r^a.^rfisjjlth^ 

the  Oonc^uesTwere  contT^]1v  witlT(^p,-irr  mp- 
^Jld_Tn"^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ro^^  We  know  very  little  of^ 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  local  courts;  it  is 
only  when  they  take  part  in  some  especially 
important  affair  such  as  the  Domesday  Inquest 
that  the  details  of  their  action  are  recorded.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
machinery  of  the  shire  court  was  applied  to  the 
settlement  of  legal  disputes  is  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing record,  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Rochester: 

a8 
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**  In  the  time  of  William  the  Great,  king  of  the  Eng- 
lish, father  of  William,  also  king  of  that  nation,  there 
arose  a  dispute  between  Gtmdtilf ,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Picot,  sheriff  of  Cambridge,  about  certain  land, 
situated  in  Freckenham,  but  belonging  to  Isleham, 
which  one  of  the  king's  sergeants,  called  Olchete,  had 
presumed  to  occupy  in  virtue  of  the  sheriff's  grant. 
For  the  sheriff  said  that  the  land  in  question  was  the 
king's,  but  the  bishop  declared  that  it  belonged  to  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  And  so  they  came  before  the 
king  who  ordered  that  all  fhA  m#^Ti  ni  fli^f  cT^i-tp  QVimtiH 
ho.  hmiigVit  f.ngrfit.V]ftr,  that  by  their  verdict  [judicio], 
it  might  be  determined  to  whom  the  land  should 
rightly  belong.  Now  they,  when  assembled,  through 
fear  of  the  sheriff,  declared  the  land  to  belong  to  the 
king,  rather  than  to  Blessed  Andrew,  IxuLihfiJbishop 
of  gftyejiix-  who  was  presiding  over  the  plea,udid.au)t 
befeyg  than,  and  directed  that  if  th^y  w^re  sure  that 

of  their  niimhf^r  to  ronfirm  with  an  oath  what  allTiad 
saL^.  But  when  the  twelve  had  withdrawn  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  they  were  struck  with  terror  by  a 
message  from  the  sheriff  and  so,  on  returning,  they 
swore  that  to  be  true  which  had  been  declared  before. 
Now,  these  men  were  Edward  of  Chippenham,  Heruld 
and  Leofwine  *saca'  of  Exning,  Eadric  of  Isleham, 
Wulfwine  of  Landwade,  Ordmer  of  Bellingham,  and 
six  others  of  the  better  men  of  the  county.  After  all 
this,  the  land  remained  in  the  king's  hand.  But  in 
that  same  year  a  certain  monk,  called  Grim  came  to  the 
bishop  like  a  messenger  from  God,  for  when  he  heard 
what  the  Cambridge  men  had  sworn,  he  was  amazed, 
and  in  his  wrath  called  them  all  liars.  For  this  monk 
had  formerly  been  the  reeve  of  Freckenham,  and  had 
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received  services  and  customary  payments  from  the 
land  in  question  as  from  the  other  lands  belonging 
there,  while  he  had  had  under  him  in  that  manor 
one  of  the  very  men  who  had  made  the  sworn  con- 
firmation. When  the  bishop  of  Rochester  had  heard 
this,  he  went  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  told  him  the 
monk's  story  in  order.  Then  the  bishop  of  Bayeux 
summoned  the  monk  before  himself  and  heard  the  same 
tale  from  him,  after  which  he  stmimoned  one  of  those 
who  had  sworn,  who  instantly  fell  down  before  his  feet 
and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  liar.  Then  again  he 
summoned  the  man  who  had  sworn  first  of  all,  and  on 
being  questioned  he  likewise  confessed  his  perjury. 
Lastly,  he  ordered  the  sheriff  to  send  the  remaining 
jurors  to  London  to  appear  before  him  together  with 
twelve  others  of  the  better  men  of  the  county  to  con- 
firm the  oath  of  the  former  twelve.  To  the  same  place 
also,  he  summoned  many  of  the  greater  barons  of 
England,  and  when  all  were  assembled  in  London, 
judgment  was  given  both  by  French  and  English  that 
all  the  jurors  were  perjured  since  the  man  after  whom 
all  had  sworn  had  owned  himself  to  be  a  liar.  After 
a  condemnation  of  this  kind  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
kept  the  land,  as  was  just,  but  since  the  second  twelve 
jurors  wished  to  assert  that  they  did  not  agree  with 
those  who  had  first  sworn,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  said 
that  they  should  prove,  this  by  the  ordeal  of  iron. 
They  promised  to  do  so,  but  failed,  and  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  other  men  of  their  county  they  paid 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  king."  ^ 

In  this  extract  we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  way  \ 
in  which  the  two  systems  of  government,  Norman  \ 
*  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra^  i.,  339. 
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\  and  English,  worked^  conjunction.  In  the  above 
transactions  the  matter  in  dispute  is  referred  for 
'  settlement  to  the  ancient  shire  court  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  determined  by  the  oaths  of 
English  jurors,  but  the  procedure  is  a  Norman 
innovation,  and  it  is  the  Conqueror's  brother  who 
presides  over  the  plea.  The  terror  inspired  by  the 
sheriff  is  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  vague 
complaints  of  the  chroniclers  concerning  the  op- 
pression of  the  king's  officers,  and  we  may  welcome 
this  casual  glimpse  into  the  relations  between  the 
English  folk  of  the  county  and  the  formidable 
president  of  their  cotirt.  But  the  remaining  details 
of  the  story  may  well  be  left  to  explain  themselves. 
But  a  suit  of  this  kind  must  not  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  shire  court  pit 
was  not  every  day  that  it  had  to  discuss  the 
afifairs  of  a  king  and  a  bishop.  It  was  the  excep- 
tional rank  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  in- 
stance which  enabled  them  to  traverse  the  original 
judgment  of  the  shire  cptlrt  and  to  employ  a 
procedure  quite  alien  t6  the  methods  of  the  Old 
English  local  moots.  So  far  as  we  can  seq^^  the 
prar.tiffi  ot  ffitfJing  fiifiputo,  hy  tho  vftrdir.t.  of  a 

■:■■  <;mflll  hnHy  nf  }SW"^  jurnrs  was  entirely  "a  Nonglaa 
innovation,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  not 
have  been  employed  in  this  case  if  the  veracity 
of  the  men  of  the  shire  had  not  been  called  in 
question.  Within  ten  vears  of  the  date  of  our 
story  the  king's  fiscal  rights  all  over  England  were 
to   be   ascertained   by   the   inquisition   of   sworn 
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,es  in  the  Domesdav  Inquest,  hut  the,  employ- 
t  of  this  method  in  ordinary  judicial  cases 
inued  to  be  highly  exceptional  down  to  thg 
nning, j?£  thSL  Anggym.  pen^d,  and  our  instance 
ffiay  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  first  recorded  example 
of  its  use.  The  duty  of  the  shire  court  in  all  pleas 
of  the  kind,  to  which  it  would  have  been  confined 
in  all  probability  in  the  above  case  if  the  king  had 
not  been  attracted  within  the  dispute,  was  simply 
to  declare  the  customary  law  which  related  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  principle,  a  judgment  of  this 
kind  is  entirely  different  from  the  verdict  on  oath 
given  by  men  selected  for  their  local  knowledge 
as  were  the  jurors  in  our  story:  if  carried  out 
honestly  the  result  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case — ^the  land  would  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
person;  but  whereas  this  would  only  follow  in- 
cidentally if  inevitably,  from  the  unsworn  judg- 
ment of  the  court  as  a  whole,  the  sworn  verdict 
wptild  consist  oi'in  actual  award.  The  latter 
pnSSple  jproduced  the  Angevin  juries  of  present- 
fifent;  the  former  principle  continued  to  underlie 
tBeliction  of  the  shire  and  htmdred  courts  so  long 
as  they  exercised  judicial  ftmctions.  The*  interest 
of  the  Tglpliatn  pflfift  flhnyp!  lies  in  its  transitional 
character:  \^  shows  us  fhpt  Rwom  jury  ngftH  as  a 

^iewndary  rgsQrt  aft^r  the  accuatomcd  prartiop 

of  Ijhe  shirft  r^ourt  ha/l   failprl  tn  givP>  gatiQfflPtiQn ; 

already  in  1077  it  is  available  for  the  amendment 
of  wrongs  arising  *'  pro  defectu  recti/'  on  the  part 
of  the  domesmen  of  the  local  assemblies. 
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m  dependently  of  a  royal  grant,  or  of  his  personal 

|g  rank,  a  lord  was  entitled  to  hold  a  court  for  his. \ 


91  ''men";     that     i^he.     emnnm\n     rp]fl,finn     KfttwPPJi 

tfT^Fift^^prp,  pf  jiir^cHiVfirip  It  is  the  first  two 
of  tllEse  principles  which  produced  the  **  sake  and 

«Okfr''    ^^    A  ngl n,g;Qvnn    InuT^    if   tV   the   last   which 

I  explains  the  extension  nf  mnnnrinl  juj^^ipft  in  the 
century  following  the  Conquest.^  It  is  worth 
while  making  this  classification,  for  it  reveals  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  divergence  between  English 
and  French  law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  TliAf  wTiipH 
in  KnglflnH  wac;  fVip  Ipagt.  pprgisfpnt.  of  our  threfi 

principles,  thfi  filfimfint  nf  pmsonal  rank,  hp.r.a.mfi 

In  .T^ranr^P  fliP  hacic  r>f  fVi^  famr>iiQ  r^la.Qgifipfltion  of 

jnrisrlirtinnal  .powers  infn  *'haiit, .  moy^yet.bas 
justice^"  which  endured  tmtil  the  Revolution, 
and  the  main  reason  for  this  difference  lies  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  that 
event,  whatever  the  explanation  of  private  justice 
which  may  have  passed  current  among  those  who 
troubled  themselves  about  such  matters,«AtLsufih 
powers  proreedeH  dirertly  or  indirectly  from. the 

king:     directly     wVlPn      thp     Pnnquprnr     tnaHp^n 
P-«;p\jpit    grrant  of    *^^qVp   qnH    soVp^*    to    q    h;^ron 
inHireetly  if  the  latter  claimed  his  court  as  pro- 
cppding  from  hiQ  fpniirP  of  his  land^   for  the  land 

itself  was  held  of  the  king  who  had  granted  it  to 
him.     Here  then,  in  the  sphere  of  local  justice,  we  j . 
see  the  union  of  Norman  and  Engl^^Vi  iHpa^;  t Vip  ly 

»  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  80-83. 


r 
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^flfl^lT^r   ?P   fl^f^^    »^   »>^^  jftilfAkil   pmror  »lttr4i    k> 


It  should  not*  be  thoai^  that  the  Norfnan 
batons,  in  their  seats  acaross  the  Chsamd^  had 
exercised  jttrkdictioQal  powers  in  advance  of 
those  poss^sed  by  tlie  English  nobles  and  thegns 
whom  they  were  defined  to  disfdace  The  fact 
that  the  grants  of  private  justice  whidi  the  Con* 
queror  made  to  his  followers  in  England  were  set 
forth  in  the  same  conv^tional  phrases  as  Edn^ard 
the  Confessor  would  have  employed  in  like  cauMv 
may  be  set  down  to  William's  desire  to  preserve 
the  fcmns  of  Old  English  la#;  but  there  is  nodoubt 

that  the  ^^y^^^  Kflt^r^e  nm^^^q^lh^  /wi*^4^^m>i»  4.ri|fir>.. 

AyprPQcinti  r^f  f>iA  jun'or^infinnal  pnw^ra  wTii^j^  f>l#>y 

xYtkTpt  fn  Anjny  jn  fact,  the  latter  were  ample 
enough.  Thus,  when  the  Conquerbr  confirmed 
his  "customs*'  to  the  abbot  of  Ely,  these  included 
"  sake  and  soke,  toll  and  team  and  infangenethef , 
hamsocne  and  grithbrice,  fihtwite  and  fyrdwite 
within  boroughs  and  without,  and  the  penalties 
for  all  other  crimes  which  are  emendable  on  his 
land  and  over  his  men,  as  he  held  them  on  the  day 
when  King  Edward  was  alive  and  dead. "  ^  Terms 
like  these  cover  nearly  the  whole  field  of  "  civil  and 
criminal  justice.'*  Sake  and  soke  may  be  con- 
strued as  the  right  to  hold  a  court;  toll  explains 
itself;   **team**   implies  that  persons   might   be 

«  Charter  of  William  I.,  Monasticon,  i.,  477- 
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"vouched  to  warranty"  in  the  court,  a  process 
which  is  too  technical  to  be  explained  here,  but  the 
grant  of  which  made  a  court  capable  of  entertain- 
ing suits  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  land;  in- 
fangenethef "  is  the  right  of  trying  and  executing 
thieves  taken  on  one's  land;  **hamsocne''  (or 
rather  **  hamfare  '*)  is  the  breach  of  a  man's  house ; 
"grithbrice"  is  the  violation  of  the  grantees' 
special  peace;  "fihtwite"  is  the  fine  for  a  general 
breach  of  the  peace;  "fyrdwite"  is  the  fine  for 
failure  to  appear  in  the  national  militia,  the  fyrd. 
Pr^vilp.grfts  IiVa  tVipgft  within  the  area  to  which  they 
are  applicable,  empower  the  grantees'  coui±. 
i^o  take  cogrnisance  of  all  rn'mpR  AnH  mic;Hpmpan- 

OUrS    which    might    hp.    PvpAnf^H    f/^    nnnur    in     fVio 

ordinary  ^ursp  of  p^rpntg;  the  Isle  of  Ely  and 
some  dozens  of  external  manors  were  practically 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  national  system  of 
justice.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
average  baron  in  Normandy  was  endowed  with 
anjrthing  like  these  powers,  nor  need  we  suppose 
that  grants  of  such  wide  application  were  very 
frequently  made  to  the  conquerors  of  England; 
but  when,  two  years  after  the  date  of  Domesday 
Book,  we  find  Roger  de  Busli — a  great  baron  cer- 
tianly,  but  not  belonging  absolutely  to  the  first 
rank — granting  to  his  monks  of  Blyth  "  sac  and 
soke,  tol  and  team  and  infangenethef,  iron  and 
ditch  and  gallows  with  all  other  privileges  [liber- 
iates]  which  I  formerly  held  of  the  king,  "^  we  can 

»  Foundation  charter  of  Blyth  Priory,  Monasticon,  iv.,  623. 
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see  that  the  feudalisation  of  justice  had  gone  far 

by  the  time  of  King  William's  death. 

i  '        We  may  then  fairly  inquire  ;^^gg,gj^^axda^fl» 

/  which  these  new  manorial  coij^rtsbore  t^  thp.  nJH 

I   ,     J  national  courts  which  thev  w^m  ^fff^i^^f^  tn  «|tp- 

V     ;    plant,  JBTith  reference  to  the  hundred  and  shire 

;  .^^.ssemblies,  the  answer  is  fairly  simple:  the  two 

/     systems  of  jurisdiction  were  concurrent.    The  hjjy - 

drRd  rourlv  we  must  remember,  wasJn-noLsense 

infftrinr  to  the  shire  court,  and  in  the  same  way  tl^e 

mannrifll  rniit±  war  in  J]0  se^lgp  j^^fg^r  to  f^Jtl]^ 

/of   these   hoHifts;  ,it  TftRt/>H^  wjt^       i^Hivirliial^ 
litjfig^nt^  befo^ejwjgich   f^^^ 
t]ift  lord  nfj-hp.  party  implpaHpH  pniiM  if JhpjnrichftH 
I   *^  cTaimlbls  muTT:^  anrT  ?^^  thp  profits 

I  of  thft'triRT;   .^grQ  yi^as  .^   mQsf'Ww        ^g^gg-^ 
^  stf.adily  dra.wingtiiLsirifi.s.s  away  from  the,  shirp.s  a.nrt 

I  hty^dred?;.  anri  attranting  it.  wjt.hin  t,ti?^,pTrvtpW=^gf^- 
'••  theTnanori     But  then  the  wishftR  of  t.Vip  pp.flc;ant.ry 
\.n\r\  in  tV>p  gamp  Hirprtinn  •  tV>p.  mannrial  rnurt  wao. 

pIqk^  ^|.  ]iaprl  •  it  was  rompospH  of  neighbraury  who 
knpw  papVi  ntliprQ*  ponpprriQ,  and  Were  Constantly 
associated  in  the  common  agricultural  work  of  the 
vill ;  it  gratified  the  tendencies  towards  local  isola- 
tion, which  were  pre-eminently  strong  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  The  manorial  court  supplied  justice 
ajUaome,  and  we^sh^ntdTremember  Kow'mahy  hin-"^ 
drances  beset  recourse  to  the  hundreds  and  shires. 
In  all  Staffordshire  there  were  only  five  hundreds; 
in  all  Leicestershire  only  four  wapentakes;  the 
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prosecution  of  a  suit  in  any  of  these  courts  must 
have  meant  grievous  weariness  and  loss,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  manorial  court  must  have  meant 
an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  law's  delay.  tj[g 
would  I  have  heen  an  pircpptinnally  far-rsightpd^ 
villein  who  in  1086  mtild   fnra<;eft  tiiRf.l^"ft'j[iqgj^ 

>enifint.  lopiaJ  cMA  Wrtilld  fivrntnally  he.  the,  agfint 
principles,  thfi  filfimmt  of  pmsonal  ra-tikn^Mariifi 

ilFliriiilnrrM  nil  fh^  Will  p^  ^h^'rhi^r\''wmrhK^ 

'^ctogtX)m'QriTifttr^a^^  '  that  the  establidiment  of 
tne  i6fd^*j^tice  would  ultimately  exclude  all 
reference  to  the  more  independent  if  more  an- 
tiquated justice  of  the  men  of  the  hundred  of  the 
shire,  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  folk  of  his  vill. 

One  question  connected  with  the  rise  of  manorial 
courts  deserves  attention  here — did  they  displace 
any  cotirt  proper  to  the  vill  as  a  whole,  indepen- 
dently-of  its-Tnanorial  aspect?  It  is  clear  that 
every  now  and  again  the  men  of  the  vill  must 
have  met,  if  only  to  regulate  the  details  of  its 
open-field  husbandry.  But  whether  such  a  meet- 
ing had  any  formal  constitution  or  judicial 
functions — ^whether,  that  is,  it  was  a  * 'township- 
moot,**  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  words  ^ — is 
excessively  doubtful.  The  fact  that  we  hear 
nothing  definitely  about  it  in  the  documents  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  is  not  quite  conclusive 

»  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  lord  of  a  vill 
could  cause  a  court  to  be  held  there  by  his  steward.  This, 
however,  is  the  result  of  seignorial,  not  communal,  ideas. 
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against  its  existence;  it  is  more  to  the  point  that 
the  htmdred  moot  seems  to  be  the  lowest  Stage 
reached  by  the  descending  series  of  national  courts. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  town- 
ship never  possessed  any  cotirt  other  than  that 
which  belonged  to  it  in  its  manorial  aspect. 

We  have  seen  enough  to  know  thatL^|jgjiijj^[ig- 
tional  and   ^nr^am  „aai?r^*' i  ""^j  ^Tiliflill 


mtimatelv^  fffffflSSfe^^'  the  manonal  court  was 


normal  complement  of  the  average  itianOr^ 


poring, "ggpaBdai  view  uf  iliia  f^y^iym  ii  is  these 

latter  elements  which  rise  into  greatest  prominence. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  unjust,  for,  although  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  change  induced  by  the 
Norman  Conquest  so  profotindly  affected  English 
social  life  as  did  the  tiniversal  establishment  of  pri- 
:  vate  jurisdiction,  yet  the  intrnHnnt^^'yp  of  f^litflrv 

tPniir^^riNf^J-ViP  r^rpafinn  ^f  ?  X^v43ii|T^gi!I!ZJ!^^.^^^ 

in  the  soil  of  En^lanj..  are  phenomena  of  the  first 
importance,  and  the  form  which  they  assumed  in 
the  course  of  the  next  century  was  due  in  essence 
to  the  personal  action  of  the  Conqueror  himself, 
and  to  the  political  necessities  of  his  position. 

The  rapidity  with  which  England  had  been 
conquered  had  demonstrated  clearly  enough  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  military  system, 
and  the  changes  introduced  in  this  matter  by 
King  William  were  revolutionary,  both  in  details 
and  in  principle.     The  military  forrfi  atjJIlP  fJT^ 


?'-} 
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paxtsi:  first.  t.hfijYOLQr  p^^-^ v^-  mi^jtia..  based  on  the  \\ 
Tffftefltive  liability  of  every  free  man  to  serve  for 
the  defence  of  his  cotinty,  and  secondly  a  body 
nf  l^niiRpriari^.^,  profp..ssiona,1  men-at.-axm&,  who  I 
served  for  pay  and  were  therefore  under  better 
discipline  and  available  for  longer  periods  of  service 
than  the  rustic  soldiery  of  the  shires.    There  is 

q.9.  g9<Xi  gvidfflgg  tp  pr9Y?  that^  th?  Apgio-g^xp^j^ 

t,]ift|rn  Wfli;  hiirrlftnfyi  with  any  ini1it.flry  nhHgatk^n 
Other  than  that  which  rested  on  him  as  a  free  man,' 

■-bttt  there  are  certain  passages  which  suggest  that, 
iirthe  latter  days  of  the  old  English  state,  the  king 

-ia--practice  would  only  call  out  oije  man  from 
each  five  hides  of  land,  and  that  he  would  hold 
inTmore  powerful  subjects  responsible  for  the  due 
appearance  of  their  dependants.    If  this  were  an 

"■attempt  to  create  a  small  but  efficient  host  out  of 
the  great  body  of  the  fyrd,  it  came  too  late  to  save 
the  situation  and,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  it 
was  the  professional  housecarles  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  great  battles  of  1066.  By  derivation 
at  least  the  housecarle  must  have  been  a  man  who 
dwelt  in  his  lord's  house  as  a  personal  retainer; 
and,  although  we  know  that  men  of  this  class  had 
received  grants  of  land  from  the  last  native  kings, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  holdings 
were  conditional  on  their  services,  or  indeed  that 
they  were  other  than  personal  marks  of  favour, 
quite  unconnected  with  the  military  duty  of  the 
recipient. 
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The  essential  features  of  the  Norman  system 

were  entirely  different  to  this.  Eadi  tenant  jp 
rhipf  nf  thp  rrnwn.  a^  the  mnfritinn  on  whirh  hp 
lield  his  knds^  was  rcquimrl  to  Tnamtj^in,  Rqiiip.  anA 

hold  rPaHy   For  imTr>nf1Lnfr>   ^rvif-P  a  /f^fn.i'fp1^iitY>: 

ber  of  knights,  and  tliG  "extQi^t  nf  hi^  li^^l^nify  ita 

fh.\^   tn^ttY^r  W.1R  ranf.,    qavp  In   Yhf^   rongVinQt   <:Pn.gP 

proportional  to  his  territorial  position,  but ,  was 

I    ^  def,^rHiJ,|7frf   ^nlpjy  Ky  th<^  will  of  thf.  Tying     Trans- 

i  ^^jactions  of  this  kind  most  probably  took  place  at 
j^  the  moment  when  each  tenant  in  chief  was  put 
"  into  possession  of  his  fief,  and  their  observance 
on  the  part  of  the  grantee  was  guaranteed  by 
the  penalty  of  total  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  his 
appearance  at  the  king's  muster  with  less  than 
his  full  complement  of  knights.  His  military 
liability  once  ascertained,  a  tenant  would  com- 
monly proceed  to  enfeof  some  of  his  knights  on 
portions  of  his  estate,  keeping  the  remainder  in 
attendance  on  his  person.  Ak  f-lme  went,  oq  ^e 
1^  niamhei:  of  1a.nrl1ff?^s  knights  mnt.inually  hprami^ 
less  and  less,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  the  greater  part  of  every  fief  was  divided 
i|^to  knig-ht's  fees,  whose  holders  were  holind  bv 

thg^^cumstances  of  thfiir,  tenure  to  agrvfi  wi& 

tbpir  Inrrl  in  tbp.  rlispharge  of  thfi  military  ctprv^pfi 
which  he  owed  the  rjown.  No  (J^finite.  quantity 
of4and,  measured  either  by  assessrtient  or  value, 
■constituted  the  knight's  fee;  but,  judging  from 
the  evidence  of  a  later  period,  it  seems  certain  that 
each  tenant  in  chief  was  burdened  with  the  service 
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of  a  round  ntimber  of  knights,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
the  like,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  round 
figtires  were  influenced  by  the  Norman  constabu- 
laria  of  ten  knights,  a  military  unit  which  we 
know  to  have  prevailed  across  the  Channel  before 
the  conquest  of  England. ^ 

But  the  worlr  of  tifiiibinfpnf1atinn,,Qncg-g^Eted, 
no  limit  mJheorvorOT  waj;  eypr  QPt  tnjitixx^ 

FfHr^r^^i    ^^^    ^"    ^^^   parlipQf.   pprinfi    of   'Hi'nrinan"" 

rule  we  find  knights,  who  held  of  a  tenant-in-chief,  i 
subletting  part  of  their  land  to  other  knights 
and  the  latter  continuing  the  process  at  their  own 
pleasure.  In  Leicestershire,  for  example,  the  vill 
of  Lubbenham  was  held  of  the  king  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  had  been  let  by  him  to  a  cer- 
tain Walchelin,  who  had  enfeoffed  with  it  a  man 
of  his  own  called  Robert,  who  had  granted  three 
carucates  of  land  in  the  manor  to  an  unnamed 
knight  as  his  tenant.     But  this  is  an  exceptional 

CaSfi.     for    It    ^'<^    »ru^ff|ia1     f^j-    nptrni^g^r-fr.    Tf^^^r^aT 

J^^a6aiV|fnt.  a.nphfik  A  process  ofthe  same 
1  Ib^dl  had  not  been  unknown  in  England  in  tlie 
time  of  Kipg  Edward ;  churches  had  been  leasing 
land  to  their  thegns ;  and  thegns,  whom  a  Norman 
lawyer  would  consider  to  hold  of  the  king,  had 
been  capable  of  subletting  their  estates  to  their 
dependants.     But  the  legal  principles  which  undgr^ 

>  Round,  Feudal  England,  225-314,  has  given  the  clearest 
account  of  the  introduction  and  development  of  knight  service 
in  England. 
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j  lay  dependajl.tJaadLteaiire.haxi never  b^ea  worked 

J.  out   in    fTngianr^^    qq   ||ipy  >)^^    hf^nj^}s^f^Q^\^Jn 

"^  I  Normandy  before  the  Conquest,  and  in  two  im- 
portant respects  at  least  there  was  a  marked 
^     /difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  system. 
'    On  the  one  hand  it  is  fiT^trfilTldy  doubtfttl  whgthsr 
.     ATtf;1n-iSa,ynn  Irw  had  dpvrinnpfl  t.iip  irlPR  t.nat.  ail* 

'       lanH^  pot  in  flip  >ii^g'g  irri^P^ialp  j^^  WW^ 

^Vifild  Hirp>p.t1y  or  inHirprtly  nf  tVip  ornwn ;  aVin  in  ^i]|f 

^'  second  place  ttfe  old  RngliQVi  gygt^nrjaQaScLJak 

.     iirP  wflQ  far  slarVpr  anrl  If^oA  rnhl^rmf-[;nftn^f  fJor^. 

Daail-JiKal_-.Domesday  Book  contains   £requent 

references  to   mAn   wVin  nmilH    Uavp  nn^  1ntYl^5^Ti^ 

eo^v  orir^fVi^t^  gf  ^j]].  a^];^^^  ^hls  Want  of  stability 
in  what  was  perhaps  the  most  important  division 
of  private  law  meant  a  corresponding  weakness 
in  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  body  politic. 
J^RTf-  fl^  pUpwVipre  the.  Norman  worV  made  for  m- 

It  was  also  an  innnv^|J(7n  upon  accepted  prac- 
tice that  tTiP^T^^ongnpr^r  ^-^tfj^nrlpd  tr^Ponlesiast.ir.al 
pc;fqtp<;  thp  milifflry  rpc:pnnqifYilittpc;  wTiirh   hp^rni, 

pncpH  npnn  lay  fipfc  LoHg  bcfore  the  Confessor's 
time,  the  churches  had  been  subletting  land  to 
their  thegns  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  do 
the  military  service  which  the  said  churches  owed 
to  the  king;  but  the  duty  in  question  merely 
represented  the  amount  of  fyrd  service  due  from 
the  lands  of  each  religious  house,  and  was  in  no 
sense  the  result  of  any  bargain  between  the  king 
and  the  latter.     On  the  other  hand,  the  number 


il 


[ffilij^^cin*^  mit(|.  UerJWi  rnwjjf HMJ  etnutfr  ^K^^eiour  fiAAnoifvnJXlf  ria^f^^^ 
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of  knights  maintamed  by  an  ecclesiastical  tenant 
of  King  William  depended  in  the  last  resort  upon 
the  terms  which  that  tenant,  whether  bishop 
or  monastery,  had  made  with  the  new  sovereign. 
The  Conqueror  could  not  venture  to  dispossess  a 
natiye  rel^pus  house  as  he  could  dispossess  a 
nativ:e  thegn  or  earl ;  but  he  could  insist  that  such 
a  body  should  make  its  contribution  towards  the 
new  army  which  he  was  planting  on  the  soil  of 
England,  and  he  could  determine  the  minimum 
amount  of  the  contribution  in  each  case.    So  far 

as  our  evidence  goes,  tlif>  Vnight.  ^zpryAr^  Af^m^nAeA 
fj-om    A    rT\€\ns\sfj-ry    wajs    AypH    in    a    much    mnr*> 

arbitrary  manner  than  that  impnsprl   on  a  lay-' 

fpmQTif  -  a  KQfrm'g  military  liaKilitt^K-  wmtlrl  jTronljly 

rorresponH  in  thft  main,  though  very  rQUgbly, 
until  fhf^  AYtAnf.  nf  liig  fi#>f  but  uo  principle  of  the 
kind  can  have  been  applied  to  the  burden  laid 
upon  the  church  lands.  The  abbeys  of  Peter- 
borough and  Abingdon  were  bound  to  supply 
sixty  and  thirty  knights  respectively,  but  St. 
Albans  escaped  with  a  servitum  debitum  of  six,  and 
St.  Benet  of  Hulme  was  only  debited  with  three. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  pcditical  conditions 
went  far  towards  producing  these  vicdent  dis- 
rrepgwrjpg;  a  yy^^A-gt/yy^  liVft  Peterborough,  -vj^lufib 
had  djgphyed  Ytmng  nationalist,  t/*ndpnrips,  might 
fairly  ftiniigh  hfi  pmalisfid  by  the,  impmitinn  of  a 

hftaary  htttY^Pn  nf  fu-r^iic^.  t/iwarrls  thft  maintmanoft 

n£.fli<^  frw>ign  rt\}f^  On  the  Other  hand,  the  pro- 
cess in  question  was  r^arded  in  a  very  different 
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light  by  the  Nnmnan  ahhotfi  who  Were  gradually 
introduced  in  the  cottrse  of  the  reign,  and  by  the 
English  monks  placed  under  their  government. 
To  the  fnnriftr  thp.  rrfifltinn  of  knights'  fees  meant 
PL  golHftn  opportunity  of  pmviHingr  for  thftir  y\e^e&. 

sitiflii.s  kinsman  hfiyond  the.  Channel ;  to  the  ^at^r 
the  withdrawal  of  land  from  the  immftHiatft  pur- 

pgsfrtS  of  the  church  forhoded  an  ultimate  shrink- 
age in  t.hf;  daily  supply  ot  hffif.  and  he^.  The  local 
chronicler  of  Abingdon  abbey  tells  us  sorrowfully 
how  Abbot  Ethelhelm  sent  over  into  Normandy 
for  his  kinsmen,  and  invested  them  with  the 
possessions  of  the  monastery  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  one  year  he  granted  seventy  manors  to 
them,  which  were  still  lacking  to  the  church  a 
hundred  years  later. 

Reference  should  perhaps  be  made  here  to 
the  difficult  question  of  the  actual  numbers  of  the 
territorial  army  which  rose  at  King  William's 
bidding  upon  the  conquered  land.  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind  the  statements  of  professed  chroni- 
clers must  be  wholly  ignored ;  they  represent  mere 
guesswork,  and  show  a  total  insensibility  to  the 
military,  and  geographical  possibilities  of^  the  case. 
Several  attempts,, based  upon  the  safer  evidence 
of  records,  have  recently  been  made  to  estimate 
the  total  number  of  knights  whom  the  king  had 
the  right  to  summon  to  his  banners  at  any  given 
moment,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  results  of 
such  inquiries  represent  a  sufficiently  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  of  the  matter.     On  the 


•!^^iK:f!^!VirtV>ii»{t^i(it^4;. 
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whole,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  total  knight^ 

gigffm»-^nants-in.rh^^  have 

tR8  f  etMihdef  representmg  the  allowance  property 
*^o  De  *inaHe  for  the  de'ficiencies  m  our  sources  of  1 
information.^  The  question  is  important,  not..--^ 
only,JbFTKe  influence  which  tenure  by  knight 
""service  exercised  on  the  later  English  land-law, 
but  also  for  its  bearing  upon  the  cognate  prob- 
lem of  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  which  has  already  received  discussion 
here. 

From  knight  service  we  may  pass  naturally       > 
enough  to  the- i^^^irirpH  Hnfy  nf  rast.lprgiiqffjj,.^    The  <[!^ 
castles  Whicn  nacl*"arisen  iii  Englaiicf  oy  tEe  time 
of  the  Conqueror's  death  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  two  great  classes.     On  the  one  hand,  there  was  ' 
\^  fhp.  rc^p^  fnfhrifi'sR^  regarded  as  ^^  ^lotvionf  in  fVto 
gyCT^tn    nt    nfltinnfll    Hpfpnnp^    whether    against 
foreign  invasion  or  native  revolt;  to  the  second 
^   class  belong  thft  rast1f>s  whirh   yrf^rPi  iriprply   fh» 
'     nrivatf  reside^Vp^  ^f  j-h^r  InrH       Tn  r^s^f}^^  of  thp 

fnrmpr   /^lacg    which   wcrc   moRt.ly  .sjfaiatffl    in. 

hnmiighR    anH    alnng    thp    grrPflfpr   rna/lwayg^    the 
gnvftmor    was     merely     t^^e     VingVg     lipntpnant; 

Henry  de  Beaumont  and  William  Peverel  were 

>  Feudal  England,  as  quoted  above,  page  447.  See  also 
Morris,  Welsh  Wars  o',  Edward ,  i.,  36,  arguing  for  a  total  of 
5000. 
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placed  in  command  of  the  castles  of  Warwick  and 
Nottingham  respectively  ^  in  order  that  they 
might  hold  those  towns  on  the  king's  behalf- 
This  being  the  case,  it  was  only  natural  that 

IhAHptriflnrlprt  from  the  knjghtq  whom  t^fi  harnngnf 
khe  neigh hmirhonH  wprf^^rf^qtilrpH  tn  supply;  the 
knights  of  the  abbot  of  Abingdon  were  required 
to  go  on  guard  at  Windsor  Castle.  Of  the  seventy 
castles  which  we  may  reasonably  assume  to  have 
existed  in  1087,  twenty-four  belong  to  this  class, 
and  twenty  of  the  latter  are  situated  in  some  bor- 
ough or  other,  and  this  close  connection  of  borough 
and  royal  castle  is  something  more  than  a  fortu-* 
itous  circumstance*  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  each  normal  borough  had 
been  the  military  centre. of  the  district  in  which 
it  lay,  and  had  in  fact  been  the  natural  base 
of  operations  in  the  work  of  local  defence.  .  The 
Normans  brought  with  them  new  ideas  on 
I  the  subject  of  defensive  strategy,  but  the  jgeo- 
1  graphical  and  emnoTniV  pnnHitinnq  whiVh  jWwo. 
I    t-o     thR    hnrniigh.^    thpir    militarjr    impnrfanr>#^  Jn 

\  early   times   were  not  annulled  bv  the  Norman 
Conquest -and  it  wotdd^stiULhave  been  ^Agit^KU 

fn   gafpgiiarH    thp.   growing   PPnfrPQ  nf   fra/lg^   from 

external  attacks,  even  if  it  had  not  been  expedient 
in  Norman  eyes  to  Set  a  mrh  upon  the  na.tinn;^ 

■Qpirit   ^^tnnng  thp  Hwpllprg   in    fhp   Rnglich    fnixmc 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  custody 
of  these  royal  castles;  it  was  not  infrequent  for 
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them  to  be  held  on  the  king's  behalf  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  shire  in  which  they  might  be  situated,  but 
the  Conqueror  would  entrust  his  fortress  to  any 
noble  of  sufficient  military  skill  and  loyalty,  and, 
at  in  the  cases  of  Warwick  and  Nottingham,  a  ten- 
ure which  was  originally  mere  guardianship  might 
pass  in  the  course  of  time  into  direct  possession. 

The  larger  class  of  private  castles  is  less  im- 
portant from  the  institutional  standpoint.  In 
Normandy  the  duke  had  the  right  to  garrison  the 
castles  of  his  nobility  with  troops  of  his  own, 
but  the  Conqueror  does  not  seem  to  have  extended 
this  principle  to  England.     It  is  very  prohahlfi 

tKflt.  Tip  wonlri    inRist   nn    hiR   pwn    rogj;f>pt   bfting  \ 
grive^j^tQ  ^n7"'7>rf^pHfiff  foH.ifioat^^  the,  part. 


nf..b.i<^   ff^iHfltnripg,    hut    ro   Irmg   as  J-ng   t^ 
'"T-IlirftatftriP^d     hy    .T^.ngTigll     rmrnlf      ratliPr     fhum     Hy 

Norman  dislovaltv.  he  whiild  "ri'nf  Jhp^'^pa fTir' 
r^cempd  to  limit  1:h^-ra^^ 
Pfiiite?  followers.  On  the  Welsh  JDorder,  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  creation  of  a  strong  line  of  castles 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  business  of  frontier 
defence,  the  work  of  fortification  must  largely 
have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbtxry  and  Chester,  and  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  first  generation  of  marcher  lords.     "Ra-st.  of  a 

lift  nearly  half  of  thg  tntRl  numhpr  nf  pr  stlfs 
which  we  can  infer  to  have  been  HniU  rfurinQr  thp 
fVmqiiPrnr'Aa  rp^gtv  but  Only  fourteen  of  them 
were  in  private  hands. 
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Underneath  all  these  violent  changes  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  military  art,^^u^^d 
native  institntir^  r^^  ^Ha>--£anLJj-^^  >S7  Tm/i 
years  iifiiif  Hastliigs,  dt  th^  daiigeruuis  crisis 
^^-  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Exeter,  we  find  the 
Conqueror  calling  out  the  local  militia,  and  at 
intervals  during  his  reign  the  national  force  con- 
tinues to  be  summoned,  not  only  by  the  king 
but  by  his  lieutenants,  such  as  Geoffrey  of  Cou- 
tances  at  the  time  of  the  relief  of  Montacute.  It 
is  nol^  necessary  to  assume  that^.Willianahad" 
presdenpfi  nf  a  Hfl^-^Twh^^an  Enplish  IgYX^gghf. 
hq   p.   iispfiil    poiintprhalan/^fi   fg   p    fAiiHol    \^c^^    .r. 

EeheUiooC'he  inherited  the  military  as  well  as  the 
financial  and  judiciary  powers  of  his  kinsman 
King  Edward,  and  obedience  would  naturally  be 
paid  to  his  summons  by  everybody  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  treated  as  a  rebel  on  the  spot.  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  Conqueror  materially  altered 
the  constitution  or  equipment  of  the  f yrd ;  in  fact 
he  had  no  need  to  do  this,  for  its  organisation  and 
armament,  obsolete  as  they  were  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  feudal  army,  still  enabled  it 
to  fight  with  revolted  Englishmen  or  Scotch 
raiders  on  more  or  less  of  an  equality.     Pgr  thi> 

gpriniiR  hii<;ippg^  of  a  rflmpaign  thp  rnnqnprnr  wnnlH 

rfily  m  t.hPi  small  hut  effirimt.  forre.  of  knights  ^t. 
Viig  onrr\xr\^r\/\  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that.no  barrier 
of  ra,cia,1  prpjnrlinfi  prevfintfid  the  absorption  jof 
Kngh'shmen  of  snffrr.ifint  iStaTiding  into  the  knightly 
class.    The  number  of  Englishmen  who  are  entered 
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in  Domesday  Book,  on  a  level  wth  the  Norman 
tenants  of  a  great  baron,  is  considerable,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  below  the  surface 
of  our  records,  a  process  had  been  going  on  which 
had  robbed  the  heterogeneous  militia  of  King 
Edward's  day  of  its  wealthier  and  more  efficient 
elements.  Many  a  thegn  who  would  formerly 
have  joined  the  muster  of  his  shire  with  an  equip- 
ment little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of  the  peas- 
antry of  his  neighbourhood,  will  have  received  his 
land  as  the  undertenant  of  some  baron,  and  have 
learned  to  adopt  the  military  methods  of  his 
Norman  fellows.  We  cannot  define  with  ac- 
curacy the  stages  by  which  this  process  did  its 
work,  but  when  the  time  came  for  Henry  II.  to 
reorganise  the  local  militia,  it  was  with  a  force  of 
yeomen  and  burgesses  that  he  had  to  deal. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  examination  to  the 
main  departments  of  administration,  military 
and  political,  as  they  existed  under  the  Con- 
queror. Two  general  conclusions  may  perhaps  be  -v 
suggested  as  a  result  of  our  survey.  The  first  is 
that,  ^hr^^^^^^^it.  t.hp  field  of  gnvpmmpnt,  rpvn1iin\ 
tionary    yl^^ngres    in    aU    essentiajf  .matters?   Ii3>aS, 


gttefeg^tT^ferirtSTfl'lio  re^^  the  shock  of] 

his  conquest  had  wrecked  the  obsdescent  organi- 
sation  of  the  old  English  state,  b^t  the  dpA 
ment  of  the  new  order  on   whinTrTyi^^  wa^ 
lour^dec^    Y^gg  ^  ^^^  reserved  jnr^  his  Hp«^>p,ndflntf; 


/ 
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The  Curia  Regis,  which  attended  King  William 
as  he  passed  over  his  dominions,  was  a  body  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  in  King  Edward's 
day,  but  it  was  a  body  very  unlike  the  group  of 
trained  administrators  who  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  government  under  the  presidency  of 
Henry  II.  The  feudal  host  in  England  owed  its 
being  to  the  Conqueror,  but  no  sooner  was  it 
firmly  seated  on  the  land  than  the  introduction_of 
scutage  under  Hepry  I.  meant  that  the  king 
would  henceforth  only  allow  the  Conqueror's  host 
to  survive  in  so  far  as  it  might  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  royal  exchequer.  King  William*s 
destructive  work  had  been  carried  out  with  un- 
exampled thoroughness,  order,  and  rapidity,  but 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  process  of  reconstruction 
which  he  began  should  far  outrun  the  narrow 
limits  of  any  single  life. 


Penny  of  William  I. 


CHAPTER  XII 

DOMESDAY    BOOK 


THEeventftil  life  of  the  Ccggig^jgyag  w^fHin 
jtwn  years  of  its  cAn^.  whfm  h#>  Hfif>rfipH_JJa^     . 
r^jjjptJ^liTnp  or  tnat  r^/^^nm  wmpli  was  trT-bfe^JLe J^ 


probable  that  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  condi- 
tions of  its  f>Yf^r>iif.inn  J^^pnTgsHaj^^R^^  may  claim  tO 
rank  as  the  greatesrjjggj^^ 
certainly  it  deserves  such  preference  among  the 
legal  documents  of  England.  For,  while,  we  ad- 
mire the  systematic  treatment  which  the  great 
survey  accords  to  county  after  county,  we  must 

also  remember  fViaf  nn  i^nxTf^rf^\^   Kpfnre  Wilimm 

infnrmatinn  from  all  KnglanrJ  between  the  Chan- 
nel and  the  Tees;  and  that  the  thonsanHg  of  Hry 
fipires  which  are  deliberately  accumulated  in  the 
pagesof  Domesciay  reprej=;ent  the  restiltof  the  ffr^at- 
Pid-...pflfflstmphe  whirh  hfls  pypr  affe.pterl  the- na^ 
t.in^^  l^iR|-^nYY|  rig^mnrHnv  "RnnV  inHeeH  has  no 
\    p^J-.  beraiise  it  wa,s  the  prirvii^pt  of  unique  rirrtim- 

I   stancffi.     Other  conquerors  have  been  as  powerful* 

'    aFWflliam,  and  as  exigent  of  their  royal  rights;  no 

other  conqueror  has  so  eonsistently  regarrleH  himl 

self  ^c^  ^.he  stnVt  e^iinoeggnr  nf  the  nQtiTrp  Vinjrr  nrhr^ 

warg>  Kpfn^^  i^i'tr.;  oKr^^r^  all,  fio  othPT  xouqucror 
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tliingQ  whiph  lift  himsplf  dftstroyfiH,  nor  even,  like 
William,  of  so  much  of  it  as  was  relevant  to  the 
more  efficient  conduct  of  his  own  administration. 
^:.-^..  T^^^^^^fiy„Pfli?V  1^  flip  pp,i^^pf.  P-gpm<;.qinn  of  thp 
Norman  gpniit^  fnr  fViP  rlpfJijI^j^TgnvPrn^TiAnk'-^ 
It  is  heedless  tO'^y  ffia?:  Wjffl^rri^liaTr^   jjpten- 

tinn  of  pnlightming  prntmry  R^^^^^^^ 

^  opxTPrpTy-^f^gw^f Tp^I     T3ow  it  struck  a  6t3m6fia^ 
•.  rary  may  be  gathered  from  that  well-known  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Peterborough  chronicler  opens 
the  long  series  of  commentaries  on  Domesday  by 
recording  his  impressions  of  the  actual  survey: 

J  **  After  this  the  king  held  a  great  council  and  very 
[deep  speech  with  his  wise  men  about  this  land,  how 
I  it  was  peopled  and  by  what  men.  Then  he  sent  his 
inen  into  every  shire  all  over  England  and  caused  it 
to  be  ascertained  how  many  hundred  hides  were  in 
the  shire  and  what  land  the  king  had,  and  what  stock 
on  the  land,  and  what  dues  he  ought  to  have  each 
year  from  the  shire.  Also  he  caused  it  to  be  written, 
how  much  land  his  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
earls  had,  and  (though  I  may  be  somewhat  tedious 
in  my  account)  what  or  how  much  each  land-holder 
in  England  had  in  land  or  in  stock  and  how  much 
money  it  might  be  worth.  So  minutely  did  he  cause 
it  to  be  investigated  that  there  was  not  one  hide  or 
yard  of  land,  nor  even  (it  is  shameful  to  write  of  it 
though  he  thought  it  not  shameful  to  do  it)  an  ox  nor 
a  cow  or  swine  that  was  not  set  down  in  his  writ.  And 
all  the  writings  were  brought  to  him  afterwards.** 


'•^.e.  V.  car-  Iti'Sf«o.ecttmiJ'<ai^7iin.uiUi  7 
4<^A.  yotr-  Vj; liatutc.  v«. l£.       /  * 

PORTION  OF  A  PAGE  OF  DOMESDAY  BOOK 
(the  beginning  of  the  BERKSHIRE  SECTION) 
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Opinion  at  Peterborough  was  clearly  adverse  to 
the  survey,  and  Florence  of  Worcester  tells  us  that 

theprocepHinpnf  fht-  ^'^r^f^  pommigginnprg  raiiQftrl 

rJQte  in  y^r\nu^  parts^  of  j^^g^ft^fj  -  The  exact 
S06pe  of  the  information  demanded  by  the  com- 
missioners cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  a  writer  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
abbey  of  Ely,  who  took  an  independent  copy  of 
the  returns  made  to  those  officers  concerning 
the  lands  of  his  monastery,  and  describes  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  thus: 

"This  is  the  description  of  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  lands,  which  the  king's  barons  made,  according  ^^Cd 
to  the  oath  of  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  and  of  all  the 
barons  and  their  Frenchmen  and  of  the  whole  hun- 
dred-court— ^the  priests,  reeves  and  six  villeins  from 
every  viU.  In  the  first  place  [they  required]  the 
name  of  the  manor;  who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  and  who  holds  it  now,  how  many  hides  [hidce] 
are  there,  how  many  ploughs  in  demesne  and  how  many 
I  belonging  to  the  men,  how  many  villeins,  cottars, 
slaves,  freemen  and  sokemen;  how  much  woodland, 
meadow  and  pasture,  how  many  mills  and  fish- 
eries; how  much  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from  the 
estate,  how  much  the  whole  used  to  be  worth,  ^nd  how 
much  it  is  worth  now;  and  how  much  each  freeman 
or  sokeman  had  or  has  there.  All  this  thrice  over; 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  to 
the  time  when  King  William  gave  the  land  and  to 
the  present  time ;  and  if  more  can  be  got  out  of  it  than 
is  being  drawn  now."  ^ 

»  Frequently  printed,  e.g.  by  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  86. 
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Now,  although  the  fact  may  not  appear  on  a 
first  reading  of  these  passages,  all  these  details 
were  entirely  subsidiary  toj^oojoj^^^j^^j^l^^^^^ 

PYart.  rPPnrH  nf  f>iA Jno^..fligf.rihiitmn  nf  thfi  VJng's 


"^geiQ     or  uanegreifjt.  the  onft  grftat  r^irftot' 


ftnfiT?r>1  ^r>r^i^ptif>  it  is  a  noteworthy 

example  of  that  insistence  on  their  fiscal  rights, 
which  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  and  was  the  chief  reason  why  they 
were  able  to  build  up  the  strongest  government  in 
Western  Europe.  Every  fact  recorded  in  Domes- 
day bears  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
payment  of  the  Danegeld,  for  the  king's  commis- 
sioners knew  their  business,  and  the  actual  scribes 
who  arranged  the  results  of  the  survey  were 
remorseless  in  rejecting  all  details  which  did  not 
fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  their  undertaking. 
It  should  not  escape  observation  that  this  fact 
prepares  many  subtle  pitfalls  for  those  who  would 
draw  a  picture  of  English  society  based  on  the 
materials  supplied  by  Domesday;  but  more  of  this 
will  be  said  later,  for  there  are  certain  questions 
of  history  and  terminology  which  demand  atten- 
tion at  the  outset. 

The  most  important  of  those  points  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  "hides,*'  which  are  mentioned  in 
both  of  the  above  extracts.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
essential  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  Domesday, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  very  elusive,  for  the  term 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period  of  Anglo- 
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Saxon  history  and  more  than  one  meaning  came 
to  be  attached  to  it  in  the  course  of  its  long  history- 
When  we  first  meet  thej^^j^g/'  the  word  seemsJx)  r 
fiftnotp.  the  amount  oFJand  which  wa^  snffioiftnt  I 

fqi;  thfi  .support,  ora/nonnarhoi^^^  is  the  I 

avfiragfi  ftolding  of  thft  nrrlinary  frffi  man  oi  Angloa, 
5=laYnrPraw''"-ThtgTnTifth  ISTeasoiiaBIy  ceHaH,T5^ 
dilbculties  crowd  in  upon  us  when  we  attempt  to 
estimate  the  capacity  of  the  hide  in  terms  of  acre- 
age.    Much  discussion  has  arisen  about  this  point, 
but  we  may  say  that  at  present  there  are  two  main 
theories  on  the  subject,  one  assigning  to  the  hide 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  arable  land,  the 
other  some  much  smaller  quantity,  such  as  f ortyr 
eight  or  thirty  acres,  in  either  case  with  sufficient 
appurtenances  in  wood,  water,  and  pasture  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  plough  and  its  oxen.  Just  now 
the  Jiinrevailing  view  s^^upy  t^^  Kp  f^l^^f-.  fih^  qiWI j^- 
paoifY  nf  f>iA  h\A^  may  Ti^atp  yftrififl  fcoHi  miintv  to 
rp^intY—fhat.  for  instance,  while  we  know  that . 
in  the  eleventh  century  the  hide  stood  at  one  . 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Essex,  it  may  not  improbably  have  contained    , 
forty-eight    acres  in    Wiltshire.     Important,    or 
rather  vital,  as  is  the  question  for  students  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  it  does  not  concern  us  to 
quite  the  same  extent,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  a 
change  which  came  over  men's  conception  of  this 
tenement  and   intimately   affects  the   study  of 
Domesday. 

Our  normal  fm^  VinngpVinlr^pr,  the  man  who  held 
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aJlhide'*  in  the  sf^vpnf:h  rpntury,  was  burdened 
with  many  Hn hip.g  towards  the  tribal  state  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  had  to  serve  in  the  local 
army,  the  fyrd,  to  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  in 
his  neighbourhood  in  repair,  to  help  to  maintain 
the  strong  places  of  his  district  as  a  refuge  in  time 
of  invasion,  and  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  the  local  king  or  ealdorman.  Qnt  nf  fJhpgi^  ^if, 
Tnf*nt.<;,  and  especially  the  last,  ^a^as^^dm^elDped  r 
rudimentarv  military  and  financial  s^stepi  which 
is  recorded  in  certain  ancient  documents  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  and  deserve  our  attention  as  the  direct 
ancestors  of  Domesday  Book,  They  may  be  de* 
scribed  as  a  series  of  attempts  to  express,  in  terms 
of  hides,  the  capacity  of  the  several  districts  of 
England  with  which  they  deal,  for  purposes  of 
tribute  or  defence.  TVi<^  ^l^^^^cf  r>f  fVi^c^  Ann^im(^r^f€^ 
which  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Tribal  Hif^- 
a^e.^  is  a  record  of  which  the  date  cannot  be 
fixed  within  a  century  and  a  half,  while  very  much 
of  its  text  is  quite  unintelligible,  but  in  form  it  is 
clear  enough.  It  consists  of  a  string  of  names 
with  numbers  of  hides  attached;  thus,  the  dwdl- 
ers  in  the  Peak  are  assigned  1 200  hides,  the  dwell- 
ers in  Elmet  600,  the  Kentishmen  15,000,  and  the 
Hwiccas  7000.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  all  these 
are  roimd  numbers,  as  in  fact  are  all  the  figures 
occurring  in  the  document;  and  this  is  a  point  of 
considerable  importance,  for  it  implies  that  the 

»  Birch,  Cartularium,  i.,  414. 
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distribution  of  hides  recorded  in  this  early  list 
was  a  matter  of  rough  estimate,  rather  than  of 
computation,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  ther& 
were  just  1200  free  householders  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  nor  exactly  15,000  in  Kent.  These 
figures  are  intended  to  represent  approximately 
the  respective  strength  of  such  districts,  and  are 
expressed  in  even  thousands  or  htmdreds  because 
numbers  of  this  kind  will  be  easy  to  handle,  a' prac- 
tice i^ch  we  can  see  to  be  inevitable,  for  a  bar- 
barian king  of  the  time  of  Beda  would  be  a  very 
unlikely  person  to  institute  statistical  inquiries 
as  to  the  exact  niunber  of  hides  tmder  his  "su- 
premacy." But  the  point  that  concerns  u^  is, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  that  the  distribution  of  hides 
in  Domesdav.  for  all  its  appearance  of  statistical 
precision,  is  in  reality  just  as.  much  a  matter  of 


ytimat/>  atir^  pompromiJM*  a<;  was  the  rough  reck 

oning  which  is  recorded  in  the  Tribal  Hidage. 

TTiese  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  next  docu- 
ment in  the  series  of  fiscal  records  which  leads 

up  to  Domesday.       Prr^KaKly   in    fliA   r^igfi  yif  T^H. 

^HmTH  till*  K1Hf>r^  when  Wessex  was  recovering  from  > 
the  strain  of  the  great  Panish  invasion,  sameLSCxabe 
draw  UP  a  \}f{  Qf  Rtmnp  pla/^pg  or  *'  Kfifhg  "  mostly 
in  that  country,  with  the  number  of  hides  assigned 
to  the  maintenance  of  each,  and  here  again  we 
find  round  figures  resembling  those  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  Tribal  Hidage.*  In  this  way  700  hides 

>  Bixdi,  Cariuiarium,  iii.,  671;  Maitland,  Domesday  Book, 
502- 
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are  said  to  belong  to  Shaftesbury,  600  to  Langport, 
100  to  Lyng.  Apparently  the  wise  men  of  Wessex 
have  decreed  that  an  even  number  of  hides, 
roughly  proportional  to  the  area  to  be  defended, 
should  be  assigned  to  the  upkeep  of  each  of  those 
"burhs,"  and  have  left  the  men  of  each  district  to 
settle  the  incidence  of  burden  among  themselves. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  on  which  this  docu-^ 
ment  (which  is  conveniently  called  the  '*§iilgiia^ 
Hidape")  is  based  is  much  more  artificial  thaii 
that  represented  in  the  Tribal  Hidage — ^in  the 
latter  we  are  dealing  with  "folks"  or  "tribes,"  if 
the  word  be  not  expressed  too  strictly;  here  we 
have  conventional  districts,  the  extent  of  which 
is  evidently  determined  by  extemal—autiiority. 
This  being  so,  it  becomes  possible  to  make  cer- 
tain suggestive  comparisons  between  the  Burghal 
Hidage  and  Domesday  Book.  Thus  the  former 
assigns  2400  hides  to  Oxford  and  Wallingford, 
respectively,  and  1200  to  Worcester;  and  if  we 
count  up  the  number  of  hides  which  are  entered 
in  the  Domesday  surveys  of  Oxfordshire,  Berk- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  three  cases  the  total  will  come  very  near  to  the 
number  of  hides  assigned  to  the  towns  which  rep- 
resent these  shires  in  the  Burghal  Hidage;  the 
correspondence  being  much  too  close  to  be  the 
result  of  chance.  Hence,  if  the  distribution  qf 
liidQSJiL.the  Burghal  Hidage  is  artificial,  we  should 
be  prepared  for  the  conclusion  that  the  similar 
distribution  in  •nompgHRy  is  artificial  also. 
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A  century  passed,  and  England  was  again  being 
invaded  by  the  Danes.  In  the  vain  hope  of 
buying  off  the  importunate  enemy  the  famous 
Danegeld  was  levied,  originally  as  an  emergency 
tax,  but  one  which  was  destined  to  be  raised,  at 
first  sporadically,  and  then  at  regular  intervals  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  new  impost 
must,  one  would  suppose,  have  called  for  a  re- 
statement of  the  old  Hidages,  but  no  such  record 
has  come  down  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  we 
possess  a  list  of  counties  with  their  respective 
Hidages  annexed;  which  is  generally  known  as 
t.hft  '*rniin^.y  TTif^ayrfi  »'  and  assigned  to  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.  tViiq  Hr^pirn^i 
forms  a.  linW  hfitwftp.n  the  "Rtirgrhfll  Hirlflgft  njad 
Dnrnpyrlay;  for,  while  it  agrees  with  the  older  re- 
cord in  the  figures  which  it  gives  for  Worcester- 
shire, Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  its  estimate 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  Domesday 
assessment  of  Staffordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Bedfordshire. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  Norman  Conquest.     At 
^^^^^Jbggggmg-£f^^ 
terT^D^^SieTege 

•vdio  had  seen  the  devil  sitting  on^  the  money  bags, 
and  haH' therefore  abolished  the  Danegeld.  )^^ 
-on  the  pehptp.  jj^ "gfifrt  JRjg^r^^li^^         At  intervals 
dtiriag-feir fSgri  a""^geld^^was  imposed:  in  partic- 
ular, in  1083,  he  raised  a  tax  of  seventy-two  pence 

»  Birch,  Cartularium,  iii.,  671;  Maitland,  Domesday  Book, 

456. 
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on  the  hide,  the  normal  rate  being  only  two  shil- 
lingS.  It  is  tint  imnrnh^l^  tb^f  |,Ti^  pn'^yari"^^ 
caused  by  thi5^  hPAw  t^x  r^;^v  |i;^v^  h^en  one  d^^ 

reftsm  whY  DomfisdaY  BpqIs  wag  wmpMr   we~ 

Ihave  seen  enough  to  know  that  the  sjzsteailQLafk- 
RfiRsmPiTh  whirh  iinderlifts  Dnmftsday  was,  in 
principle  at  least,  very  ancient.  It  must  have 
become  very  inequitable,  for  mighty  changes  had 
passed  over  England  even  in  the  century  preced- 
ing the  Conquest.  We  know  that  William  had 
tried  to  rectify  matters  by  drastic  reductions  of 
hidage  in  the  case  of  individual  counties,  and  it 
^is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  I^^nifi^yV^^V 
Tnqiipgt  wflf;  in^flded  to  be  the  preliminarv^  to  a  ^ 
Rwpppinp  revision  .^f  the  whole  national ,  svstem 

mid^''tf^.V^  ^-^^"^T  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  was 
never  attempted  afterwards,  for  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  1194  the  ransom  of  Richard 
I.  was  raised  in  certain  counties  according  to 
the  Domesday  assessment.^  This  rigidity  of  the 
artificial  old  system  makes  its  details  especially ' 
worthy  of  study,  for  it  is  strange  to  see  a 
fiscal  arrangement  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  Alfred  still  capable  of  being  * 
utilised  in  the  days  of  Richard  I.  and  Hubert 
Walter. 

What,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  this  sys- 
tem? Muoh  of  JtE  vitality,  cumbrous  and  unequal 
as  it  was,  may  doubtless  be  ^g/^rih^^H  fn  fVjp  f^pf, 

'  Maitland,  D.  B.  and  Beyond,  4. 


jCX Vj. utlfc 7;xiit7^ca..W^  <Ar. 7tbi  ;xw. h^Lo^' i^cdcbcf 
^|lrwa. L^v. (it'.7ii.  muUm  dc/^i^ (jfcrj^i?!^^^^ 

Vtt  •:4>fntcm4.7iiJd'.  ui.  litJ; 

Tu.l-  loife  .XV.  lib!  wobj/ w4ifi  j^am^tdti  j«(«t nit^liK, 
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that  it  was  haspH  on  f>iP  anniPnf:  Irv^gl  r^iAn'cintic  r>f 

thft  rruintrjr,  the  shires,  wapentakes  or  hundreds, 
and  vills.     Put  into  other  words,  theiiistnhittipn 

of  thp  hiH^g  wViiVh   wp.  finH    in    nnmpgrlay  ig  tViP 

result  nf  an  piRhnratp  sprips  of  suhdivisifsins  At 
some  indefinitely  distant  date,  it  has  been  decreed 
that  each  county  shall  be  considered  to  contain  a 
certain  definite  number  of  hides,  that  Bedford- 
shire, for  example,  shall  be  considered  to  contain 
— ^that  is,  shall  be  assessed  at — 1200  hides.  The 
men  of  Bedfordshire,  then,  in  their  shire  court, 
proceeded  to  distribute  these  1200  hides  among 
the  twelve  "hundreds"  into  which  the  county 
was  divided,  paying  no  detailed  attention  to  the 
area  or  population  of  each  hundred,  nor  even,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  obeying  any  rule  which  would 
make  a  hundred  answer  for  exactly  one  hundred 
hides,  but  following  their  own  rough  ideas  as  to 
how  much  of  their  total  assessment  of  their 
couinty  each  hundred  should  be  called  upon  to 
bear.  The  assessment  of  the  himdreds  being 
thus  determined,  the  next  step  was  to  divide  out 
the  number  of  hides  cast  upon  each  hundred 
among  the  various  vills  of  which  it  was  composed, 
the  division  continuing  to  be  made  without  any 
reference  to  value  or  area.  And  then  the  artifi- 
ciality of  the  whole  system  is  borne  in  upon  us  by 
the  most  striking  fact — the  discovery  of  which 
revolutionised  the  study  of  Domesday  Book — ^that* 

in  tbp  gniitVi  ^nA  WPgt  nf  F.nglanH  fhf^  ovPrwViplming 
majority    nf    villg   .a rP    s^^mf^^^^f^     in    cnmP    fropfinn 
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^nr  iriiiltiplp  of  fivft  hiHfta  1  The  ubiquity  of  this 
**j&ve-hide  unit"  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any 
theory  which  would  make  the  Domesday  hide  con- 
sist of  any  definite  amount  of  land;  a  vill  might 
contain  six  or  twenty  real,  arable  hides,  scattered 
over  its  fields,  but,  if  it  agreed  with  the  scheme 
of  distribution  followed  by  the  men  of  the  county 
in  the  shire  and  htmdred  courts,  that  vill  would 
pay  Danegeld  on  five  hides  all  the  same.  The  • 
Domesdav  svstem  of  fl-o-^Rgiripnt.^  then,  was  MSt 

tH^_  proHiinf    nf   Ifv^iil    r^nnrlifinnQ   htif  wa<^  pr|^i^|-^-,> 

rily,  impnsPifl.  from  a.hf>Yf{     "^h^  ^^'^p-  was  not  onlx. 
■■  a  gwasurg  n£  land,  but,  alsn  r  rl^"^*    ^re^rrp    rltg^ 

>sociated, from, all  naaesgary  corrfispftn(ieiinrwit.b - 

fact.  ^ 

But,  before  passing  to  further  questions  of  ter- 
minology, it  will  be  well  to  give  some  instances  of 
the  application  of  the  *' five-hide  imit,*'  and,  as 
Bedfordshire  has  been  specially  referred  to  above, 
we  may  take  our  examples  from  that  coimty. 
Accordingly,  if  with  the  aid  of  a  map  we  follow  the 
course  of  the  Ouse  through  Bedfordshire,  we  shall 
pass  near  to  Odell,  Risely,  and  Radwell,  assessed  at 
ten  hides  each;  Thurghley  and  Oakley  at  five; 
Pavenham,  Stagsden,  Cardington,  Willington, 
Cople,  and  Northill  at  ten;  Blunham  at  fifteen; 
#  Tempsford  at  ten;  Roxton  at  twenty;  Chawston 
at  ten ;  Wyboston  at  twenty,  and  Eaton  Socon  at 

»  The  fact  that  the  assessment  of  southern  and  western 
England  was  based  upon  a  conventional  unit  of  five  hiSes  was 
first  enunciated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  in  Feudal  England. 
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forty.  Thus,  within  a  narrow  strip  of  one  county 
we  have  found  seventeen  instances  of  this  method 
of  assessment,;and  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  cases 
in  point.  Qn  almrtftt  £vfiry  page  of  the  survey  in 
which  we  read  of  hides,  we  mav  find  them  com- 
hinfid  in  ronvpint.ional  groups  of  five,  ten,  or  thg , 

Not  all  England,  however,  was  assessed  in  hides  ;l 
three  other  systems  of  rating  are  to  be  found  in 
the  country.     IaJK£nt»the  first  county  entered  ( 

in   Domesday   Book,    g^.^^Pnliar  gygf^m    prmTnilnH 

in  which  the  place  of 

J^s^ilnngr^"  rnnsiRting  nf  fn^r  **)rnVe&"    (itigera)7\ 
aiig]^m7>^^^  two  toinjdjRd 

Jo^y  acresr  thus  fiTj^iialling  a:  dpiiblfi  hidp.^     The  I 
existence  of  the  sulung  in  Kent  as  a  term  of  Tand    ,• 
measurement  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  when.,  -^ 
that  county  was  an  independent  kingdom;  the 
process  by  which  the  word  came  to  denote  a 
merely  fiscal  unit  was  doubtless  analogous  to  the 
similar  development  which  we  have  noticed  in 
the  case  of  the  **hide."    Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  singular  local  divisions  of  Kent,  and  with 
the  well-known  peculiarities  of  land  tenure  found 
there,  this  plan  of  reckoning  by  "  sulungs"  instead 

of  hides  falls  into  place  as  a,  ^mYif^r  Qinnnvgl  nf  f>iP  f 

indfiiDfindfnt  orgaiiisa^tiQa  oatbe  county.  ^ 

Another  ancient  kingdom  also  oreserves  an  un- 
usual form  of  assessment  in  Domdiday.     In  East  / 
At^dia  we  get  for  onne  a  statement  in  arithmetJ 

»  Vinogradoff,  E.  H.  R.,  xix.,  282. 
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iVal  tPrmR  as  to  the  amount  whirh  each  vill  must 
/^r>nft^Kiif p  f r^  fhf>  Tinnp^^fAA  Instcad  of  being 
told  that  there  are,  say,  five  hides  in  a  vill,  and 
being  left  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  that  vill 
must  pay  ten  shillings  or  more  'according  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  Danegdd  is  being  levied  on  the 
hide,  we  are  given  the  amount  which  each  vill 
must  pay  when  the  hundred  in  which  it  is  sit- 
uated pays  twenty  shillings.  This  form  of  slid- 
ing scale  is  unknown  outside  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  is  even  more  obviously  artificial  than  the 
assessment  of  other  counties.  Each  hundred  in 
East  Anglia  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  a 
varying  number  of  **leets," — ^and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  each  leet  had  to  pay  an  equal* 
amotmt  towards  the  Danegeld  due  from  the 
hundred,  1  but  the  assessment  of  East  Anglia 
in  other  respects  presents  some  special  diffi- 
culties of  its  own,  although  they  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  remaining  ' 
,  fiscal  unit  to  b^^  foiinri  i^  "nnmpgrlay     I^  Yorkshire, 
-Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire.  Lincolnshire.  Leices^ 
;:  tershire,  and  Rutland  all  assessmer^t^  ar^  expressed  _^ 
Un  "  carucates,V  instead  of  hiHes^  f^arh    pf^y^i^^tR 
being  pnrnpo<^^f|  of  fiight  bovate^T  and  each  bpyate-_ 
containing,  as  is  probable/ fifteen  (fiscalVacrgs.^ 
This  distinction  was  remarked  on  in  tHe  twelfth 
century  by  Hugh  *Xandidus,'*  the  historian  of 
Peterborough,  who  says,  **  In  Lincolnshire  there 

»  Feudal  England ^  98-103. 
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are  no  hides;' as  in  other  counties,  but  instead  of 
hides  there  are  carucates  of  land,  and  they  are 
worth  the  same  as  the  hides."  It  is  evident  that 
by  derivatinn  at  IpRSt  ..the ..  .Domp.srla.y>  carucata 
terr(Frm\v\t  nng]n«"y  ^^^^  mpant  a  ploiirhlat^, 
that  ift^  the  a,moiint.  of  land  capahlfi  of  bg- 
5}g  tillpfl  in  nnp  yp;^,r  by  the,  grpiat.  p]niig1vt.p.a.m 

"agncuiture  may  have  then  been  current,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  word  "bovate'*  takes 
its  derivation  from  the  ox.  -^ut,  just  like  the 
hidft.  the  ramratft.  from  dpnnt.ingr  a  measure  of 
"^Ta^lH-^^^ftd  mmp.  to  rnpan  ^t>  »>itstrapt.  figrnl  qiiflnf.ity^> 

subject  Lu  lll6""same  conditicJflg'^  distribution  as 
affected"  the  former  tuiit.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  carucates  are  found  combined  in  the 
above  counties  into  artificial  groups  according 
to  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  which  deter- 
mined the  distribution  of  hides  in  the  south,  with 
one  highly  curious  variation  in  detail.  Whereas 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  south  and  west  vills  are 
nominally  assessed  at  some  multiple  of  five  hides, 
in  the  north-eastern  counties,  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  the  prevailing  tendency  is  for  the 
vills  to  be  rated  at  some  multiple  or  fraction  of  six* 
carucates.  Put  in  another  way:  the  assessment 
of  the  south  and  west  was  decimal  in  character, 
that  of  the  north  and  east  was  duodecimal ;  while 
we  should  expect  a  Berkshire  vill  to  be  rated  at 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  hides,  we  must  expect  to  find 
a  Lincolnshire  vill  standing  at  six,   twelve,   or 
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eighteen  carucates.*  We  have  in  this  way  a  **^i^ 
cantcate  unit,"  to  set  beside  and  in  Histinrt.ian 
fn  fVif>  **  fiA7P.Viir1f>  unit/'  which  wc  have  already 
considered. 

Now,  these  details  become  very  significant 
when  we  consider  the  geographical  area  within 
which  these  carucates  are  found  combined  after 
this  fashion.  The  district  between  the  Welland 
and  the  Tees  has  a  historical  imity  of  its  own.  As 
was  the  case  with  Kast   Anglia.  and   TCftnt^  fifira^l 

pf.r.n1iarit.ifis  arfi  acmmpa.nipd    in    this   quarter 

also  by  a  distipntive  fonal  nrganisation.  The 
co-existence  in  this  part  of  England  of  **  Danish" 
place-names  with  local  divisions  such  as  the 
wapentake,  which  can  be  referred  to  northern 
influence,  has  always  been  considered  as  prov- 
ing an  extensive  Scandinavian  settlement  to 
have  taken  place  there;  and  we  can  now  rein- 
force this  argument  by  pointing  to  the  above 
fiscal  peculiarities,  which  we  know  to  be  con- 
fined to  this  quarter  and  which  are  invaluable 
as  enabling  us  to  define  with  certainty  the 
exact  limits  of  the  territory  which  was  actually 
settled  by  the  Danes  in  the  tenth  century.  In 
Denmark  itself  we  find  instances  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  duodecimal  system  of  reckoning  similar 
to  that  on  which  we  have  seen  the  Domesday 
assessment  of  the  above  north-eastern  coun- 
ties to  be  based ;   and  we   may  recognise   in  the 

*For  the  " six-carucate  unit"  see  Feudal  England,  69. 
Victoria  Histories,  Derby,  Notts,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln. 
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latter  the  equivalent  of  the  territory  of  the  **  Five 
Boroughs"    of    Nottingham,    Derby,    Leicester, 
Lincoln,  and  Stamford,  together  with  the  Danish 
kingdom  of  Deira  (Yorkshire),  across  the  Humber. 
Tedious  as  these  details  may  well  seem,  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead  us  are  by  no  means 
unimportant.     In  the  first  place,  we  see  how  such  I 
ancient  kingdoms  as  Kent,  East  AngliR  and  Deira,! 
to  which  we  may  add  the  f^nntnry  nf  thf>  FiVp 
Porough.s,   prpgfirvfirl   in   fhpir  financial  arrange-  f 
tnents  many  relins  nf  their    fnrmp.r    itidfippndpnt.  I 
organisation  long  after  thev  had  lost  all  t.ra.r.ft  oL  J 
pnlitirfll    flutnnnmy     And   then    in    the   second  I 
place  we  obtain  a  glimpse  int n  tVip  p^^q^^pr  w1ii>1i   i 
pnvpTnpd..the.iK>lkvjoL^_|^^^^     T^A^I!?-^^  ^^^g" .  1 

not  swept 'away^wBoI^^aleT^^  p^'^y 

intrrvliir^Pfl  wliPrP  if  waQ  flKgntufply  nPnPCCQty^^riH 

s^TTong  as  loc^al  airaflgem  to  meet  the 

fmancial  needs  of  the  cfowii,  thev  were  not  inter- 
f^pd  with.  Here,  as  elsewhere,' it  was  not  the 
policy  of  William  or  of  his  successors  to  disturb 
the  ancient  organisation  of  the  country,  for  it 
could  well  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  king 
who  was  strong  enough  to  make  his  govern- 
ment a  reality  over  the  whole  land,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  need  have 
no  fear. 

In  the  above  account  we  have  considered  the 
Domesday  system  of  assessment  in  its  simplest 
possible  form,  but  certain  complications  must  now 
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receive  notiee.  Intisefimt|daoeitlieplaa(»«fa^ 
the  Mifsfey.  itsdC  is  dnrvm  up  plAoes  diflkwitifft 
i&jran^vaytlor  it  TtptmentM-m  iaoA  ci  oooopsoam 
between  geogmphical  ;fiaid  temurkil  priocqptot 
Thti8«.eacli  oouaty  is  entered  eepaiately  m  Dddaee- 
day ,  but  "^^^^  thft  ntihyi  all  fflfBlim  iirn  fiaBmfif^ 
acomtling  to  the.  tenftnt-fiwiriRf  th  whrnti  tiifqLbe- 
intiffNli  t^nA  firtf.  Arcrmlf^.to  the  hundted  or  otter 
inmi  ^ifialnn  jn  wfaich  they  are  situated.  This 
is  a  &ct  to  wfaidh  we  shall  have  agwa  to  feCer, 
but  it  wSQ  be  evident  l^t  more  than  oiie  teoaat4i^ 
chief  mi^t  very  weU  hdd  land  in  the  saine  viU,;  an^ 
thisbeing  the  case,  we  oan  never  be  sure,  without 
reading  through  the  entire  survey  o£  a  oooQly, 
that  we  have  obtained  fuU  particulars  of  any  m 
viU  contained  in  it.  In  otter  words,  viQ  and  manor 
were  never  of  necessity  identical,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  especially  the  north  and  east, 
such  an  equivalent  was  highly  exceptional.  In 
this  way,  therefore,  jn  flip  flll-imporf^nf:  gpfi<>rp> 
nf  finanpft,  the  lowftst  point  to  whirh  we  can  tCftSe 

the  application  of  any  consistent  principle,  injhe 

Kiif  fVi#>  xA}}'  and  accordingly  before  we  can 
discover  the  presence  of  those  five-hide  and  six- 
carucate  units,  which  have  just  been  described, 
we  have  often  to  combine  a  number  of  particulars 
which,  taken  individually,  do  not  suggest  any 
system  at  all.  Two  instances,  one  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  one  from  Derbyshire,  will  be  in 
point  here: 
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HASLINGFIELD  (CAMBS.)  ^ 


Hides. 

The  Kong 7 

Picot  the  Sheriff. .  4 

Count  Alan i 

"     j 

Geoffrey  de  Mande- 

ville s 

Guy   de   Reinbud- 

curt I 

Count  Alan 


Virgates.     Acres. 

I 
3 


3 
12 


20  o  o 

BREASTON  (dERBY)  2 

Carucates.  Bovates. 
Henry  de  Ferrers ....  3 

Geoffrey  Alselin i 

Gilbert  de  Gand 2  o 

Roger  de  Busli 3  o 

4 

6  o 

These  examples  show  very  clearly  that  no  con- 
sistent principle  governed  the  assessment  of  a  frac- 
tional part  of  vills,  and  are  typical  of  the  neatness 
with  which  unpromising  figures  combine  into  even 

totals.  Ac  tn  fhp  way  in  wViiVVi  thp  m<^n  of  a  vill 
fl.ppfirf:ianfiH  thfiir  fJRpal  rpc:prmf;ihi1it.y    wft  arP.  Ifift 

almnst  entirely  in  thp  HarV;  the  vill  or  township 
seems  to  have  had  no  court  of  its  own  capable  of 
deciding  such  a  matter.     T.arg^]y,  nn  Hmiht^  it 

^Feudal  England,  42. 
«V.  C.  H.,  Derby,  i,  295. 
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xxTQQ  Q  tnaffpr  nf  frar^if^'r^p ;  a  Certain  holdiiig  which 
had  once  answered  for  two  hides  would  continue 
to  do  so,  no  matter  into  whose  hands  it  might 
come,  unless  the  assessment  of  the  whole  vill  were 
arbitrarily  raised  or  lowered  from  without,  when 
the  assessment  of  this  particular  parcel  of  land 
would  almost  automatically  be  affected  in  pro- 
portion. But  these  local  matters  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  slender  stock  of  early  fiscal 
authorities,  and  so  we  hear  nothing  about  them. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  a  normal 
entry  from  Domesday  Book  in  the  light  of  the 
above  conclusions.  A  Nottinghamshire  manor 
will  do  very  well : 

**M[anor]— In  HoveringhamSwegn  had  two  carucates 
of  land  and  two  bovates  assessed  to  the  geld. 
There  is  land  for  four  ploughs.  There  Walter 
[de  Aincurt]  has  in  demesne  two  ploughs,  and 
five  sokemen  on.  three  and  a  third  bovates  of 
this  land,  and  nine- villeins  and  three  bordars 
who  have  four  ploughs.  There  is  a  priest  and 
a  church  and  two  giills  rendering  forty  shillings, 
and  forty  acres  of  meadow.  In  ICing  Edward's 
time  it  was  worth  £4 ;  now  it  is  worth  the  same 
and  ten  shillings  more." 

We  ought  first  to  see  how  each  detail  here  fits 
into  the  general  scheme  of  the  survey.  The  state- 
ment as  to  the  former  owner  of  the  manor  was 
important;  for,  just  as  King  William  maintained 
that,  he  wa.s  the  lawful  successor  of  King  Edward, 
sQ.a.1.so  lie  was  determined  .that  .each  oL his  mEh 
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fihcMiM  omipy  in  earfi  manor  yvh\ch  hft  might  hold 
t.hfi  p.xarit.  Iftgal  position,  fillfld  hy  t.hfi  Kng1i.shma.n  .or. 

gmiip  of  Rnglishmpn,  aq  thp  ragp  might,  h^^  wVintn 
hp  |ia/1  rliQpngQPg.QpH  in  thflt  parfir^nlar  Aetata        Jn 

particular  it  was  essential  that  he  should  take  up 
his  predecessor's  responsibility  with  reference  to 
the  "geld'*  due  from  his  land,  a  point  which  is 
well  brought^  out  in  the  above  entry,  for  Walter 
de  Aincurt  clearly  is  being  debited  with  the  same 
number  of  c^rucates  and  bovates  as  were  laid  to  • 
the  ac90unt  of  "Swegn"  before  the  Conquest. 
Probably  fiscal  in  character  also  is  the  statement 
which  follows,  to  the  effect  that  in  Hoveringham 
''there  is  Tand  fnr  fnnr  ploughs."  For  all  its  ap- 
parent simplicity,  this  formula,  which  is  extremely 
common  in  the  survey,  presents  upon  investiga- 
tion an  extraordinary  number  of  difficult  compli- 
cations.^. Taken  simply  it  would  seem  to  denote 

f.hf>  mimhpr  nf  plmigViQ  whinVi   pnnlrj   finri  Pinplny, 

ment  on  thp  mflnor.  and  most  probably  it  has  such 
an  agricultural  significance  in  many  counties,  the 
argument  in  the  mind  of  the  commissioners  being: 

if  this  estate  has  lanrl   for  iriQi-^  plnnghg  than  arp 

^Ct^iaJiV  ^^  ^^  found  thpre,  it  is. undeveloped,  and 
rr|()p  **gp1rl  **  niny  he  got  nut  nf  it  some  day;  if  it 
is  bqing  cultivated  to  the  full  extent  of  its  areal 
capa^^ity  or  in  excess  of  it  (for  this  often  happens) 
its  assessment  probably  represents  its  agriculttiral 
condition  well  enough,  and  it  may  therefore  stand. 
By  making  this  inquiry  about  "  ploughlands"  the 
commisgioners  are  probably  fulfilling  the  instruc- 
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fiopwhich  directed  them  to  find  xmt-iKhfither  the 

Tfing  wa^  drawing  thp  InrgPj^j-  pngQihlp  gmmirtf  frnpn        ^ 

eaqji  manor,  but  great  caution  is  needed  before  we 
decide  that  tht:y  are  obtaining  this  information 
in  quite  the  same  way  from  every  county  surveyed*      d 
In  one  county,  for  example,  the  jurors  may  be     m 
stating  the  ambunt  of  land  in  their  manor  which 
has  never  been  brought  under  the  plough  at  all; 
in  another  we  jnay  be  given  the  total  number  of 
ploughs,  actual  and  potential,  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  estate;  in  yet  a  third  the  commis- 
sioners may  have  taken  as  an  answer  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  ploughs  that  had  been  going  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward.    The  commissioners 
are  not  in  the  least  concerned  with  details  about 
ploughs  and  ploughlands  merely  as  such ;  their  in- 
terest is  entirely  centred  in  a  possible  increase  of 
the  king's  dues  from  each  manor  surveyed.    But, 
it  is  well  to  remember  this  fact,  for  it  throws  most, 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  estimate 
of  the  agricultural  condition  of  England  in  the' 
eleventh  century. 

More  straightforward  are  the  details  which  fol-  ^ 
low  in  our  entry.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  scribes  n 

have  marked  a  digtinrtinn  hptwAPri  fhrPftHiviRiAng  ^ 
of  thft  land  of  the,  vill :  first  th^  lord's  demeRnft^ 
then  the  land  held  of  him  hy  fy>kftmftn.  then  the 
hnldingR  of  thp  vi'llftiriR  and  hnrdars.     That  SUch  • 

a  distinction  should  be  made  was  in  accordance 
with  the  instruction  given  to  the  commissioners 
by  which  they  were  directed  to  find  out  not  only 
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how  many  ploughs  were  in  demesne  and  on  the 
villeins*  land  respectively,  but  also  how  much  each 
free  man  and  sokeman  in  the  manor  possessed. 
These  latter  are  s©  entered,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  were  more  definitely  responsible  for 
their  share  of  the  manorial  Danegeld  ^  than  were 
the  villeins  and  bordars  for  their  own  portion,  but 
largely  no  doubt  because  they  were  less  directly 
under  manorial  control.  We  have  seen  that  the 
RoVftTTiftn  ftTiH  frfifi  TTifin  of  Domfisday  most  proba-_ 
ply  represent  sof^^aryttfggg^^VTTir.'g  Iiq^to  oiitTzixr^ 

tt]LejPpnquest,  and  a.rfi  ra,pifl1y  humming  mnrlifip.rl 

tp^gultthe  stricter  r>nnHitinnQ  nf  lanfl  fpniiffP^  mfnrh 
^he  C^nf^esTYrfvTiKie?r/    ftii^^  the 

process  is  not  yet  complete;  the  sokeman  is  still  a 
somewhat  independent  member  of  the  manorial 
economy!  and  as  such  it  is  desirable  to  indicate 
exactly  the  place  which  he  fills  in  each  estate. 
But  that  this  part  of  the  inquiry  was  not  essential 
is  proved  by  the  fact  thatthe  holdings  of  t^he  soke- 
men,  whether  in  ploughs  or  land,  are  usually  com-, 
bined  with  those  of  the  villeins  and  bordars,  even* 
in  the  surveys  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  the- 
free  population  was  strongest. 

The  communi.st.in  systfim  nf  a,sricii1tiirfr  is  suffi- 
ciently well  brought  out  in  this  entry;  the  four 
plough  teams  which  the  men  of  Hoveringham 
possessed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  were  composed  of 
oxen  supplied  by  sokemen,  villeins,  and  bordars 

»  This  was  the  view  of  Professor  Maitland,  Domesday  Book 
and  Beyond,  24. 
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alike,  and  the  survey  is  not  careful  to  tell  us  what 
proportion  of  the  thirty-two  oxen  implied  in  these 
teams  was  supplied  by  each  of  the  above  three 
.classes.  We  should  beware  of  the  assumption 
'that  the  sokemen  of  Domesday  were  invariably 
•wealthier  than  the  villeins ;  we  know  little  enough 
kbout  the  economic  position  of  either  class,  but 
we  know  enough  to  see  that  many  a  sokeman  of 
the  Conqueror's  time  possessed  much  less  land 
than  was  considered  in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
be  the  normal  holding  of  a  villein.  In  the  entry 
we  have  chosen  we  can  see  that  tVi^  avpragf*  j?^^^- 
her  of  oypn  poRRfts.sftH  hy  es\.ch  man  in  the,  y;!]),  ^15; 
something  iinHpT  two;  and  we  may  suspect  that 
the  three  bordars  owned  no  oxen,  at  all;  but  al- 
though the  possession  of  plough  oxen  may  here 
and  there  have  been  taken  as  a  line  of  definition 
between  rural  classes,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
is  so  everywhere,  certainly  we  cannot  assume  that 
it  is  the  case  here.^ 
After  its  enumeration  nf  the  sp^?^eral  classes  of 

ppflqantrj7^   with  fhpir  flgnVnlfnral  pqnipmpnt,  the 

survey  will  commonly  prQcejedJtoiieaLwith  certain 

inniHpntal    smirrpc;    of    Tnannrini    rpvpmiP!;    in    the 
present  ^ag^  fViP  nh^'^rnh^  tViP  millg^  ^nr\  t.hp  mCadoW. 

Even  in  the  eleventh  century  the  relations  between 
the  lord  of  a  manor  and  the  church  on  his  estate 

»  The  contemporary  description  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
published  by  Stevenson,  E.  H.  R.,  xxii.,  72,  makes  it  probable 
that  the  bordars  were  in  theory  distinguished  from  other 
classes  by  the  fact  that  they  possessed  no  share  in  the  arable 
fields  of  the  vill. 
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bear  a  proprietary  character;  the  lord  in  most 
cases  possesses  the  right  of  advowson  and  he  can 
make  gifts  from  the  tithes  of  his  manor  to  a  re- 
ligious house  for  the  good  of  his  individual  soul. 
The  village  chtmdi  and  the  village  mill  were  both 
in  their  several  ways  sources  of  profit  to  the  lord, 
and  in  the  case  we  have  chosen  it  will  be  noted  that 
nearly  half  the  value  assigned  to  the  manor  by 
the  Domesday  jurors  is  derived  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  latter.  "  Mill  soke,"  the  right  of  the  lord  to 
compel  his  tenants  to  grind  their  com  at  his  mill, 
long  continued^  to  be  a  profitable  feature  of  the 
manorial  organisation.  The  peculiar  value  of  the 
meadow  lay  in  the  necessity  of  providing  keep  for 
the  plough-oxen  over  and  above  the  food  which 
they  obtained  by  grazing  the  fallow  portion  of  the 
village  lands.  Thp  diiBtribution  of  meadow  land 
along  the  rivers  and  streams  of  a  county  deter- 
minf^  ^^  ^  grpat.  pYtpnt  fhpi  rfilativp  valvie  of  the 
vills  contained  in  it.^ 

Domesday  Book  seems  to  represent,  as  a  gpneral 
nile,  a,  rough  .estimate  of  the  rent  whiVVi  tViP  (>sitatp^ 
wmilfl  bring  in  to  its  lord -i£  he  le.t  it  nn  1e,a.se, 
stQck^Lasit  JEaa  with,  men  and  cattle.  In  general 
it  is  probable  that  the.,  jurors  were  .required  to 
make  such  an  estimate  with  regard  to  three  peri- 
ods,   namely,     Tn66^     jnRf^^     anH     fViP    timP    vahf^n 

King  WilliflTTi  gflvft  thcL.. manor  to. .its  existing 
nwnpr     The  last  estimate,  however,  is  frequently 

»  See  V.  C.  H.,  Hertford,  i.,  293. 
31 
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omitted  from  the  oompleted  survey;  but  it  ifi  in-  ' 
eluded  often^  ciiQUgjti  for  u»  tb  be  able  to  o^y  that 
jibe  jjiaotdfr  wbfrh  littmilXni  Jlift  rArtqwwitJ^ 

in  thft  vriuft  fif  flgrifiiiltmral'laiKl;  ai4  in  tnaay 
counties  manorial  values  in  getMsral  had  failed 
to  rise  to  their  pre-Conquest  levdi  in  the  twenty 
yean  between  xo66  and  10A6.  If  the  mliofe 
of  England  be  taken  into  account,  &  haabeen 

Iednqmted  ^t  the  average  value  of  ffaft  h^^^ 
or  carucate  will  be  very  dose  to  rwA  fnanA^  and 
the  Notfcjnghamdiii^  manor  we  aie  oonaMJering 
is  sufficiently  typical  in  IJiis  respect;  Butitmwt 
be  remembered  that  il2ie  jurors  on  malring  tiieir 
estimate  of  value  would  .certainly  have  to  take 
into  consideration  sources  of  local  revenue  wfaidi 
were  not  agricultural  in  character,  and  the  tall- 
age of  the  peasantry  and  the  profits  of  the  mano- 
rial court  will  be  included  in  one  round  figure, 
together  with  the  value  of  the  labour  services  of 
the  villeins  and  the  rentuof  mills  and  meadows. 

Our  attempt  to  understand  the  terms  employed 
in  a  tjrpical  entry  may  serve  to  introduce  us  to  a 
matter  of  tmiversal  importance, , 
of  nnynAcHfly  w^e  are  not  using  this 
term  of  T^pT6acti.  The  compilers  of  Domesday 
had  to  deal  with  a  vast  mass  of  most  intractable 

material,  and  the  mflrxrAl  ic  fTiaf.  fht^y  glinnlH  ViaxrA 
giirftn  gn  gplpnHiH  nn  fl/>rniint  of  thmr  tflj;k.      But 

for  all  that,  it  is  nften  a.  most  fnnT|if1a,h1p,.hii&ine§s_ 

tn  Hftfinft  Pirpn  9nmP  of  thp  pommnnf^t'tpyms  ysed 
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in  Domesday.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance, 
jfaa^^tfle^^fd  manertum,  which  we  can  only  trans- 
late bv  ** manor/  was  y§y],  ^^  t1;ie  vagiiftst.  oT 
jenses.  It  may  denote  one  estate  rat^  at  one 
hundred  hides,  and  anotner  ratea  at  eighty  acres ; 
most  manors*w3r ' contain  a  certam  amounr"Sr 
land  "in  demesne,"  but  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  whole  manor  is  being  held  of 
a  lord  by  the  peasantry;  in  the  south  of  England 
the  area  of  a  manor  will  very  frequently  coincide 
with  that  of  the  vill  from  which  it  takes  its  name^ 
but  then  again  there  may  yery  well  be  as  many  as 
ten  manors  in  one  yill,  while  a  single  manor  may 
equally  well  extend  oyer  half  a  dozen  yills.  In 
tnany  Pfl-Sfis  the,  vngiip  im|-trp,ssinn  left  by  Domes- 
da.y  is  diift  to  the.  inrlFifinit.p.np.ss  nf  it.s  .snTrject- 
matter^^^^^^^^4r"WiJ  fiiid-jt  liaidMAjdist^lggl^^ 
man"  from  fl  gn^pmnn  t!JiiR  is  in  grpiflt.  measure  (lue 

"jeallv  overlap  and  inf/>rgprt  parh  ntViPr  Just  so 
if  we  cannot  be  qiiife'sufe  WhSl'  therruiirpilers  of 
our  record  meant  when  they  called  one  man  a 
**  bordar"  and  another  man  a  *' villein,"  we  must 
remember  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  an  ex- 
act definition  of  a  ** cottager"  at  the  present  day; 
and  also  that  the  villein  class  which  covered  more 
than  half  of  the  rural  population  of  England  can- 
not possibly  have  possessed  uniform  status,  wealth, 
privileges,  and  duties  over  this  vast  area.  But 
there  exists  another  cause  of  confusion  w:hich  is 
solely  du^  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Domesday 
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SBcibBSi  and  thai;  is  thrir  maeittsLtt  fmiprnsu^  far 

aamftJUsg-  Thuis  ivfaen  they  iradi  to  ii<y^ 
a  certain  ismn  co^  m%  ''iiomtaisod''  MslmiAto 
anybody,  witfaoul  tibe  euftent  <^  his  l&sdi  ivie  ftid 
them  sayihg  ''be  could  not  wiHidrsLW  withotit  im 
leave,-'*he  cwddnot  aBflhi$  land  mtihout  iA 
leaye,"  **  he  could  not  sett  hirlaftd/^  ^*fce  coiW  not 
sett'OT  give  hfaHond  witihottt  his  leave ^^--^lUdbeae 
phrases  and  swEiy  osiers  -deactilHng  esac%  ilie 
saflEie^  idea.  Tbisipeouliatifiy  runs  fhitHii^  tiie 
whole  ol  the  stirwy ;  it  h^^ihsfmi  in  a«K)1tet  ^wqr 
by  the  wcmderlul  *^ArvH%it»wH»ittp  of  <:iii>  <:r>rihft«  4fi  tfse 
nvattj^of  the  HpfilKng  fif  prrtfrnr  rtfttriffli;  So  l»r 
as  pkxse  names  go,  this  yaiJety  of  spdlh^  does 
IMe  more  Hbsok  place  difBoilties  in  the  mty  <^ 
their  identification;  but  when  we  find  the  same 
Englishman  described  in  the  same  county  as  Ans- 
chil,  Aschil,  and  Achi,^  matters  become  more 
serious.  For  there  is  hardly  a  question  on  which 
we  could  wish  for  more  exact  evidence  than  that 
of  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  continued  to 
hold  land  after  the  Conquest ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the 
habits  of  the  Domesday  scribes,  we  can  never 
quite  avoid  an  uneasy  Riispirion  that,  two  Rnglidi- 

men  whosft  nam^s  faintly  rffip.nihlp.  eRch  other  may, 
after  all,  turn  out  tohe  nnp  and  the  same  person. 
We  cannot  really  blame  the  scribes  for  reliev- 
ing their  monotonous  task  by  indulging  in  such 
pleasure  as  the  variation  of  phrase  and  spelling 

»  V.  C.  H.,  Bedford,  i.,  200. 
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may  have  brought  them,  but  it  is  very  necessary 
to  face  this  fact  in  dealing  with  any  branch  of 
Domesday  study,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion has  led  many  enquirers  into  serious  error. 

Closely  connected  with  all  this  is  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  downright  error  in  Domesday 
Book  itself.  To  show  how  this  might  happen,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  survey  was  compiled.  "The 
king,"  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler,  **sent  his 
men  into  every  shire  all  over  England."  We  can- 
not be  quite  sure  whether  they  went  on  circuit 
through  the  several  hundreds  of  each  shire  or 
merely  held  one  session  in  its  county  town^;  in 
either  case  there  appeared  before  them  the  entire  f 
hundred  court,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  villeins  from  every  vill. 
But  out  of  this  heterogeneous  assembly  there 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  a  small  body  of  jurors 
who  were  responsible  in  a  peculiar  degree  for  the 
verdict  given.  We  possess  lists  of  the  jurors  for 
most  of  the  hundreds  of  Cambridgeshire,  from 
^diich  it  appears  that  eight  were  chosen  in  each 
hundred,  and,  a  very  important  point,  that  half  oft 
them  were  Frenchmen  and  half  were  Englishmen.  | 
Thus  the  commissioners  obtained  for  enrh  hun-»-. 
cir^  fh^.  sworn  verHirt  of  a.  hnriy  nf  mpn  Hrawn 
f^pm  hot.h  ra/^fis  anH  rpprpRfinting,  sO  far  as  we  can 
see,  vp.ry  different  levels  of  society.     We  cannot 

»  The  former  view  is  that  of  Mr.  Round,  the  latter  that  of 
Professor  Maitland. 
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gttnimi  that  pmriyly  thf  mrht  \ 
tn  thft  jiimni  in  iwfay  rfiirr  The  oonbtiisstooecs 
may  well  have  been  allofred  some  littte  fiottbdetii  of 
adapting  the  form  oC  the  inquiry  to  varj^ing  local 
ccMiditions,  and  the  termmology  di  their  iastnic- 
tiona  may  have  differed  to  some  extent  a^ocording 
to  the  part  of  En^^d  in  whicfh  they  were  to  bd 
carried  out;  but  the  aitt^iiftwty  nf  th^  tp^twi  htw 

fA\n(^  ftYitn  vftty  Aist^nt  rftmitii>«  pmvaLAgfci3wi 

f/^  Anft  £ri>nAml  plart.  It  IS  moie  likely  that  tiie 
differences  whidi  undoubtCKfiy  exist  at  times  be^ 
twew  the  surveys  of  diffesftnt  coulaties  are  rae^y 
due  to  the  prooeMdltire  oi  the  scribe^  who  ste^ied 
the  local  returns  into  Domesday  as  we  possess  it»^ 
It  wiU  be  evident  that  the  completed  tetasmsi 
from  each  county  must  have  consisted  of  a  series 
of  himdred-rolls  arranged  vill  by  vill  according 
to  the  sequence  followed  by  the  commissioners  in 
making  the  inquiry.  The^.  first  task  of  the  Domes- 
day scribes  was  to  stihstitiitp  for  the  gpngraphiral 

f^rAf^T  nf  tVif>  ni^gpnal  rAfiimQ  a  fpnnrifll  nrrJRr  haoprl 

on  the,  distribution  of  land  Among  t.hft  tf.nant.s-in-, 
rhiftf  in   ftftrh   shirft.     They  must  have  worked 
through  the  returns  cotinty  by  county,  collecting 
all  the  entries  which  related  to  land  held  by  the 
same  tenant-in-chief  in  each  shire,  and  arranging 

»  We  also  know  that  the  returns  were  checked  in  each 
county  by  a  second  set  of  commissioners  who  were  deliber- 
ately sent  by  the  king  into  shires  where  they  possessed  no 
personal  interest. — E.  H.  R.,  xxii.,  72. 
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them  under  appropriate  headings,  and  we  know 
that  they  paid  no  very  consistent  regard  to  lo- 
cal geography  in  the  process.  Where  a  vill  was 
divided  between  two  or  more  tenants-in-chief 
the  division  must  have  been  marked  by  the 
jurors  of  its  hundred  in  making  their  report;  but, 
whereas  the  unity  of  the  vill  as  a  whole  was 
respected  in  the  original  returns,  it  was  disre- 
garded by  the  Domesday  scribes,  for  whom  the 
feudal  arrangements  of  the  county  were  the  first 
consideration.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
drawing  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  any  cotmty 
surveyed  in  Domesday  is  the  collection  of  their 
scattered  entries  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
individual  vills  in  their  entirety.  As  any  one  who 
has  attempted  this  exercise  can  testify,  the  risk  of 
error  is  very  great,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  no  less  for  the  Domesday  scribes  themselves. 
We  cannot  often  test  the  accuracy  of  Domesday 
by  a  comparison  with  other  documents,  but  tjie 
few  cases  where  this  is  possible  are  enough  to 
destroy  all  belief  in  the  literal  infallibility  of  the 
great  record.  The  work  was  done  under  great 
pressure  and  against  time,  and  we  should  not 
cavil  at  its  inridftntal  inarnimoifts. 

Domesday  Book  as  we  possess  it  consists  of  tsmX 
volumes.  tlie_secQnd,  known  as  LiiileJiomesday, 

dealing    with    K5;.c;p.y,    Norfolk,    and   RnffnlW^    the 
first-i:Dntaining  the  survey  of  the  rest  of  England 
The  two  volumes  are  very  different  in  plan  and 
treatment.    In  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  the  scribes 
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bave  foHowed  »  measAf  as^po08itde'tbe4lfedilQi» 
ivbidi  weMve  iq^KKtmi  ott  {m«P  45^.    ^fltey^^Ml- 

an  abttodaoee  (^  cbtail  winoh  quile  jwstiSm  0lm 
comidaiiit  ^  tiie  Ptet^toraugh  ChraoiiAMr  Ailt 
tibere  was  not  an  ox  or  a  com  wot  a  ismat'^OUt 
was  not  set  down  m  the  Idii^s  writ.  It  is  fesift 
the  sunF^  of  Unse  coMotiiis  aho  tiiat  wia^^feMr 
the  gpeat^jodyrf^oor  information  ifeontthe^ 
eat  sorts  aad  OMiditHns  of  men,  thM*  toaisM 
irdations  and  personal  status.    ButtluB! 

day   j&e    ^iwaiPS   ^Hmitlnmgi    thfl    f^ftg  ilrf   toai^ 
ficrfekifr  thft^firifftnal  HRftmns  ^n  ftdl  ^nd^eoittMiMt 

thfimsRi vffi  with  giving  ft  prUais  nf  ^tfim ;  thedets^ 
which  had  been  collected  about  sheep  and  hcnses 
are  jettisoned  and  the  whole  survey  is  drawn 
within  closer  limits.  The  most  reasonable  exjda- 
nation  of  this  change  is  that  the  so-called  second 
volume  of  Domesday  represents  tiie  first  attempt 
at  a  codification  of  the  returns  * ;  that  the  result 
was  found  too  detailed  for  practical  purposes,  and 
that  the  conciser  arrangement  of  the  first  volume 
was  adopted  in  consequence.  The  volume  com- 
bining Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  contains  450 
folios  and  even  the  Conqueror  might  have  been 
appalled  at  the  outcome  of  his  stirvey  if  all  the 
thirty  coimties  of  England  were  to  be  described 
» Feudal  England,  141. 
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on  the  same  scale.     Whatever  the  reason,   the 

ID  workmnnsWp^  and  praoticabihtjr, — 

The  ** first'*  volume  of  Domesday  contains  382 
folios  and  its  arrangement  deserves  notice.     Tn 

regular  rniirsp  tVip.  siirvpy  pmppi>flg  aprnsg  Rtiglr^nH 
frnm  Kfmt  to  Hnrnwall ;  the  first  125  folios  of  the 
voltune  are  in  fact  the  description  of  the  earldom  of 
Wessex.  Next,  starting  again  in  the  east,  the 
counties  between  Middlesex  and  Herefordshire 
are  described;  to  be  followed  by  the  survey  of 
the  north  midland  shires  from  Cambridgeshire  to 
Warwick,  still  following  due  order  from  east  to 
west.  Warwick  is  followed  by  Shropshire,  for 
Worcestershire  belongs  to  Domesday's  second  belt, 
and  the  rest  of  the  survey  progresses  from  west 
to  east  frdm  Shropshire  to  Notts,  Yorkshire  and 
Leicestershire  completing  the  tale.  In  gpnpral 
fhoi  bniinHfln'pg  nf  thp  nnnnfipg  are  the  samc  as  at 
flip  prpgpnf  Hay  but  portions  of  Walcs  are  included 
in  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Berkshire ;  the  lands 
" between  Ribble  and  Mersey'*  form  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  Yorkshire,  and  Rutland  in  1086  has  not 
yet  the  full  status  of  a  county.  It  is  not  quite  easy 
to  explain  why  Domesday  stops  short  at  the  Tees 
and  the  Ribble.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
were  indeed  reckoned  parts  of  the  Scotch  kingdom 
at  this  time,  but  Northumberland  and  Din-ham 
were  undoubtedly  English.  Possibly  they  had 
been  too  much  harried  in  recent  years  to  be  worth 
the  labour  of  surveying;  possibly  in  that  wild 
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and  la^ess  land  an  attao^yt  t&  cstry^  o«t  Hie 
survey  vmM  have  led  to:  enmriliing  moce^fkni 
local  riots.  At  any  rata  BotneidaiF'^  fwniJHtien  ii 
our  loss,  for  it  is  in  the  extreme  noctit  thai  the 
old  En^^ish  temnes  liagsied  the  loogfsstime  <0iM 
wish  for  a  descriptioa  of  thorn  in  the  Goaqnetar^ 
day  i>^«<1  conceived  on  tho'same  plan  as  tihe  fdft 
accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  feuddiiwid  aotttiL 
All  over*  England  the  scribes  so  far  aa  whs 
possible  followed  a  nmmnlmt  plan  in  tiifi  mgwe^ 
misnt  flf  the  rfitoma  fnr  tarii  coBnty^  Th^cais 
ct  Oxfoncbshiie  will  do.  f or  a  tyi»oal  Ittrtaaei. 
Here,  as  in  nehriy  every  rime  to  the  nocthi'of  Hfe 
UsaxDtiSi  the  county  town  is  surveyed  first;  liie 
interesting  description  which  is  given  of  Qzfoid 
filling  a  column  and  a  half.  The  test  of  lise  folb 
is  occupied  by  a  list  of  all  those  in  the  county 
who  held  land  in  chief  of  the  crown,  arranged  and 
numbered  in  the  order  in  which  their  estates 
are  entered  in  the  body  of  the  stirvey.  Thfi  ST^^^- 
of  i^iTf^f^f^ryna  adoptcd  by  the  compilers  of  Domes- 
day deserves  remark,  for  it  is  substantially,  the 
same  as  the  order  which  wp  find  ohspnrpri  iti  the 
lists  nf  witnesses  tn  solemn  chartpr&<if  the  time. 
I  "Pirgt  rnmfts  the  Ifing  in  the  casc  of  every  county 
/  in  which  he  held  land\  Then  comes  the  J^ody^ 
i  of  ecdesiaiStifial  tenants  holding  of  him  within 
the  shire,  archbishops  first,  then  bishops,  then 
abbots,  or  rather  abbeys,  for  the  tendency  is  to 
assign  the  lands  belonging  to  a  religious  house 
to  the  foundation  itself  rather  than  to  its  head. 
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Among  laymen  the  earls  come  first,  foreign  counts  I 
being  placed  on  a  leyel  with  their  Knglish  ^fp^-  • 
sentatives,  the  same  Latin  word  (comes)  express- 
ing both  titles.  Then  come  the  various  "liarQns''  J 
undistinguished  by  any  mark  of  rank,  who  of 
course  form  the  larger  number  of  the  tenants- 
in-chief  in  any  shire,  and  lastly,  in  most  cotmties,  j 
the  holdings  nf  a  number  of  men  of  inferior  rank  f 
are  thrown  together  under  one  heading  as  **the 
lands  of  the  king's  servants,  sergeants,  or  thegns." 
Returning  to  the  case  of  Oxfordshire  we  find  the 
king,  as  ever,  first  on  the  list.  He  is  followed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Bayeux, 
and  Lisieux,  who  in  turn  are  succeeded  by  the 
abbeys  of  Abingdon,  Battle,  Winchcombe,  Pr6aux, 
the  church  of  Saint  Denis  of  Paris,  and  the  canons 
of  Saint  Frideswide  of  Oxford.  Earl  Hugh  of 
Chester  stands  first  among  laymen  of  "comital** 
rank,  being  followed  by  the  counts  of  Mortain  and 
Evreux,  Earl  Aubrey  of  Northumbria,  and  Coimt 
Eustace  of  Bologne.  Then  come  the  barons, 
twenty-three  in  number  in  Oxfordshire,  whose 
order  in  the  survey  seems  to  be  determined  by 
no  more  subtle  cause  than  a  shadowy  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  scribes  of  grouping  them  according 
to  the  initial  letter  of  their  extra  names.  The  list 
becomes  a  little  miscellaneous  towards  the  close; 
three' great  ladies  appear:  Christina,  the  sister  of 
Edgar  the  Etheling;  the  Countess  Judith,  Wal- 
theof 's  widow ;  and  a  lady  who  is  vaguely  described 
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as  ** Roger  de  Ivry's  wife,"  bringing  the  total 
up  to  fifty-five.  Then  comes  another  baron, 
Hascuit  Musard,  an  important  Gloucestershire 
land-owner,  whose  Oxfordsnire  holding  would 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  scribes, 
for  it  is  squeezed  in  along  the  foot  of  two  folios 
of  the  survey.  He  is  followed  by  TurkiU  of 
Arden,  an  Englishman,  who  was  powerful  in 
Warwickshire  but  only  held  one  manor  in  Ox- 
fordshire, the  description  of  which  is  succeeded  by 
**  the  land  of  Richard  Engayne  and  other  thegns." 
Richard  Engayne  was  the  king's  huntsman,  and  a 
Norman,  as  were  many  of  his  fellows,  but  about 
half  the  names  entered  under  this  comprehensive 
heading  are  tmmistakably  English  and  characteris- 
tically enough  they  are  entered  in  a  group  after  the 
members  of  the  conquering  race.  The  fifty-ninth 
and  last  heading  in  this  varied  list  runs,  **  These 
underwritten  lands  belong  to  Earl  William's 
fee,"  a  formula  which  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  manors  surveyed  under  it  had  be- 
longed to  Earl  William  Fitz  Osbem,  who  as  we 
know  had  been  killed  in  Flanders  in  107 1,  while 
his  son  and  heir  had  been  disinherited  in  1075. 
And  so  we  see  that,  although  the  earl's  tenants 
had  lost  their  immediate  lord  in  consequence  of 
his  forfeiture,  they  were  not  recognised  as  holding 
in  chief  of  the  crown,  but  were  kept  apart  in  a 
group  by  themselves  in  anticipation  of  the  later 
feudal  practice  by  which  the  tenants  of  a  great 
fief  or  honour  in  the  royal  hands  were  conceived 
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of  as  holding  rather  of  their  honour  than  of  the 
king  himself. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  mainly  dealt 
with  Domesday  Book  from  its  own  standpoint 
as  a  fiscal  register,  but  for  the  majority  of  the 
students  its  real  value  lies  in  the  \miquo  light 
which  it  throws-upon. legal  and  snr.ia.1  antiqnit.ip,s.. 
anduJipon.  the  personal  history  nf  the  men  of  the 
/V^nqitpst.  In  these  latter  respects  the  different 
parts  of  the  survey  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
value.  TViP  gpa/^P.  assigned  to  earh  qounty  in 
Dnmpfiday  was  dptprmined  solely  by  the  caprice 
nf  t,h^-  srrihps;  rnnntips  of  approximately  equal 
area  are  assigned  very  different  limits  of  space  in 
the  record.  Equall5LJiu£_.tQLJiie_^jCtiQn_  of  the 
gm^hes  is  the  amount  of  social  and  personal 
-details,  above  the  necessary  minimum  of  fiscal 
information  required,  which  is  included  in  the 
description  of  each  county.  The  surveys  of 
Berkshire  and  Worcestershire,  for  instance,  are 
many-sided  records  which  throw  light  upon  ev- 
ery aspect  of  the  history  of  the  times;  while  on 
the  other  hand  for  the  counties  of  the  Danelaw 
the  fiscal  skeleton  of  the  record  is  left  bare  and 
arid;  we  get  columns  of  statistics  and  little  beside. 
The  interest  of  Domesday  of  course  is  vastly 
increased  when  we  are  able  to  supplement  its 
details  with  information  derived  from  some 
other  contemporary  record;  Buckinghamshire, 
for  example,  in  which  county  there  was  no  religious 
house  in   1086,   is  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
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with  Berkshire,  where  the  Icxal  history  of  Abing- 
don Abbey  fills  in  the  outline  of  the  greater 
record,  and  gives  life  to  some  at  least  of  the  men 
of  whom  the  names  and  nothing  more  are  writ- 
ten in  its  pages.  Apart  from  this  adventitious 
source  of  light,  Domesday  imparts  some  of  its 
most  precious  information  when  recording  a  dis- 
pute between  two  tenants  as  to  the  possession 
of  land,  or  noting  new  "customs,"  tolls,  and  so 
forth,  which  have  been  introduced  since  the 
Conquest,  for  then  we  may  look  for  some  state- 
ment of  local  custom  or  some  reconstruction  of 
the  **stattxs  quo  ante  conquestum."  And  this 
leads  naturally  to  the  last  division  of  our  present 

subject — fViP  1pga1  tViPnry  vah\rh  iitaHprli^g  rir^mpg, 

day  Book. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  from  all  our  narratives 
of  the  Conquest  that  TTing  Winia;xi_^fifi:ardpd 
himself,  and  w^^  d^tgrmined  that  >,e_diot^ 
be-X£garded,.,aaJJie  lawful  succfissoLjif  hi.s  .coigm 
King  Edward;  he  was  the  true  heirby  blood  asj[dl 
as  hy-.bequesL  Unfortunately  wicked  men  had 
usurped  his  inheritance  so  that  he  was  driven  to 
regain  it  by  force  and  arms ;  the  earl  nf  Wpsspx  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  title  of  king  and  the-whole 
nation  bad  acquiesced  in  his  unlawful  rule.  But 
the  verdict  of  battle  had  been  given  in  William's 
favour;  he  had  been  accepted  as  king  by  the  great 
men  of  the  realm,  and  he  had  been  duly  crowned; 
it  would  be  no  more  than  ..justice  for  him  to 
dkinherit  every  Englishman  as.suchior  his  t^cit 
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r\f  r^xjf^t^  ffih^jMon.  Moreover  even  aftpr  Vip  haH 
hffin  rPirfiivfifl  as  king  his  rfihftlliniis  .snhjeirts 
in  every  part  of  the  land  had  risen  against  him ; 
thgy  had  justly  forfeited  all  riaim  t.n  his  rnyal 
graf:p;  ^^^^^  IquHc  by.  virtue  .of .  these  repeated 
treasons  hfloame  at  his  absolute  disposal.  Some 
such  ideas  as  these  underlie  that  **  great  confisca- 
tipn"  of  which  Freeman  considered  Domesday 
to  be  essentially  the  record,  and  two  all-impor- 
tant conclusions  followed  from  them.  The  first) 
is  that  the  time  of  King  Edward,  that  phrase/  i 
whirl^  ^^rfe?  '^'^^  ^^  everv  page  of  Domesday,  was 
tJie  last  season  of  ^ood  law  in  the  land:  should 
any  man  daim  rights  or  privileges  by  prescription 
he  must  plead  that  they  had  been  allowed  and 
accepted  tmder  the  last  king  of  the  old  native  line.. 
Justus  his  subjects  crig^  for  **t.hg^jfiw  nf  K\n^ 
^ward^^"a|s 'ffi^^  nf  pmrpmnipnt  under 

which  thevj^^^J^  fe^yS^^^^  ^^'"g  bjmsplf 
tftese  wnrrts  pypr^ssp/l   i4iP.  t.P,sF  nTT^gattfy  tn  fv> 

""aSa^ied— to  whateveyr  righfe^j^l^^^  /^^   origin     ... 

antim'nr-trn-"lTfe^nwTi  ja-gnnaTgrrant       1&arfi1y  Hn^ " 

"Domesday  refer  to  any  of  the  kings  before 
Edward;  the  Conqueror's  reign  has  already  be- 
come the  limit  of  legal  memory;  never,  except 
by  inadvertence,  does  it  refer  to  the  reign  of 
Harold  by  name.    And  then  in  the  second  place    / 

hft  ^^n  wm^^r|^  prpT7#>  fViA  lawful   pn^fr^P^JO^  O^  ^^°     '  J^ 

land  must  relv  in  the  last  resort  upQn_**,the,wril;u 
and  seal//  of ,  King.  .William.     The  whole  tenor  |  '/\ 
of  Domesday  ffifinis  to  imply  that,  all  En^jjidbi:! 
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'men    as    sn^;]^    wfir^   hftlH    to    have    been   dism- 


herited  bv  the  resiilt  of  the   Conquegt.    .^ae 


'^  forThenfands  of  Ji^^  and   hi«jsg^^ 


lana  ""Bad  become  the'^ing!s:  the  ^  ^ 
he  rnight  make  o^lrtsvast  irihentance  depended 
solely  upon  his  own  will.  If  he  should  please 
to  allow  to  an  Englishman  the  possession  of 
his  own  or  others'  lands,  this  was  a  matter  of 
pure  favour,  and  Thurkill  of  Warwick  and  Col- 
swegn  of  Lincoln  could  put  forward  no  other  title 
than  that  which  secured  their  fiefs  to  the  Norman 
barons  aroimd  them.  But  then  comes  in  that 
principle  which  is  above  all  distinctive  of  the 
Norman  Conquest — ^if  William  stepped  by  law- 
j  f ul  possession  into  the  exact  position  of  the  native 
I  kings  who  were  before  him,  so  each  of  his  barons 
;  in.  each  of  his  estates  must  be  the  exao±  ligggl 
/  successor,  thQ_!!Jieir»''  of  the  EngUshmaa^whom  he 
supplanted.  The  term  used  by  Domesday  to 
express  the  relationship  of  the  old  and  the  new 
landlord  is  very  suggestive:  the  Englishman  is 
the  Norman's  antecessor,  a  word  which  we  only 
translate  inadequately  by  the  colourless  **  prede- 
cessor." We  are  probably  right  in  calling  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  one  catastrophic  change 
in  our  social  history,  but  the  change  as  yet  was 
informal;  it  went  on  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
law ;  the  terminology  of  Domesday  testifies  to  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  social  conditions  of  1086 
under  formulas  which  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  time  of  King  Edward.     When  we  are  told 
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that  there  were  ten  manors  in  such  a  vill  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  or  that  there  used  to  be 
twenty  villeins  in  a  certain  manor  but  now  there 
are  only  sixteen,  we  may  gravely  doubt  whether 
the  terms  "manor"  and  '* villein"  were  known  in 
England  before  the  Conquest,  and  yet  we  may 
recognise  that  the  employment  of  these  words 
in  relation  to  the  Confessor's  day  is  of  itself 
very  significant.  TTing  Williflm  qq  T^ing  "P^HwarH's 
lawful  heir  wkViPR  pon.gistftntly  tQ  aot  as  SUch  SO 
fAr  fljg  may  be;  his  scribes  in.  their  terminology  f 
affect  a  continuity  of  sorial  ViiRfnty^  whiVli  Hn^g  I 
not  exist.  • 

Perhaps  nothing  could  be  more  illustrative  of 
these  principles  than  a  few  extracts  taken  from  the 
Lincolnshire  **Clamores" — ^the  statement  of  the 
various  disputed  claims  which  had  come  to  light 
in  the  course  of  the  survey,  and  the  record  of 
their  settlement  by  the  Domesday  jurors.  The 
following  are  taken  at  random  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  entered  in  Domesday: 

**Candleshoe  wapentake  says  that  Ivo  Taillebois 
ought  to  have  that  which  he  claims  in  Ashby  against 
Earl  Hugh;  namely  one  mill  and  one  bovat  of  land, 
although  the  soke  belongs  to  Grainham. 

"Concerning  the  two  carucates  of  land  which  Rob- 
ert Dispensator  claims  against  Gilbert  de  Gand  in 
Screnby  through  Wiglac,  his  predecessor  [antecessor], 
the  wapentake  says  that  the  latter  only  had  one  caru- 
cate,  and  the  soke  of  that  belonged  to  Bardney.  But 
Wiglac  forfeited  that  land  to  his  lord  Gilbert,  and  so 
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Robert  has  ootSamg  thete  Bcoorddxi^  to  the  witaet^^ 
tbie  lUdipg. 

"In  the  saise  Scrmby  Cbefadbem  dsaaUk  eoe  mmr 
cate  against  Gilbert  de  Qand  thtough  Gedric  [b«it  the 
jurors],  say  that  he  only  had  lialf  a  carucate,  and  the 
soke  of  that  belon^jed  to  Bardney,  and  QietelbeiLn's 
claim  is  unjust  accordin|f  to  the  wapental^,  because 
his  predecessor  f  orf  dted  the  lapd.  Th^  men.  of  Can* 
dleshoe  wapentake  with  tl^  agreement'  of  the  whc»k 
Riding  say  that  Sfwi&te  and  Alnod  and  Fetichel  aiki 
Aschel  equally  divided  the^  fathei^s  land  anit^iE^ 
tiiemsdves  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  hddlt  9i>1&Kl 
if  there  were  need  to  serve  with  the^  kfii^  and' Stirite 
could  go  the  other  brothers  asdsted  him.  AftfSD  hte 
the  ne:(t  one  went  and  Siwate  and  the  n^ct  and^ed 
him  and  so  on  with  regard  to  all^bmt  Siwale  waii^:tlie 
kiag'sman."        ^  .    i 

In  these  passages  the  actual  working  of  the 
Domesday  Inquest  is  very  clearly  displayed.  In 
the  first  place  we  see  that  all  really  t.itmR  nn  thnoft 
^noiftnt  lorfll  flSRPmhliPS  fhpt  Wflpentakft  and  htm- 
dreduCQiirts.  Not  only  do  they  supply  th^  rpYjnj- 
sitft  information  through  the  representative  jurors 
fn  fhf^  /^ominiQQionprs^  hitt  it  is  hy  their  verdirt 
that  the  latter  are  guided  in  their  pronouncements 
— iipr>n  /|^>piiffirl  plfljrps,  IT  Ivo  Taillebois  receives 
his  seisin  of  that  mill  and  oxgang  of  land  in  Ashby 
it  will  be  because  th^  wapentake  court  of  Candle- 
shoe  has  assigned"  it  to  him  rather  than  the  earl 
of  Chester.  This  simple  procedure  has  a  gr^t 
future  before  it;  if  the  king  can  compel  the  local 
courts    to   give  a.  sworn    verdict   to   his  officers. 
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so  in  gpecifir  prsps  he,  ran  of  his  grace  permit 
privatg  persons  to  use  these  bodies  in  the  same 
way. — The  Domesday  Inquest  is  the  noble  ancesto: 
of  the  Plantagenet  "  assizes,"  and  through  them 

Ky  r\\rf>nf  Hf^gppnf    nf  fhp  jiir^r  in  ifg  pprfppff^H  form 

But  the  action  of  the  local  courts  becomes  doubly 
significant  when  we  remember  their  composition. 

Thp.  affairs  of  the  grpflfpst  ppnplp  in  tVip  lanH^  ntthp^ 

king  himself,  arc  hdng  disnissftfl  by  very  humble 

mpn,  men,  as  wp  Viavp  sppn,  rarpfnlly  rlinsen  SQ  aS 
to  reprPi;pnt.  Frenrhmen  anH  Knglishmpn  aliVe. 
Nofliing  iQ  a  mnnrf^  wViolpQOmp  r^orrpptivp  of  CXag- 
gerated  idp^i;  aj;  to  the  RPvpranf^p.  an rl  hostility  of 

t.hfl  two  racffl  than  a  dufi  rfirnembran£e--i£Jhg 
part  which  both  played  in  JthaJ^Qinfisda^Llnquest. 
Equally  important  is  the  respect  which  is 
clearly  being  paid  in  the  above  discussions  to  the 
strict  forms  of  law,  of  English  law  in  particular.  \ 
No  very  knotty  problems  arise  in  the  course  of  our 
simple  extract,  but  we  can  see  that  a  ■Norma.n 

Karon  will  nff^n  ViQyf>  fn  cfonr^  r^r-  foil   iti.  his  claim 

according  to  the  interpretation  of  some  old  Eng- 
lish  legal  doctrine.  We  know  from  other  sources 
that  the  intricacies  of  the  rules  which  in  King 
Edward's  time  determined  the  rights  and  status 
of  free  men  became  a  thing  of  wonder  to  the  men 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  we  may  suspect 
that  the  Domesday  commissioners  were  frequently 
tempted  to  cut  these  obsolete  knots.  But  so  far 
as  is  practicable,  they  arp  maintaining  fViaf  the 

Norman  must.  siirppeH  to  just,  the  legal  position  of 
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his  Knglifih  **ant.prmsor";  Robert  the  Dispensator 
cannot  claim  the  land  which  has  been  forfeited 
by  Wiglac  to  Gilbert  de  Gand. 

Lastly,  one  is  always  tempted  to  forget  that 
twenty.,  years  hail  passM  between  the  death,  of 
.King  Edward  and  the  making  of  the  Domesday 
SjurxfijL  Our  attention  is  naturally  and  rightly 
concentrated  on  the  gr^at  ^^^^g^  Tir|^i/>|i  gnhsti- 

tiitftH  fl.  Norman  for  an  Rnglish  lanH^hnlHing  rlsisiR 

SO  that  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the  struggles  which 
must  have  taken  place  among  the  conquerors 
themselves  in  the  division  of  the  spoil ;  struggles 
none  the  less  real  because,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
they  were  carried  on  under  the  forms  of  law. 
Death  and  confiscation  had  left  their  mark  upon 
the  Norman  baronage ;  the  personnel  of  Domesday 
Book  would  have  been  very  different  if  the  record 
had  been  drawn  up  a  dozen  years  earlier.  But, 
even  apart  from*  this,  it  was  inevitable  that 
friction  should  arise  within  the  mass  of  Norman 
nobility  as  it  settled  into  its  position  in  the  con- 
quered land.  The  Domesday  Inauest  afforded  a 
grand  opporttmity  for  tlie  statement  and  adjust- 
ment "gf"cohflictTnp'  claims,  and  examples  .rnay 
generally  be  fm^n'rl  in  e\rf^ry  fpw  pagPQ  of  nnmp^gHay 

The  last  point  in  connection  with  the  survey 
which  calls  for 'special  notice  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  by  which  it  is  universally  known.  _**  Domes- 
day Book ''  is  clearly  no  official  title ;  it  is  a  popular 
appellation,   of  which  the  meaning  is  not  quite 
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free  from  doubt.  Officially,  the  record  was  known  1 
as  the  "Book  of  Winchester,"  from  the  city  in\ 
which  it  was  kept;  it  was  cited  under  that  name 
when  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  proved  by  it  the  exemption  of  certain 
of  his  estates  from  the  hundred  court  of  Pyrton, 
Oxfordshire.  The  best  explanation  of  its  other, 
more  famous  name  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Richard  Fitz  Neal,  writing  under  Henry  II.: 

"This  book  is  called  by  the  natives,  'Domesdei,' 
that  is  by  a  metaphor  the  day  of  judgment,  for  as  the 
sentence  of  that  strict  and  terrible  last  scrutiny  may 
by  no  craft  be  evaded,  so  when  a  dispute  arises  con- 
cerning those  matters  which  are  written  in  this  boi 
it  is  consulted,  and  its  sentence  may  not  be  imimgned 
nor  refused  with  safety/*  ^ 

On  the  whole  this  explanation  probably  comes 
near  the  truth.    We  may  well  believe  that  IjiLlfi^  i 

vfTy  siiggffit.ivpi  of  thf;  la,st  grmt.  day  nf  rryjccming. 
Viewed  m  this  light  the  name  becomes  invested 
with  an  interest  of  its  own ;  it  is  an  abiding  witness 
to  the  reluctant  wonder  aroused  by  the  making 
of  this.  King  William'g  greatert  wcirk  mu\  (nn 
suprenig  rcccigdr 

1  Dialopts  de  Saccario  (ed,  1902),  p.  loS, 
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II.,   171 
Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York, 

71,    157,    221,    225,    230, 

260,    263,    275,    384-387, 

390 
Ealdwulf  II.,  earl  of  North- 

umbria,  58 
Earldoms,  the  great,  14-17, 

46,  424,  425 
East  Anglia,  assessment   of, 

469,470 


Edgar    the    Etheling,     148, 

151-153,      159,      21a.      228, 

289,  320,  325 

elected  king,  213 

submission   of,    221 

accoTTipanies  William  to 

N  ormandy ,    244 

flight  of  (1068),  262,  365 

attacks  York,   268 

joins  Danish  fleet,  373 

- —  m   Scotland,   295 

-final  flight  of,  321 

receives   offer  of   Mon- 

treuil,  326 
— -^  returns  to  England,  3a J 
Ed^ar,  king,  9,  20,  394     jjgj 
Edingtoa,  battle  of,  6       ^^ 
Edith  the  Swan-necked,  367 
Edmund    Ironside,     15,    31, 

1:47,  309,  211 
Edmund,  sheriff  of  Hertford- 

ahire,  231  ^ 

Ednoth  the  StaUer,  259    ^m 

Edward  the  Confessor,  31, 
36,  45i  52t  54.  60-62,  66, 
76,  91,  143-147,  331,  411 

death  of,  157 

ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments by,   385 

Edward  the  Elder,  7,  19,  26 
Edward    the  Etheling,   147, 

148 
Edward,  sheriff  of  Wiltshire, 

423 
Edwm,  earl  of  Mercia,  59,  61, 

"^$5*    ^llt    191-193^    3ia- 

215,  327,  230,  234,  412 
accompanies  William  I. 

to  Normandy.   244,  245 

first  revolt  of,  361-264 

- — —  flight    and     death     of,    . 

395-297 
Edwy,  king  of  Wessex,  8,  30 
Elf,  the,  treaty  of,  48 
Ely,  abbey  of,  3S8,  432 

Domesday   Inquest  re* 

lating  to,  459 

Isle  of,  290—^00,  321 

— —  pri  vate  jurisdiction  ovcFi 
440, 441 
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Emma,  wife  of  Ethelred  II., 
^  29,  30,  31.  47,  65,  143^ 
Emma,   wife   of   Earl   Ralf, 

330,  334 
English  sheriffs,  424 
Enguerrand,  count  of  Pon- 

thieu,   64,   76 

death  of,  104,  iii,  234 

Eon,  count  of  Penthievre,  119, 

200,  324 
Epte,  nver,  24,  68 
Eric,  earl  of  Northimibria,  45 
Eric  of  Upsala,  2 
Esegar,  see  Ansgar. 
Estrith,  sister  of  Cnut,  65 
Ethelmer,  bishop  of  Elmham, 


389 
Ithe' 


Etheinoth,    Kentish    thegn, 

244 
Ethelred  II.,  S,  15,  18,  20, 

29,  30,  44, 143 
Ethelnc,    bishop    of    Selsey, 

389 
Ethelwine,  bishop  of  Durham , 

266,  268,  389 
Ethelwold,    prior   of    Peter- 
borough, 292,  295 
Eu,  24,  105 

county  of,  100 

see     Robert,    William, 

counts  of. 
Eudo  fitz  Hubert  (de  Rye), 

418 
Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne, 

SO,  169,  228,  231,  249,250, 

300 
Evesham,  abbey  of,  281 

see  Agelwig,  abbot  of. 

Evreux,  county  of,  70 

see  William,  count  of. 

Exeter,   30,    252,    254,    259, 

277,  454      ^ 

revolt  of,  253-257,  267 

see  of,  383 

Exnmg,  330,  332,  340 


Fagadun,   334 
Falaise,  63,  78,  121 
Falkirk,  350 


Feasts,  409 
Fecamp,  39,  71, 

council  at, 

Feigned  flight  , 

203-205 
Fenland,  288 
Feudal  rights,  34 
Feudum,  32 
Five  Boroughs,  7 

assessment  of,  472,  473 

Flanders,  county  of,  27,  38, 

52,   108,   109,    141,      160, 

305-307 

volunteers  from,  168 

visited  by  Robert  Cur- 

those,  346,  348 
see  Baldwin  V.  and  VI., 

Robert,  Arnulf,  counts  of. 
Flat  Holme,  the,  258 
Fleet,  the  English,  173,  174, 

178 

the  Norman,  165-168 

Fresnay,  castle  of,  312,  313, 

360 
Fulford,  battle  of,  177 
Fulk  the  Lame,  167 
Fulk  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou, 

71-89 
Fulk  le  Rechin,  count  of  An- 
jou, 127,  304,308,312-315 
Fyrd,  the  English,  255,  323, 

333.  341,  445.  454,  455 


Gainsborough,  272 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Orm,  59 
Gateshead,  352 
Gatinais,  the,  127 
Gebuin,  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 

404 
Geoffrey  Alselin,  238 
Geoffrey  *'le  barbu,"  count 

of  Anjou,  127 
Geoffrey,    bishop    of    Cou- 

tances,     128,     225,     277, 

384,  400,  408,  409,  454 
Geoffrey  *'Grenonat,"  count 

of  Rennes,  341 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  238, 

241,  424 


Geoffrey  "Martel,"  count  of 
Anjmi,  89,   11a,  116,   160, 

war  of   104.8,   90-95 

■  refrains    from    war    of 

1054^     iia-116 
— —  attacka  Anjbri^reSp  iiS, 


119 

—  count  of  Maine,  it8^ 
laS,  150 

^  death,  1 26 


Gfeoffrey   of  Mayenne,   itS- 

120, 30S, 3iO'3ia 
Gerald  the  Seneschal  1^7 
Gerbevoi,  castle  of,  347  i  360 

battle  of,  34^,  348 

Gefs^ndis  of  Ligima,  308,  311 
Gertrude  of  Holland,  305 
Gervaiae,  bishop  of  Le  Mans, 

123 

Gherbod,    earl    of    Chester, 

439*  430 
Gilbert,    count    of    Brionne, 

73,  74.  76 
Gilbert  Crispin,  castellan  of 

Tillierea,    77 
Gilbert  of  Ghent,  170 
Gilbert   Maminot,   bishop  of 

Lisit^ux,  360 
Gilbert,     Bis  nop    Walcher*s 

deputy.  351,  3S2 
Gloucester,  51,  415,  453 
Gloucestershire,  426 
God  wine,  earl  of  Wessex,  1 6, 

iS,    47,    49.    so,    51,    log, 

X4S,  J4<5,  156 
— • —  House   of,    319 
Gonn,  king  of  Denmark,  a 
Gospatrtc,    N  orthurabrian 

thegn,    59 
Gospatric,  earl  of  Northum- 

bria,  a68,  319,  320 
— appointed   earl    {106S), 

24S 
— -  flight  of  (1068),  s63 

joins  Danish  army,  373 

- — —  makes  submfssion,  aSa 
harries   Cumberland, 

331,  3^2 

deposition  of,  335 

Gratia  n,  394 


Grimbald  de  Plesls,  fis,  S7 

Guildford,  47 

Gundulf,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, 40 1 

GunhUd,  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwine,  isB 

Guntard,  abbot  of  Jumieges, 

Gustavus  Vasa,  4 

Guthrum  of  East  Anglia,  6,  24 

Guy  of  Brionne,  71 

' revolt  of,  80-S8 

Guy-Geoffrey  of  Aquitaine, 
105,  111 

Guy,  count  of  Fontbieu,  iii, 
lis.  154,  183 

Gyrth,  earl  of  East  Angha, 
57,  30 B 

Gytha,  wife  of  Earl  God- 
wine,  150,  307,  357,  tsS 


Haoon,    ear!    of    Worcester- 
shire, 45 
Hacon,  Danish  earl,  334 
Hainault,   covinty   ofi    305 
Hamon  de  Thongtiy,  82 
Ham  on,  viscount  of  Thouars, 

223 
Harold  ^*Blue  Tooth,"  king 

of  Denmark,  45 
Harold     *'  Hein, "      king     of 

Denmark,  271,  335,  363 
HaroM  I*,  king  of  England, 

47 
Harold  IL,  king  of  England^ 

49,  $2,  $6,  57,  257,  303 
— —  joins    in    Breton    war, 

—  earl  of  Wessex,  147 

— — -  continental  tour  of, 
T48,  149 

designs    upon    English 

throne,  148 

visit  to  Normandy  and 

oath,    154-157 

-^ becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, 157-160 

refuses    papal    arbitral 

tion,  i6r,  163 
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Harold  II.  {Continued) 

marriage  of,  171 

campaign  of  Stamford- 
bridge,  177-179 
— —  campaign  of  Hastings, 

I 91-194 
battle  of  Hastings,  194- 

ao5 

death,  «o5,  206 

character,  308-210 

illegitimate     50ns     of, 

258,  259,  270 
Harold    Fair  Hair,  king  of 

Norway,  2 
Harold    Hardrada,    king    of 

Norway,  3, 48. 49. 1 75-179. 
^^183,  253»«73      „ 
Harthacnut,  46,  48 
Hastings,  battle  of,  54,  133, 

194-206,  286 

castle  of,  187 

base  of  Norman  army, 

188,  195,  211 
Hayling    Island,    grant    of, 

Hehe  de  la  Fl^che,  362 
Henry    de    Beaumont,    264, 

408.  4« 

eror,  160 

^of  England, 

369.    370. 

ng  of  England, 

348,  419,  423 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  II.,  349 
Henry  de  Ferrers,  169,  408 
Henry  I.,  king  of  France,  34, 

37,  68,  71,  77,  100,  160 

guardian  of  William,  74 

—  raids  in  Normandy,  78 

at  Val-es-dunes,  83-85 

war  with  Anjou,   90 

supports     William     of 

Arques,  103,  104 

■    ■  mvades    Normandy, 

110-117 

retreat  of,  1 16 

defeated   at   VaraviUe, 

121, 122 

character  of  reign,  125 

death,    126 


grants  Vexin  to  Robert 

I.  of  Normandy,  367 
Herbert  '*Bocco,"  regent  of 

Maine,  129 
Herbert     **  EveiUe-Chien , " 

count  of  Maine,  129 
Herbert  II.,  count  of  Maine, 

118,  1^0,  151 
Hiereford,  earldom  of,  49,  53, 

167,    243,  328,  329,   342, 

425-427      , 

castle  of,  248 

county  of,  276 

Hereward,  289-295,  297-303, 

316 
Herlwin,  abbot  of  Bee,  41 
Herlwin  of  Conteville,  64 
Herlwin,  knight,  374 
Hidage,  the  Tribal,  462,  463 

the  Burghal,  463,  464 

the  county,  465 

Hides,  460,  461 

Hiesmois,  county  of,  70,  78, 

8^,  105,  121 
Hildebrand,  see  Pope  Gregory 

VII. 
Hoel,  duke  of  Brittany,  140, 

314,  341,  342 
Holdemess,  176,  320 
Housecarles,  445 
Hoveringham(Notts)  ,Domes- 

day  description  of,  476-482 
Hubert,  papal  legate,  404 
Hubert  of  Fresnay ,  312 
Hubert,  viscount  of  Maine, 

360-363 
Hugh  ntz  Baldric,  423 
Hugh  de  Chateauneui,  346 
Hugh,   earl   of  Chester^    78, 

167,  356,  430,  433 
Hugh  of  Goumai,  113 
Hugh  de  Grentmaisnil,  243, 

348 
Hugh  of  Liguria,  308 
Hugh  IV.,  count  of  Maine, 

118,  129 
Hugh  the  Great,   count  of 

Paris,  «6 
Hugh  de  Montfort,  113,  167, 

243 »  249 
Hugh  de  Montgomery,  428 
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Indttit 


HmnlMVyt 


Roger 


i 


Httn^^dbm,  xoiTaM 


?**^i. 

wife  ci-  liatooini 


iQgebie  &»  Prinrt^  §39. 


ill.,  3J3 
Ipgwidi,  if  1. 


Jolm,  k^  el  Aiglaiid,  i#t 
John  de  1»  FH^diA,  3^  3x3^ 

lis  •     .;. 

wtdUbiiliQp  of  IfcottMiy 

Ji^loi,  wmU  Badi  Ttetig, 

Jiid^iwifiiofBMWaliiml^ 

,  «34.  33«.  337.  34* 
TumiW  39.  245^        ^  ^  ^ 
J unquene,  archbishop  of  Dol, 

76,  138 
Jurisdiction,      ecclesiastical, 

386,  387 

K 

Kent,  earldom  of,  167,  425, 

431 
Knight    service,    institution 

of,  444,  446-451 
Knights'  fee,  446,  447 


La  Fl^che,  siege  of,  314 

see  also  Helie  and  John. 

Land-loan,   3^ 

Lanfranc,  arcnbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 214,  358,  380 

head  of  school  of  Bee, 

41 

opposes  William's  mar- 
riage, 107 


Caen,   iSo 
- —  visits      Rome 

—  relations     with 
of    Hereford,  328,  329 
conduct  in    1075,  334- 


536 


suggests  arrest  of  Bish^ 
op  Odo,  357 

—  letter  to,  371 

—  policy    as    archbishop. 


390-397  ,  ^    ^    ^    . 
dispute  with  the  Cuna, 

Law,  Old  English,  10,  499 
— —  canon,   394  ^M 

Leicester^   264  ^U 

earldom  of,  167 

Le  Mans,  127,  132-134,  309- 

-^— *Mif    Anioldi,    uwrase, 

MVidfiBbi,  faiiho«  oL 
Lbc^mimj  favoume  ci  Bisb* 
op  WaMi9rr3<9 

Leofgar,  bishop  of  Hereford, 

384 
Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  18, 

45»  49.  145 
H( 


319. 


buse    of,    962,    29<i, 


Leofric,  abbot  of  Peterbor- 
ough, 228 

Leofwine,  Earl,  son  of  God- 
wine,  57,  202 

Leofwine,  bishop  of  Lich- 
field,  230 

Lewes,  pnory  of,  3j)7 

Ligulf ,  Northumbrian  th^n, 

.35i 


Liimfiord,    364 
LilL  - 


[ebonne,  council  of  (1066), 

165,  170,  172,408 

(1080),  351.  406 

Lincoln,   187,   191,  266,  373 
Lindsey,  173,  275,  276,  278 
Lisois  de   Monasteriis,    278, 

London, 133,  192 

citizens  of,   153,  224 
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London  (Continued) 

citizens  of,  charter  to,24o 

Tower  of,  227 

Bridge,  57,  219 


Lothian,  317,  323,  325 
29 


Louis     d'Outremer,     9,    28, 


Lugj^,  river,  248 
Lyting,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
384 

M 

Mabel  of  Belldme,  39,  120 
Macbeth,  king  of  Scots,  318 
Magnus  I.,  king  of  Norway, 

46,  48,  49 
Magnus     Bareleg,    king    of 

Norway,  4 
Maine,  39,  88,  92,  11 8-120, 

160 
revolt  of  (1072),  307- 

316 
revolt  of  (1084),  359- 

362 

baronage  of,  129,  308 

see    Hugh,   Herbert, 

counts  of. 
Malcolm  I.,  king  of   Scots, 

317 
Malcolm  II.,  king  of  Scots, 

317.318 
Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scots, 

173,  265,  266,  317-323.  350 

marriage  of,  322 

Malger,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 

71 

deposition  of,  106,  107 

Malger,  count  of  Mortain,  70 
Malmesbunr,  abbey  of,  289 

schools  of,  398 

Mantes,  112,  ^68,  f369 
Margaret  of  Idaine,  130,  i^i. 


136 


Mai^ai 


aret,    wife   of   Malcolm 


322 


Marleswegen,  sheriff  of  Lin- 
coln,  192,   229,   262,   268, 

273.  321 
Marmontice,  abbey  of,  i8i, 

397 


Matilda,    the   empress,   163, 

233 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  I., 

105-110,   143 
contributes  to  the  fleet, 

167 
regent     of     Normandy 

(1066),  181,  241 
regent      of   Normandy 

(1068),  251 
regent     of     Normandy 

(1069),  269 

coronation  of,  260,  261 

assists  Robert  her  son 

in  exile,  346 
■  death    and    character, 


358.359 

Mauritius,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  42,  245 

Maxines,  abbey  of,  306 

Mayenne,  castle  of,  134 

Monasteries,  foundation  of, 
380 

Monasticism,  in  Normandy, 
40 

revival  of,  in  England, 

,   397-400 

Mons,  306 

Montacute  (Somerset),  siege 
of,   277 

Montgomery  (Normandy), 
castle  of,  67,  72 

Montgomery  (England),  cas- 
tle of,  427 

see    Hugh,      Roger, 

William  de. 

Montlouis,  battle  of,  89,  90 

Montreuil-sur-Mer,   326,  347 

Mora,  the,  167,  185 

Morcar,  earl  of  Northimibria, 
59.  60,  153,  171,  177,  191- 
193,  212-215,  227,  261, 
319.  372,  412 

accompanies  William  to 

Normandy,  244,  245 

first  revolt  of,  261-264 

flight  to  Ely,  295,  296 

imprisonment    of,    299 

Morecambe  Bay,  265 

Mortain,  see  Malger,  Rob- 
ert, William,  counts  of. 


Mortetner,  canipaigti  and  bat- 
tle of.   114,   IIS,  ^^3,  J67 
MouliDS,  to$^  III 

N 

Nantes,  county  of,  137 
Neel  de  St.  Sauveur,  82^  S5 
NewbuTO  on  TytJ^i  *47 
Newcastle  011  Tvne,  333 

castle  of,  KJunded,  350 

Nic^a,  73 

Nicholas,  abbot  of  St,  Ouea, 

7r,  167 
Normandy,     boundaries     of^ 

condition  of  (1035),  74, 

75 

condition  of  (1066),  141 

dukes    of,   se&     Robert 

L,  ir.,   Rollo,   Ricbard  L, 

IL,  in.,  William  I.,  IL 
Northampton,  59,  60 
Northamptonshire,  59 

French  barons  of,   171 

Northumbria,  S,  9,  5S,    313, 

314,    a3Q,    359,    362,    273, 

— —  revolt  of  (to6s).  59,  60 

— —  opposition    to    Harold, 


171 


262 


revolt  of    (106S),   a62j, 


■  revolt  of  (1069),  373- 


379 


harrying    of,    379-383, 
286,  387 

earls    ol,    s§f    Aubrey, 


Copsige,Gospatric,  Morcar, 
Oawulf,  Robert  de  Com- 
ines,  Robert  de  Mowbray, 
Siward,  Tostig,  Walcher, 
Waltheof. 

Norway,  kinga  of,  see  Har- 
old Pair  Hair,  Harold  Har^ 
drada,  Magnus  I.,  II.,  Olaf 
(Saint)  t  Olaf  Tryg^vasson, 
Olaf  Kyrre,  and  Sigurd, 

Norwich,  244*  354,  37^^  333^ 
334 

Nottingham,  364t  278 


Oath  of  Harold,  153-^1 57 

Odensee,   364-365 

Odo,  bi^op  of  Bayeux,  40, 

64,  1 38,  331,  *49,  350,359, 

384,  390,  415,  416,  434 
contributes  to  the  fleet, 

166 

►  at  Hastings,  20  a 

joint  regent  (1067),  *43. 

246 
earl  of  Kent,  4^3,  43 'i 

433 

——harries  Northumber- 
land, ;i52f  ^^^ 

arrested  and  imprisoned, 

relea^d,  373 

Odo,  brother  of  Henry  I,  of 

France,  113,  its 
Odo  IL,  count  of  Bloia,  63,  77 
Oise,  river,  68 
Olaf   (Tryggvasson),  king  of 

Norway,  4 
Olaf  {Satnt)r  king  of  Norway, 

S 
Olaf  (Kyrre),king  of  Norway » 

^,363    , 

Olne,  river,  S5,   tafl 

Ordericus  Vital  is,  287,    33^1 

!37. 339. 429 
Lueys,  3t  ^76 
Paul   and  Erling,  earls 

of,  176 
Osbem  the  Seneschal,  73,  76, 

437 
Osbem,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 

40 1 
Ostrnen  of  Dublin,  53 
Oswulf,  earl  of  Northumbria, 

347i  3^9 
Ouse  (Yorkshire),  river,  176, 

26s,  373,  279,  2S3 
Oxford,  60 


Paula  of  Maine,  308 
Peterborough,  abbey  of,  3S8- 
^9S 


Orkc 


K 
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William  II.  {Continued) 
of  Mortain,  97-99;  sup- 
presses revolt  of  William 
Busac,  99,  100;  suppresses 
revolt  of  William  of  Arques, 
101-105;  marries  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  105-110;  re- 
sists invasion  of  1054,  iio- 
117;  concludes  peace  with 
King  Henry  I.,  116,  117; 
founds  Breteuil,  117;  en- 
gages in  war  of  Ambri^res, 
1 1 8-1 20;  founds-  Roche- 
Mabille,  120;  defeats  in- 
vasion of  1058,  120-123; 
wins  battle  of  Varaville, 
122,  123;  receives  com- 
mendation of  Herbert  II. 
of  Maine,  118,  130;  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  Maine, 
132-135;  takes  possession 
of  Le  Mans,  133,  134;  ill- 
ness of,  136,  137;  engages 
in  Breton  campai^  of 
1064,  137-139;  relief  of 
Dol  and  siege  of  Dinan, 
139,  140;  position  of,  at 
close  of  1064,  140-142; 
first  visit  to  England,  146; 
claim  to  English  throne, 
150-152;  receives  oath 
from  Harold,  earl  of  Wes- 
sex,  153-157;  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  160; 
submits  his  cause  to  the 
pope,  1 61-163;  gathers  an 
army,  164,  165,  168;  and 
fleet ,  165-168;  demands 
fulfilment  of  Harold's  oath, 
170;  receives  Earl  Tostig, 
172;  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  180, 
181;  delayed  at  the  Dive 
estuary,  182,  183;  at  St. 
Valery,  183,  184;  voyage  to 
England,  185;  lands  at 
Pevensey,  185,  186;  builds 
castles  at  Pevensey  and 
Hastings,  187,  188;  devas- 
tations in  Sussex,  188;  re- 
ceives    a    message     from 


Harold,  189,  190;  battle  of 
Hastings,  195-206;  gener- 
alship of,  197,  198;  moves 
out  of  Hastings  to  the 
English  position,  199;  de- 
tails of  battle,  200-206; 
causes  Harold's  burial  on 
the  shore  of  Hastings,  207; 
takes  quarters  at  Hastings, 
211;  march  on  London, 
2 1 5-2 1 9 ;  bums  Southwark, 
219,  220;  crosses  Thames 
at  Wallingford,  220;  re- 
ceives submission  of  Eng- 
lish leaders,  221,  222;  re- 
ceives offer  of  the  crown, 
222,  223;  dealings  with 
"Es^ar"  the  Staller,  224, 
225;  coronation,  225,  226; 
builds  Tower  of  London, 
227;  extent  of  his  authority 
1066-7,  *3^»  231;  at  Bark- 
ing, 227,  233,  234;  grants 
charter  to  citizens  01  Lon- 
don, 240,  241;  visits  Nor- 
mandy, 241,  243-246;  re- 
turn, 246;  suppresses  revolt 
of  Exeter,253-257  ;progre* 
in  Cornwall,  259,  260;  at 
Westminster  for  Matilda's 
coronation,  260;  northern 
campaign  of  1068, 262-266; 
receives  submission  of  Mal- 
colm III.,  265,  266;  ap- 
points Robert  4©  Comines 
eari  of  Northumbria,  267; 
second  visit  to  Yo^k,  269; 
in  forest  of  Dean,  272; 
march  on  Lindsey,  275, 
276;  at  Stafford,  276,  277; 
at  Nottingham,  278;  at 
Pontefract,  278,  279;  har- 
rying of  Northumbria,  279— 
281,  286,  287;  Christmas 
feast  at  York,  282;  march 
to  the  Tees  and  return  to 
York,  282,  283;  march  to 
Chester,  283--285;  ap*ee- 
ment  with  Earl  Asbiom, 
285;  campaign  of  Ely; 
2  9  7-299 ;     relations     with 


William  IL  (Continued) 
Robert  the  Frisian,  306, 
307  ^  suppression  of  Man  eel 
rising,  ^12,313:  campaign 
of  La  Fleche,  3 13,  314 ;  con- 
cludes  p^ace  of   Blan 


Slanche- 


lande ,  3 1 4-3 1 7 ;  relations 
with  Malcolm  III.,  317- 
323;  treaty  of  Abernethy* 
333;  creation  of  earldom 
of  Richmond,  324 ;  dealings 
with  Edgar  the  Etheling, 
3  a  5-3  a  ;  ■  rel  ations  with , 
and  condemnation  of  ^  Earl 
Waltheof^  33^340;  en- 
gages in  Breton  war  of 
1076^  ^4^1  343 :  last  phase 
of  reign,  its  character, 
344 i  34 SI  relations  with 
Robert,  345^  34*5,  34^-3  S^; 
campaign  of  Gerberoi,  347, 
34S ;  movements  during 
1 080,  351;  expedition  into 
Wales,  353,  354;  arrest  of 
Odo  of  Bayeux.  3  55-3  5^; 
death  of  Queen  Matilda, 
3S^*  359;  campaign  of  St. 
Suzanne,  3SQ— 361;  pre- 
pares for  a  Scandinavian 
invasion^  ^6^,  364^  takes 
Oath  of  Sal  isb  ury  ^  3  64-^3  ^  6 ; 
last  departure  from  Eng- 
land ^  366;  campaign  of 
Mantes,  368,  369;  mortal 
injurjr  of,  369^  illness  of, 
370-373  i  disposition  of  in- 
heritance^ 371;  release  of 
prisoners,  372;  deaths  373; 
burial,  374t  37S;  ecclesias- 
tical ideas  01^376-378^381; 
reform  of  English  church, 
388-402;  relations  with 
the  Curia,  403,  403;  ad- 
ministrative changes  in- 
troduced hy,—see  under 
castles,  Cofftmutis  Consil- 
ium^ Curia  Regis,  earldoms, 
fyrd,  knight  service,  pri- 
vate jurisdiction,  sheriffs, 


writs;     orders    taking    of 
Domesday  Inquest,  457 

William  II.,  king  of  England, 
ai9, a33, 369, 371 

William  fitz  Osbenj,  earl  of 
Hereford,  93. 117,  230,  231, 
261,  369,  387,  328,  414, 
425-427,  433,  49a 

contributes  to  fleet,  166 
regent  of  England,  243, 


246,  415 
death. 


3^^ 
William  ♦Peverel,  451 

William  of  Poitiers,  biog- 
rapher,  fo*  ^Si 

Wilham,  archbishop  of  Rou* 
en,  403  f  404 

William    de    Warenne^    243, 

397 
Wimund,  commander  of  Mou- 

lins,  105 
Winchelsea,  251 
Winchester,  218,    219,    254, 

260,   369,   377,   383,   337, 

364.  419 

JEilajiagemot^  17,  20 
— —  nature   of,   410-414 
Woodstock  (Oxfordshire)  420 
Worcestershire,  SS^^  4^6 
Writs,  the  kings,  168,  354* 
420,  421 

early      Anglo-Norman, 

527-^31 
Wuli,  son  of  King  Harold,  37a 
Wulfnoth,  son  of  Earl  God- 

wine,  312,  373 
Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 230,  3;^3,  391 
Wulfwig,     bishop    of     Dor- 
chester J   333 
Wyce,  valley  of,  354 


York,  49,  171,  177,  190,  191, 
353^  354i  363-365, 3^^i 3^9i 
^73-^75*279, 282-285 

church  of,  335,  385 

— —  kingdom  of,  7 
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In  the  story  form  the  current  of  each  National  life 
is  distinctly  indicated,  and  its  picturesque  and  note- 
worthy periods  and  episodes  are  presented  for  the 
reader  in  their  philosophical  relation  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  universal  history. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  writers  of  the  different  voliime* 
to  enter  into  the  real  life  of  the  peoples,  and  to  bring 
them  before  the  reader  as  they  actually  Uved,  labored^ 
and  struggled — as  they  studied  and  wrote »  and  as 
they  amused  themselves.  In  carrying  out  this  plan» 
the  myths,  with  which  the  history  of  all  lands  begins, 
will  not  be  overlooked,  though  these  will  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  actual  history,  so  far  as  the 
labors  of  the  accepted  historical  authorities  have 
resulted  in  definite  conclusions. 

The  subjects  of  the  dijBEerent  volumes  have  been 
planned  to  cover  connecting  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
consecutive  epochs  or  periods,  so  that  the  set  when 
completed  will  present  in  a  comprehensive  narrative 
the  chief  events  in  the  great  Story  op  the  Nations; 
but  it  is,  of  course,  not  always  practicable  to  issue 
Uie  several  volumes  in  their  chronological  order. 
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Peterborough  {CoMinued) 

abbots  of,   see   Brand, 

Leofric,  Therold. 
knight  service  due  from, 

Peter's  Pence,  404 
Pevensey,7, 54, 179, 185-187, 

226,  244 
Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  160, 

304 

succeeds,   126 

temporary  alliance  with 

Flanders,  307 
grants  Montreuil  to  Ed- 
gar the  Etheling,  326 
supports  Breton  insur- 
gents, 341 
supports  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, 347 

acquires  Vexin,  368 

war  of  1087,  368, 369 

Poissy,  83 
Pontefract,  278,  279 
Ponthieu,  county  of,   183 

see    Enguerrand,   Guy, 

counts  of. 
Pontoise,  368 

Pope,    Alexander    II.,    161, 
402,  405 

Benedict  X.,  389 

Gregory  VII.,  162,  357, 

358,  402-406 

Innocent  II.,  163 

Innocent  III.,  i6a 

Leo  IX.,  107 

Nicholas  II.,  107 

Porlock  (Somerset),  54 
Precariuntt  the,  32,  33 
Private  jurisdiction,  35 

after  1066, 438-443 

Private  war,  in  Normandy, 
35 


Raimalast,  castle  of,  346 

Half  of  Mantes,  earl  of  Here- 
ford, 49,  53 

Half  III.,  count  of  Valois, 
368 

Half  de  Wacy,  72,  78 

33 


Half  de  Wader,  earl  of  East 
Anglia,  272,  329,  330,  333- 

335.  341-342 
Ramsey,  abbey  of,  288,  294, 

29s 
Randolf  de  Brichessart,  81, 

Redemption  of  land  by  Eng- 
lish, 234-236 
Reginald  of  Clermont,   113- 

"5 
Remigius  (Remi),  bishop  of 

Lincoln,    167,   401 
Rennes,  counts  of,  137 

county  of,  138 

Rheims,  General  Council  of, 

106, 107 
Rhiwallon  of  Dol,  1^8, 139 
Rhiwallon,   king   of   Powys, 

248 
**Ricardenses,"  the,  69,  loi 
Riccall  (Yorkshire),  176,  179 
Richard    I.,    duke    or    Nor- 
mandy, 28,  29,  37,  38,  39, 

379 

Richard  II.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 29, 38,  41,  loi,  ^79 

Richard  III.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 64 

Richard  of  Hugleville,  103 

Richard,  son  of  Count  Gilbert 
of  Brionne,  261 

Richard,  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  260 

Richildis  of  Hainault,  305, 
306 

Richmond,  earldom  of,  324 

Ripon,  church  of,  385 

Rippingdale  (Lincolnshire), 
290 

Robertian  House,  25,  27, 
29 

Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
360 

Robert  de  Comines,  earl  of 
Northumbria,  267,  268, 319 

Robert,  count  of  Eu,  100, 
113,  166,  261,  276 

Robert  "the  Frisian,"  count 
of  Flanders,  160,  305-307, 
326,  346,  363 
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Robtft,  hkbcp  €l  Hereford, 

401 
Robert  of  Jtttoidgw,    arch- 

hmboj^  oi  Caftterbitry,  53, 

Robert,  oomit  o£  Ifbrtain,  64, 

i66»   259,  a6o,   961 1    376, 

ar7»4i4 
Robert  de  Mowtiray,  earl  of 

Northtimbria,  353 
Robert  d'OiUy,  iSg 
Robert*  ooant  of  Faxis,  25 
Robert    I.,    duke    of    Nor- 

maady,  34,  37,  63-7*,  143. 

a4S»  367 
Robert  IL  (CiirtiioBe),  duke 

of   Normandy,    130,    136, 

iSs.  «33»  «^.  404 

^  joint  rmnt  of  Nor- 
mandy (zooS),  251 

xeoogniied  as  count  of 

Maine,  3x4-3x6 

'^, —  revolt  of,  345^349 

--—  diaracter  ci,  «<j^9,  350 

Sootdi    expedition    of, 

350 

— —  designated  heir  of  Nor- 
mandy, 371 

Robert  ntz  Richard,  castellan 
of  York,  265,  268,  269 

Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 

70,  75 
Robert  de  Vieux-Pont,   314 
Robert,  the  son  of  Wymarc, 

189,  190 
Roche  -  Mabille,     foundation 

of,  120 
Rochester,  219 
church  of,  suit  relating 

to,  434-436 

see  Gundulf ,  bishop  of. 

Roger  de  Beaumont,  1 66, 1 81 , 

251,  264,  299,  348 
Roger  de  Bush,  441 
Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  37a, 

408,  426 

revolt  of,  328-335 

Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl 

of    Shrewsbury,    39,    120, 

166,  261,  287, 314,  34S,  358, 

408,  425,  427-429,   433 


Roger  de  Toeny,  75 

RollOj    duke    of    Normandy, 

24-27,   30 
Ronmey^  215,  216 
Rotrou,  count  of   Mortagne, 

346 
Rouen,  87,  331,  369 
priory  of  St.  Gervase  at, 

J69,  173 
Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  king 

of  West  Franks,  26 
Rye,  83 

S 

St.  AlbanSp  abbey  of,  449 

' schools  of,  39S 

St.  Aubin,   103,  234 

St,  Benet  of  Holme,  abbey 

of,   see  A  If  wold,    abbot. 
— — '  knight  service  due  frotn^ 

449 

St,  Davids,  visited  by  Wil- 
liam I.,  3S3 

St,  James,  castle  of,  138 

St,  Omer,  258 

St,  Suzanne,  siege  of,  359- 
362,  373 

St-  Valery,  166,  185,  184 

St.  Wanclville,  39,  68 

Saintonge,   88-90,    127 

Salisbury,  277,  285 

— —  oath  of,  364-366 

see      Osmund,     bishop 

of. 

Samson,  Qtieen  Matilda's 
messenger,  347 

Sandwich,  172,  173 

Sarthe,  valley  of,  134,  312 

"  Sawold,  "  sheriff  of  0:tford, 

331 
Sees,  translation  of,  391,  ^ga 
Seine,  valley  of,  25,  112 
Sheriffs,   Norman,   423 
— —  English,  423 
Shrewsb ury .    376,    283 
— — -earldom    of,    167,    435* 

437,428 
— —  see    Hugh,    Roger,    de 

Montgomery,   earls  of. 
Sicily,   volunteers  from,   i^S 
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Sievird    ( J  e  r  u  s  a  1  e  m-f arer) , 

king  of  Norway,  4 
Sill6,  castle  of,  310-313 

see  Hugh  of. 

Simon   de   Crepy,    count   of 

Valois  and  tne  Vexin,  368 
Siward  Bam,  372 
Siward,  earl  of  Northumbria, 

49.  57.  58.  145.  318.319 
He 


louse  of,   325 


Sogne  Fiord,  176 
Soissons,  county  of,  100 
Somme,  estuary  of,  183 
Sorel,  castle  of,  346 
South wark,  51,  54,  219 
Southwell  (Notts),  church  of, 

Stafford,  252,  276,  278,  285, 

388 
Stamford,   lor 
Stamfordbriage,  battle  of,  48, 

177-179,   187,   189,   192 

saga  of,  176 

Stephen,   king   of   England, 

163,  219,  249 
Stigand,  archbishop  of  Can- 


terbury,   55,  56,  225,   300 

'     •   ;atW£ 

153,  220 


■  submits  at  WaUingford, 


accompanies  William  to 
Normandy,  244 

deposition  of,  389 


Subinfeudation,  446-450 

Sulung,  the,  46^ 

Sussex,  devastation  of,  188 

earldom  of,  428 

ports  of,  53 

Swegen  Estrithson,  king  of 
Denmark,  160,  253,  255, 
270,  271,  290,  291,294,334, 

335 
Swegen  Forkbeard,  king  of 

Denmark,  4, 15,  44, 46,  272 
Swegen,  son  of  Cnut,  46 
Swegen,  son  of  Earl  Godwine, 

49 


Tactics,  197,  198 
Tadcaster,  177,  191 


Tapestry,  the  Bayeux,  166, 

201, 202 
Taw,  river,  270 
Tees,  river,  58,  282,  317,  320, 

323 
Telham,  199 
Terouenne,  306 
Thegns,  238-240,  447,  448 
Theobald  III.,  count  of  Blois, 

141 
Theodoric,  count  of  Holland, 

305 
Thomas    I.,    archbishop    of 

York,  390 
Thomey,  abbey  of,  288 
Thorold,  abbot  of  Peterbor- 
ough, 289-291,  295 
Thurc5rtel  de  Neufmarch6,  72 
Thurstan,  abbot  of  Ely,  300 
Thurstan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, 390 
Thurstan  Goz,  revolt  of,  78 

Richard,  son  of,  78,  q7 

Tilli^res,  76-78,  117,  123 
Title  to  English  crown,  140- 

153.  232,  233 
Tochi  (Tokig),  son  of  Outi, 

169,  238 
Tokig  of  WaUingford,  348 
Tostig,  earl  of  Northumbria, 
9. 57-60, 109, 171-179,  31  ; 
Tours,  schools  of,  41 
Trade,  53,  65,  109 
Treaty  of  1054,  116,  117,  130 
Truce  of  God,  36,  380 
Tyne,  river,  176,  350 


Ulfketil,  abbot  of  Crowland, 

290 
Units  of  assessment,  467-469, 

xr47i.472,474.  475 

Urse  d'Abetot,  333,  423,  424 


Val-es-dunes,  battle  of,   79, 

80,  84,  85,  380 
Valognes,  82,  87,  10 1 
Valois,  House  01,  368 


Si6 


indent 


y^Sksm  oi 

day.  4So-'m|89 
Vanmfle,  b«t«ki«l,  37*  tiij, 

Z93,  Z49 
VenomdoHkCoim^ o£^  sf 

Ve»n  Ftaogats^  68,  Z99»  t^  i . 

Vit%  eitoanr  of,  83 
Vti]fldn.bUk|>  of  !•  Ifftos. 
107  ■ 
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Watemo,'  teottar  ol  Guy, 

ooiifit  of  Poathlflpi.  xis 
Wiilefviik  6i|iuit  o(  MeislBftM  75 
WaleSj43i  .  . 

Waflingford,  220 
Walter  GiflEard,  loa,  167,  40S 
Walter  de  Lacy,  333 
Walter  of  Mantes,  129,  131, 

Walter  Tirel,  170 
Waltham,  minster  of,  207 
Waltheof ,  earl  of  Huntingckin , 

60,  231,261,295,302,345, 

414 

submits  at  Barking,  234 

— ' —  accompanies  William  to 

Normandy,  244 
joins  Danish  attack  on 

York,  273,  274 
submits   by   the   Tees, 

282 
created  earl  of  North- 

umbria,  325 
disaffection   of    (1075), 

329-332 
condemnation  and  exe- 
cution, 336-340 


Warwick,  264 

earldom  of^  167 

Wailing  Street,  13,  420 
Wearmbuth,  321 
Wedmore,  treaty  of,  25 
Westminster,  157,  351,  2S7, 

abbey  ofi  225^  260,  a6i, 

— —  charters  relating  to*  229, 

230 
Wharfe,  river,  176,  177 
Wight,  Isle  of,  54,  172,  356, 

Wi^od  of  Wallincford,  169 
William^  duke  of  Aquitame; 

ri9 
Wiilianit  count  of  Arques,  70, 

7I1  56 

revolt  of,  10T-105 

William  Busac,  96 
— —  revolt  of,  99,  100 
William,  count  of  Eu,   70 
William,    count   of    Evreioti 

314 
William  of  Jumieges,  chron- 
icler, 65,  69,  3S1 
William  Malet,  369,  275 
William  of  Malmesbury,  his- 
torian, 383 
William  de  Montgomery ,  73 
William,   count   of   Mortain, 

97-99 
William  de  Moulinst  314 
William  L  (L.ongsword),  duke 

of  Normandy,  27,  28 
William  II.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  king  of  Eng- 
land, 4,  S.  7.  9.  35.  37. 
40,  48,  56;  birth  of,  6^, 
64;  recognised  as  heir 
of  Normandy,  70,  71;  mi- 
nority of»  72-80;  ward  of 
King  Henry  L,  73,  74; 
in  war  of  Tillidres,  76— 
So;  suppresses  revolt  of 
1047,  S0-S8;  besieges  Bri- 
onne,  B^t  86;  supports 
Henry  I.  against  Geoffrey 
Martel,  90;  captures  Dom- 
front  and  Alengon,  gi-95; 
banisiies     William,    count 
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